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PEEFACE, 


-^  Thb  authors  of  the  following  School  History  of 

^  the  United  States,  having  long  felt,  as  practical 

teachers,  the  need  of  snch  a  text-book  upon  the  sub- 
'•.  ject  as  would  more  fully  supply  the  wants  of  edu- 

cation,  have  prepared  the  present  work  for  that 
purpose.    They  know  that  the  public  are  already 
^  supplied  with  quite-  a  number  and  variety  of  school 

^  books  upon  the  subject,  but  tboy  do  not  think  that 

/^  any  of  these  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  occa- 

sion. 

It  has  been  their  aim  to  narrate  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to 
the  present  time,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  a  text-book 
would  allow,  and  to  insert  only  those  statements 
which  they  believe  to  be  well-authenticated. 

Moreover,  they  think  that  they  have  added  to  the 
value  of  their  book  as  a  School-bi8tory,,by  not  en- 
cumbering it  with  the  narration  of  numerous  inci- 
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dents  of  only  local  importance,  which  serve  only  to 
perplex  the  memory  of  the  student,  and  to  distract 
his  mind  from  the  more  important  portions  of  the 
History. 

Instead  of  dividing  the  History  into  arbitrary 
"  Periods,"  they  have  simply  narrated  it  as  a  whole 
dividing  the  chapters  into  sections  of  such  con- 
venient length  as  to  assist  the  teacher  in  assigning 
lessons. 

They  think  also  that  they  have  improved  greatly 
on  other  text-books,  by  breaking  the  Sections  into 
Paragraphs  (with  appropriate  headings  in  large 
print),  which  will  serve  to  i^x  the  attention  and  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  young  student. 

They  claim  no  originality  in  the  composition  of  the 
History,  but,  having  bestowed  several  years'  labor 
in  examining  and  comparing  a  number  of  histories 
upon  the  subject,  they  feel  confident  in  saying  that 
no  statement  is  contained  in  their  History  that  will 
not  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
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CnAPTBR  I. 

AMEMIVAN   ABOBltHIfEt. 

SECTION  L 

QKNIBRAL  €?AR4OtERT8Tl0B. 

1.  Whbn  America  was  first  explored  by  the  adven- 
turous European,  it  was  found  peopled  with  a  racd 
as  singular  in  their  appearance,  customs, and  charac- 
ter, as  the  country  which  they  occupied,  was  rich 
in  natural  wonders. 

In  whatever  direction  the  white  man  journeyed, 
whether  along  the  seaboard  or  through  the  plains  and 
forests  of  the  interior,  this  same  race  of  Bed  men  was 
encountered.  True,  there  was  an  apparent  diversity 
in  language,  and  in  many  other  respects,  but  the 
general  characteristics  were  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence between  those  tribes  found  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  those  dwelling  on 
the  fertile  and  sunny  plains  of  Mexico,  was  indeed 
striking.  The  former  were  as  wild  and  savage  as 
the  beasts  which  they  hunted  for  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence; while  the  latter  dwelt  in  cities,  and  possessed 
many  of  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilised  life. 

From  a  belief  that  the  new  land  was  a  part  of  Asia, 
its  inhabitants  were  called  Indians,  and  have  retained 
that  name  ever  «inco;  though  there  is  little  evidence 
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of  their  having  eoice  from  that  eonntry.  Indeed, 
Deithor  the  savage  nor  the  scmi-eivilized  Indians^ 
bave  much  knowledge  of  their  past  history. 

INDIAN  TKAMTIONS. 

2.  As  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  to  them, 
thc^  depended  entirely  upon  tradition  for  informa- 
tion eonceming  their  origin.  This  was,  however,  a 
poor  dependence.  For,  their  legends  were  not  only 
absurd,  but  contradictory.  One  account  *bronght 
their  ancestors  from  the  East,  another  from  tae  West. 
The  majority,  however,  concurred  in  asserting  that 
the  Indians  were  the  Aborigines,  and  were  sprung 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  How  this  was  done, 
is  variously  told.  One  account  declared  that  the  In- 
dian progenitors  came  out  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
the  root  of  a  large  vine.  Another  most  gravely 
avers  that  their  distinguished  first  parents,  once 
upon  a  time,  used  to  live  in  a  cave,  and  that  one  day, 
having  accidentally  discovered  a  stray  beam  of  light, 
they  followed  its  course,  and  thus  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth* 

now  TEN  INMAN8  MIOnT  HAVX  COBIN  nSBS. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of 
the  Indian  in  this  country,  has  induced  some  persons 
to  affirm  that  be  is  not  a  descendant  of  Adam,  but  is 
sprung  from  an  Indian  ancestor.  This,  however,  is 
?ontrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  cannot  be 
received ;  more  especially  as  there  are  many  imagin- 
able ways  by  which  the  Indians  might  have  come  to 
America. 

Between  America  and  the  continents  of  the  East- 
ern hemisphere,  small  islands,  at  intervals,  may  be 
found,  forming  quite  a  practicable  route  for  persons 
in  small  boats. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  which 
is  seldom  visited  by  violent  storms. 

And  then,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
numerous  vessels,  which  must  have  been  carried  out 
to  sea  within  the  last  three  thousand  years,  were 
driven  upon  the  continent  of  America. 
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fiecent  nautical  discoveries,  too,  show  that  long 
voyages  might  have  been  made,  without  oars  or  sails, 
down  the  currents  of  ocean  streams  which-  flow 
across  the  deep. 

TDB  WAT  BT  BRURINO^S  STRAITS. 

4.  Since  the  northwest  corner  of  this  continent  is 
separated  from  Asia  by  a  narrow  belt  of  water,  ii  is 
the  more  generally  received  opinion  that  the  Indians 
took  that  route ;  for  it  is  nearly  always  frozen  over, 
and  the  journey  could  have  been  accomplished  wilii- 
out  the  aid  of  boats  or  favoring  breezes. 

DID  TUB  ANCIENTS  HAVE  ANT  IDEA  OF  AMERICA? 

5.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  America  was  first 
reached  by  way  of  the  Atlantic.  Many  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  bold  navigators  had  ven- 
tured through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  sailed 
round  the  southernmost  cape  of  Africa.  Han  no, 
a  Carthaginian,  is  said  to  have  left  the  shores  of  Af- 
nca  behind  him,  and  mailed  westward  for  thirty  days. 
This  occurred  about  300  B.  C.  Many  of  the  ancient 
writers  thought  that  far  beyond  the  western  boun- 
daries of  the  known  world,  was  an  undiscovered 
country,  filled  with  mighty  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  peopled  with  a  race  of  giants.  Here,  they  said, 
Neptune,  the  father  of  Atlas,  had  once  reigned  for  nine 
thousand  years,  and  thence  had  come  and  conquered 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

The  masses  of  the  ancients  sincerely  believed 
that,  beyond  what  they  termed  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, lay  nothing  but  uninhabitable  regions  of  fire 
and  ice,  possessed  by  the  most  frightful  monsters. 
The  learned  men  of  those  times,  howevei*,  thought 
differently.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  an 
undiscovered  continent  lying  somewhere  in  the  waste 
of  waters,  beyond  the  Ultima  Thule  of  human  dis- 
covery. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Whom  did  the  white  man  find  in  America?    What  were  the 

general  cbarac-terisiics  of  the  aborigines?    Tn  what  respect  did 
they  differ ?     What  did  the  white  man  call  them  all  ?     Why  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Indiana  know  of  their  Ancestry  ?    Did  the  accounts 

conflict?    Mention  some  of  them. 

3.  How  did  the  Indian   first  come  to  this  country?      Was  be  a 

descendant  of  Adam?    How  do  you  know  that?     How  might 

he  have  come  to  this  country  ? 
4   Show  how  he  might  have  come  by  Behring's  Straus. 
6.  What. was  the  ancients'  idea  of  America?      What  did  Hanno 

do?     What  did  the  ancients  think  was  beyond  the  Pillars  of 

Hercules?    Did  the  philosophers  and  cuuimon  people  agree  in 

this  opinion? 


SECTION  II. 
DT1>  ANT  RACK  PUKClfiDifi  THE    INDIAN  SAYAOB? 

1.  That  the  majestic  rivers  and  fertile  valleys  of 
America  should,  for  thousands  of  years,  have  beheld 
no  human  faces  but  those  of  ignorant  and  brutal  bar- 
barians, seems  inconsistent  with  the  fitness  of  things. 

And  when  we  consider  certain  facts,  recently 
brought  to  light,  relating  to  the  past  history  of  this 
continent,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  prior 
to  the' advent  of  the  race  of  savages  encountered  by 
the  Europeans,  another  people  dwelt  in  America 
It  might  have  been  another  but  more  civilized  branch 
of  the  same  stock  —  perhaps  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico, 
or  the  Incas  of  Peru.  Unquestionably,  however, 
another  people  at  some  distant  period  of  the  past — 
perhaps  when  Joseph  dwelt  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh; 
or  when  Moses  was  wandering  with  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness, — trullicked  along  the  streams 
and  cultivated  the  fertile  valleys  of  this  country 
Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  following  facts  are  worthy 
of  consideration : 

REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERT. 

2.  Many  specimens  of  pottery,  found  buried  in  the 
earth,  indicate  a  style  of  workmanship  not  inferior 
to  the  best  of  the  present  age. 
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At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  circular  vessel,  resting 
OD  a  rock,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
was  recently  found. 

Large  pieces  of  earthenware,  and  fragments  of 
vessels  of  uncommon  size,  as  well  as  urns  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  have  also  been  discovered  lying  embedded 
far  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

THB  LANGASTBR  MOUND. 

3.  In  Ohio,  not  long  since,  a  mound,  fifteen  feet 
high  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  circumference,  was 
opened.  Within,  was  found  a  furnace  of  unhewn 
stone.  Upon  this  rested  an  earthen  vessel  contain- 
ing twelve  skeletons,  several  of  which  had  strings  of 
beads  and  shells  hanging  to  them.  The  bottom  of 
the  vessel  looked  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire,  and,  beneath  it,  was  a  large  quantity 
of  charcoal  and  ashes. 

TUB  NATCHEZ  MOUNDS 

in  Mississippi,  was  a  group  arranged  apparently  for 
defensive  purposes. 

Upon  the  broad  top  of  one,  rose  other  smaller 
mounds.  An  opening  in  the  middle  of  this  led  to  a 
hidden  spring,  from  which  a  besieged  garrison  might 
have  procured  a  supply  of  water.  Around,  too,  the 
base  of  the  same,  were  traces  of  an  ancient  ditch, 
like  that  with  which  feudal  lords  used  to  encircle 
their  castles. 

There  are  also  traces  of  roads  leading  to  this  for- 
tress, and,  not  far  from  it,  many  curious  weapons 
have  been  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

All  over  the  North  American  continent,  mounds  of 
a  like  character  have  been  discovered,  but  they 
abound  more  in  the  South  and  West  than  in  the 
North. 

THB  REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  WALLS  AND  FORTIFICATIONS. 

4.  It  is,  however,  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and 
forts,  which  most  strongly  attest  that  a  people  well 
acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  many 
respects  civilized,  once  occupied  thiH  continent. 
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The  character  of  these  structures,  to  be  inferred 
from  their  ruins,  proves  that  the  arcliitcets  and 
builders  were  expert,  while  the  naaj^nitude  of  the 
scale  upon  which  they  were  apparently  constructed, 
shows  that  the  co-operation  of  many  hands  was 
necessary. 

Near  Kewark,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Muskingum  river,  are  found  the 
traces  of  fortifications,  built  centuries  ago. 

On  the  east  side  is  a  square  fort  containing  twen- 
ty acres.  This  is  connected  by  covered  ways  with 
the  river,  and  communicates  with  another  fort  of  a 
circular  form,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fur- 
ther south.  From  this  point,  proceeding  westward, 
is  an  ancient  highway,  having  on  each  side  the  traces 
of  strong  walls,  and,  reaching  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles,  two  other  forts.  Thence,  running  southward, 
traces  of  parallel  walls  are  found,  making  towards 
other  similar  fortifications,  the  evidences  of  which 
at  intervals,  are  seen  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

The  progress  of  discovery  on  this  subject  is  con- 
stantly bringing  to  light  new  facts,  and  the  opinion 
is  beginning  to  prevail,  that  the  North  American 
savage  was  not  the  first  settler  of  this  country. 

Bums  OF  CBNTBAL  AMSBICA.,  URXICO.  AND  FRHU, 

5.  It  is  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  that  the 
most  interesting  ruins  are  found.  In  those  regions, 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Americans  seems 
either  to  have  culminated,  or  there  to  have  last  pre- 
served its  vitality. 

The  city  of  Mexico  alone  contains  two  thousand 
mounds  of  pyramidal  form,  while  in  numerous  other 
places  are  found  many  still  more  wonderful  monu- 
ments of  the  past.  They  are  fragments  of  finely 
sculptured  columns,  statues  of  idols,  vast  altars,  im- 
mense edifices,  massive  aqueducts  and  roads,  said  to 
have  been  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  the  15th  century,  when  the  Spaniards  first  en- 
tered Peru  and  Mexico,  they  found  the  country  well 
tilled,  the  roads  in  good  repair,  and,  at  intervals,  love- 
ly villages  and  grand  cities.     The  inhabitants  pos- 
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sessed  a  regular  system  of  government  and  religion, 
and  were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  made  little  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  al- 
though brave,  patriotic,  and  loyaL 

Hence  a  mere  handful  of  Spaniards  overthrew  the. 
government  and  conquered  the  country, 

WHO  WBRB  THB  MEXIOANSt 

6.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were,  in  all  prob 
ability,  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
American  continent.  Their  ancestors,  perhaps,  com- 
ing from  the  table  land  of  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the 
human  family,  migrated  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  taken  by  the  successive  hordes  which 
swept  over  Europe.  They  were,  probably,  driven 
eastward  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  drove  our 
ancestors  towards  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
reached  the  American  continent,  at  first,  in  the  north- 
ern part,  and,  for  a  long  time,  sojourned  in  that  vast 
area  now  occupied  by  the  United  States.  Afterwards, 
tempted  by  the  mild  climate  and  fertile  valleys  of 
the  South,  or  perhaps  harassed  and  pressed  by  fresh 
hordes  from  the  North,  they  gradually  migrated  to- 
wards the  equator,  and,  in  the  rich  plains  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  established  the  government, 
and  erected  the  temples,  which  the  Spaniards  found 
upon  their  arrival. 

The  national  annals  of  Mexico  state  that  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  nation  ?ame  from  the  North  about 
the  sixth  century.  The  truth  is,  however,  tbat  no  one 
knows  where  they  came  from,  and  it  is  almost  aa 
probable  that  they  came  from  the  South  as  from  the 
North, 


Qaestions  for  Examination, 

1.  Are  the  TDdians  the  aborigines  of  America?    What  reason  is 

there  Tor  thinking  the  contrary?    When  might  another  peopto 

have  lived  here  ?    Were  these  last  civilized  ? 
I.  What  remains 'are  iband  buried  in  the  earth?    Fow  do  they 

comfiare  in  workmanship  with  those  of  the  predent  day  T     W  hail 

was  found  at  Nashvi.ie,  Tennessee? 
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a.  DtKFibetfieLMieABterBioBnd.  Wbftt  wasfbnnd  mil?  Diesfrih* 
tbe  Natcbex  mound?  What  was  the  apparent  design  of  this? 
WlMit  haa  been  Ibvad  im  it  and  in  tbe  eoantry  adjaoeDt?  In 
wbat  part  of  tbe  ceantry  are  tbese  nonnds  aost  niuneroas? 

d.  Wbat  do  tba lemainB  ol  ancient  cities  and  walls  testify  T  Wbj  ? 
Wbat  was  loond  at  Newark,  Ohio?  Describe  tbeoL  Were 
these  works  connected  wiih  others?  Are  other  eridences  of 
an  ancient  race  dulj  cominfr  to  light  ? 

I,  What  remains  are  found  in  Uexicoand  Gentral  America T  Did 
the  Mexicans  belong  to  tbe  race  of  primitire  settlers?  Wbat 
does  the  t^j  of  Mexico  contain?  Wbat  kind  of  roads  and 
aqnedncts  bad  tbej  ?  Wbat  did  tbe  iSpaniards  find  npon  in- 
rading  tbe  coantrj  ?  What  did  tbe  Mexicans  know  ctf  agri- 
col  ture,  gorernmeDty  and  the  art  of  war?  Were  tbsy  brave  ? 
Were  thej  easilj  cooquered? 

§.  Who  were  the  Mexicans?  How  did  tb^  reach  the  American 
continent?  What  do  the  naiiooal  annals  state?  Do  we  know 
aajthing  fitr  certain  about  them  ? 


SECTION  111. 

■ANKEBS  AND  CrSTMni 

I.  The  Indian  raee  ha»  mnny  Tarietfes,  thobgb 
to  dacb  belong  general  ebaracteristica.  All  are 
more  or  less  eopper  e<^ored,  baying  siraigbt  black 
htAr,  dark  eyes,  and  bigb  ebeek  bones.  Tbe  ebiefs 
are  frequently  noble  looking,  and  tbe  women  are 
eometimes  beantifaL  Tbey  decorate  tbeiBselvea 
witb  tbe  brigbtest  eolors,  and,  to  tbe  eye  of  tbe  Eu- 
ropean, present  oHien  a  ludierous  appearance,  with 
tbeir  persons  fiaunting  and  glittering  witb  gay  rib- 
bons and  beads  of  every  bne.  Their  garments,  before 
eoming  in  contact  witb  tbe  white  roan,  eonHiRteJ 
principally  of  tbe  dressed  skins  of  animals.  Upon 
important  occasions,-— si^ch  as  when  a  chief  went  in 
the  character  of  an  ambassador  among  strangers,  or 
sought  to  excite  the  admiration  of  an  Indian  beauty 
— these  skins  were  skilfully  wrought  with  embroid- 
ery ;  and  this,  with  the  graceful  plume  on  tbe  head, 
the  gorgeous  beads  around  the  neck  and  limbs,  would 
give  the  tall  form  of  the  ambitious  chief  a  pleasing, 
picturesque  appearance.  The  women,  too,  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  small  arts  to  enhance  theii 
personal  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  bouux* 
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Pop  this  purpose  they  ^ould  daub  their  cheeks  with 
red  paint,  braid  their  hair  in  top  knots,  somewhat 
like  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  wear  rings  in 
llieir  ears  and  noses,  and  cover  their  persons  with 
all  the  tinsel  they  could  possibly  got. 

PLAOKB  OF  HABITATION. 

2.  The  Indian  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  chase, 
or  in  warlike  expeditions.  On  these  occasions  he 
was  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm  alike,  having  no 
covering  but  his  robe,  and  at  night  building  fires  to 
keep  off  the  wild  beasts.  When  at  home,  his  dwelling 
consisted  of  a  simple. frame  of  .poles  covered  with 
skins,  in  which  he  and  his  family  resided  ThcHc 
houses  were  called  wigwams,  and  could  be  taken 
down  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Such  conveniences  were  quite  necessary  to  a  i)oopIe 
who  were  constantly  changing  their  places  of  ah^^de 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  fresh  huntiag  grounds^ 
Each  tribe  generally  congregated  in  one  or  more 
%'illages  consisting  of  these  wigwams. 

lAlflLT  OIBOLl. 

3.  The  Indian  father,  at  his  fireside,  was  a  despot, 
and  a  cruel  one  too.  With  the  power  to  put  away 
his  squaw  or  punish  her  whenever  he  pleased,  the  wife 
was  more  a  slave  than  a  companion.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  plant  the  corn  ;  also  to  hoe  and  gather  it. 
All  the  drudgery  of  cooking,  nursing,  and  waiting 
xpon  her  churlish  and  self-willed  husband  she  had 
to  perform,  rarely  getting  a  word  of  kindness  to 
encourage  her  in  this  life  of  degraded  bondage. 
When  the  family  changed  their  place  of  abode,  she 
had  to  carry  on  her  back  the  baby  and  most  of  her 
household  furniture  For  his  children  the  Indian 
entertained  strong  affection,  and  to  save  them  from 
misfortune  would  cheerfully  endure  much.  The  loss 
of  a  promising  lad  was  a  severe  blow,  and,  to  redeem 
captive  sons,  fathers  have  been  frequently  known  tc 
suffer  death  at  the  stake. 

1* 
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BDUOATION  or  INDIAN  B0T8. 

4.  The  principal  and  almost  the  only  object  aitned 
at  in  Indian  education,  was  to  prepare  the  youth  tor 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  chase  and  war.  They  did 
not  seek  to  improve  their  minds  so  much  as  to 
strengthen  their  character  and  instill  those  virtues 
'  which  the  Indian  most  admired.  The  only  future,* 
of  either  usefulness  or  fame,  which  an  earnest  Indian 
boy  could  look  forward  to,  was  that  of  signalizing 
bis  coolness  and  enterprise  in  the  chase,  or  winning 
distinction  by  his  bravery  and  dexterity  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Hence  all  their  youthful  hopes  and  ener- 
gies were  directed  to  these  exploits,  and  they  under- 
went the  severest  ordeals  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
for  this  life.  While  yet  a  mere  child,  the  boy  was 
compelled  frequently  to  fast  for  a  day;  and  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  had  to  pass  a  whole  day  without  food 
or  drink,  his  face  being  blackened  during  the  fast. 
At  eighteen,  his  manhood  was  acknowledged  after  he 
had  successfully  undergone  the  following  trial : 

With  his  face  blackened, — which  seems  to  have 
been  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony  in  all 
these  ordeals  of  suffering, — he  was  led  far  into  the 
woods,  where  he  was  left  without  food  as  long  as  life 
could  be  so  supported.  He  was  then  taken  home 
and  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  Indian  manhood. 
In  some  few  of  the  tribes,  the  youth  were  instructed 
in  what  were  termed  the  history  and  institutions  of 
their  people.  This  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
marvellous  accounts  of  incredible  events,  located  in 
some  far  distant  land  beyond  the  sun,  whence  it  was 
gravely  said,  by  the  whole  Indian  race,  their  fore- 
fathers came.  Indeed,  the  Indians  seem  incapable 
of  handing  down,  from  father  to  son,  anything  like  a 
true  account  of  their  past. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  How  did  the  Indian  dress?    What  was  the  appearan'^  of  a 

well-dressed   chief?     Did   the  wom«»n   use  any   ornameuis? 
Whrtt  was  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  belle  ? 

2.  Id  what  did  the  Indian  spend  most  of  his  time?    What  kind 

of  a  house  bad  he  for  his  fSfimiljT    Was  this  kind  suitable 
to  a  person  of  his  roying  habits  ?    Why  ? 
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8.  What  kind  of  a  Imsband  did  he  make  7  What  were  the  duties 
of  the  wife?  What  was  the  business  of  the  husband  at  home  7 
How  did  he  treat  his  children?  Did  he  often  show  a  strong 
affection  for  his  child  ? 

4.  In  what  did  the  education  of  the  Indian  boj  consist  7  Did  they 
aim  to  develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  certain  traits  of 
character  ?  What  waj3  the  ambition  of  the  Indian  youth  ?  Was 
he  subjected  to  any  severe  ordeals  of  sutferins:  ?  Mention  one. 
Were  any  of  the  youth  ever  instructed  in  the  legendary  history 
of  their  race  ?    What  did  these  stories  generally  amount  to  ? 


SECTION  IV, 

HABITS   AT   HOME. 


1.  Among  the  Indians,  labor  was  considered  de- 
grading to  a  warrior.  Hence,  he  troubled  himself 
little  with  getting  wood,  bringing  water,  or  hoeing 
corn.  His  only  business  was  to  hunt  and  fight ;  and, 
when  he  returned  from  any  expedition,  he  would  for 
diiys  ensconce  himself  on  a  mat  or  skin,  and  smoke 
his  pipe,  and  curse  his  wife  if  everything  did  not  go 
oil  well.  Strangers  were  never  refused  admittance 
into  their  rude  and  uncomfortable  mansions.  For, 
indeed,  hospitality  was  esteemed  among  them  as  a 
irresLt  virtue.  The  guest  was  always  supplied  with 
the  best  the  shanty  afforded,  and  was  expected,  in 
turn,  to  eat  heartily  of  what  was  set  before  him. 

INTELLECTUAL  AND  MOBAL  CnARACTER. 

2.  While  the  Indian  knew  little  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  his  ingenuity  in  emergencies  was  remarkable. 
J I  is  wants  were  few,  and  hard  indeed  were  the  cir- 
cumstances where  they  could  not  be  supplied.  His 
mind  was  untrained,  and  his  memory  stored  with  few 
of  those  numerous  facts  about  common  life,  which 
every  white  boy  of  sixteen  has  in  his  possession ; 
yet  he  could  use  what  little  knowledge  he  had  with 
great  readiness.  Though  cunning  and  deceitful  to 
his  enemies,  he  was  candid  and  faithful  to  his  friends. 
He  had  a  great  regard  for  truth,  and  never  believed 
a  person  who  had  once  deceived  him. 

If  revenge  was  a  sacred  duty,  so  was  fidelity  to  an 
acknowledged  friend;  and  though  he  was  a  cruel 
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and   relentless  foe,  he  was  a  tender  and  generoas 
Iriend. 

Self-possession  in  a  time  of  danger,  was  held  in 
high  respect  by  these  children  of  the  forest.  Pa- 
tience and  endurance,  under  severe  suffering,  distin- 
guished them  above  all  nations.  So  great  was 
their  admiration  f^r  this  virtue,  that  they  some- 
times left  Qff  torturing  their  most  hated  enemies 
who  exhibited  it  in  a  high  degree.  The  Shaw- 
nee Indians  captured  a  warrior  of  the  Avantoocup 
nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake.  After  having  un- 
flinchingly suffered  much  torture,  he  told  them  with 
scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noble 
enemy  ;  therefore  he  was  willing  to  teach  them  and 
would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  if  they  al- 
lowed him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
quested of  them  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco.  As  soon 
as  he  lit  it,  he  sat  down,  naked,  on  the  burning 
torches,  and  continued  smoking  without  the  least 
discompoKure.  At  the  sight  of  such  wonderful  in- 
difFereuce  to  pain,  his  tormentors  cried  put  with  ad- 
miration, and  one  warrior,  overcome  with  sympathy 
for  such  heroism,  leaped  up,  and  wanted  to  save 
him.  It  was  too  late,  however;  the  fire  had  done  its 
work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  victim  had  joined 
the  Gre^t  Spirit. 

BUSINESS  CAPAOITT. 

3.  In  matters  of  business,  the  Indian  was  a  mere 
child,  never  looking  beyond  the  present  hour.  No 
amount  ot  suffering  from  a  want  of  provisions  made 
him  provide  for  the  future.  He  had  little  sagacity 
in  a  bargain,  though  to  gain  some  cherished  object, 
uppermost  for  the  time  in  his  mind,  he  was  a  match 
for  the  sharpest  Yankee. 

GOVERNMENT. 

4.  Each  nation  was  divvied  into  tribes,  and  each 
tribe  had  its  chief.  This  officer  possessed  authority 
almost  entirely  by  his  acknowledged  superiority 
over  all  other  candidates  for  the  popular  favor.     His 
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principal  business  was  to  proRide  in  the  war  council, 
and  to  lead  tiie  advance  on  the  field  of  battle. 

All  difierenees  between  private  individuals  were 
settled  by  the  parties  themselves.  Every  Indian 
who  had  killed  an  enemy,  was  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
council  of  war.  Whenever  this  body  of  distinguish- 
ed savages  met,  the}''  first  smoked  some  time  in  silence, 
as  if  carefully  preparing  what  they  bad  to  say. 

After  a  while,  the  chief,  or  oldest  warrior  present, 
delivered  bis  opinion,  and  then  the  others.  The 
chief,  being  generally  the  most  eloquent,  as  well  as 
the  must  daring,  usually  had  his  own  way. 

BURYING  THE  DEAD. 

5.  As  the  happy  hunting  ground  was  the  heaven 
of  the  Indian,  it  was  his  dearest  wish  to  have  his 
arms  laid  by  his  side  in  the  grave,  that  he  might 
join  the  band  of  happy  hunters  in  the  spirit-land. 
Hence,  the  tomahawk,  knife,  bow  and  arrows  of  a 
warrior,  were  generally  buried  by  his  side.  Some- 
times, his  dog  and  horse  were  killed,  that  their  spirits 
might  bear  him  company.  Different  tribes  had  dif- 
ferent modes  of  burial.  Some  laid  the  body  on  the 
ground,  and  erected  over  it  a  little  house  covered 
with  sticks.  Some  placed  the  corpse  in  a  sitting 
posture,  upright  in  a  hole,  in  the  ground;  while 
others  hung  the  coffins  in  high  trees,  from  the 
strange  conceit  that  the  grave  was  a  prison  and 
that  the  soul  thus  more  easily  ascended  to  the  spirit 
land,  when  the  body  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth. 

BBLIGIOUS  BELIEV. 

G.  The  Indians,  in  a  great  measure,  obey  the  com- 
mand, *'  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 
They  worship  one  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of 
all  things.  And  they  thought  that  he  was  the  source 
of  all  goodness  and  mercy.  To  them,  he  was  not  a 
god,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  subject  to  the 
same  passions  as  men,  and  differing  from  them  only 
in  the  extent  of  his  power;  but  he  was  perfection 
itself,  watching  over  his  children  with  paternal  care, 
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and  answering  prayer,  when  it  came  from  a  brave 
and  faithful  heart.  The  American  Indians  had  no 
idols,  or  temples.  A  few  tribes,  here  and  there,  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration  certain 
natural  objects;  but  it  was  because  they  considered 
them  as  representations  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
do  not  think  themselves  and  the  white  race  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor ;  but  believe  that  their  Adam, 
their  first  father,  was  a  Red  man.  Hence,  one  of  their 
{;hiefs,  when  told  by  a  missionary,  that  through 
Adam  all  men  were  damned,  replied  that  it  might 
be  true  of  the  white  people,  but  that  the  Bed  men 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  since  they  were  no  kin  to 
Adam.  They  had  various  traditions  concerning  the 
creation.  That  of  the  Chippewas  is  the  most  singu- 
lar. When  their  great  Red  ancestor  came  into  the 
world,  he  had  neither  bow  nor  arrow  to  kill  game 
with,  but  lived  on  berries.  When  winter  came  he 
tried  to  make  a  snow  shoe.  After  vainly  trying,  for 
some  time,  he  abandoned  the  work  in  despair  and 
went  away.  On  returning,  however,  several  even- 
ings in  succession,  he  found  that  the  work  he  could 
not  perform  had  invariably  progressed  during  his 
absence,  and  noticing  always  a  little  bird  flying 
away  upon  his  arrival,  he  suspected  it  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  mystery.  After  many  vain  efforts, 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  bird,  and  it  was  at 
once  transformed  into  a  beautiful  woman. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Was  labor  honorable  with  the  Indian?    Who  did  all  the  work? 

Were  they  hospitable?  What  was  always  expected  of  the 
(Tuest? 

2.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  mechanic  arts  amonsr  them? 

What  kind  of  knowledge  had  v^'^y?  Were  they  self-reliant 
under  difficalties  7  What  kind  of  v^'^ends  and  enemies  did  they 
make?  Were  they  truthful  ?  What  did  they  think  of  a  liar? 
Did  they  admire  patience  and  endurance  under  suffering? 
Whnt  instance  is  given  of  this? 

3.  In  matters  of 'business  what  was  the  capacity  of  the  Indian? 

When  WAS  he  sharp  in  a  bargain? 

4.  What  kind  of  political  organization  had  the  Indians  ?     For  what 

was  the  Chief  chosen?  What  were  his  duties?  Who  was 
entitled  to  a  seat  around  the  council  fire  ?  How  was  the  coun- 
cil conducted  ?    Who  generall^^  controlled  it? 
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5.  \«  bat  was  the  religious  beKcf  of  tlie  Indian  ?    Wliat  was 

j^enernlly  buried  wiili  liini  ?  How  did  lie  bury  his  dead? 
Why  did  he  bury  them  sometimes  in  trees  1 

6.  Were  the  Indians  idolaters?    What  was  the  nature  of  the 

great  Spirit  in  whom  I  hey  believed?  Did  they  regard 
Adam  ns  their  ancestor  ?  What  was  the  Chippewas'  story 
of  the  creation  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

TSE  DISCO  VERY  OF  AMERICA. 


SECTION  I. 

WHO  DISCOVERED  AMERICA? 

1.  One  may  loam  from  history  a  great  deal  about 
the  different  races  of  people,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, have  dwelt  in  the  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  but,  concerning  those  which  have  oc- 
cupied America,  history  goes  no  farther  back  than 
the  year  1492.  It  is  true  that  an  Icelandic  historian 
claims  for  his  own  countrymen  the  credit  of  having 
discovered  and  colonized  America  about  1004 ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Greenland  was  settled  by  this  people 
about  this  time;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  Eu- 
ropean ever  knew  of  the  existence  of  America  before 
its  discovery  by  Columbus. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

2.  Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World,  was  born  in  Genoa,  in  1435.  He  was  a 
studious  boy,  but  his  father  was  too  poor  to  let  him 
give  much  time  to  his  books.  However,  he  got  a 
fair  knowledge  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
geography.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea, 
and  soon  became  a  great  traveller.  He  visited 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries.  He  also  wont  to  Iceland, 
and  explored  the  waters  just  beyond  it.    This  ^  hb 
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nt  that  time,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  knowD  world. 
The  aricieotB  had  believed  that  beyond  this  was  a 
boundl«etB  expanse  of  troubled  waters,  filled  with 
dangorouB  reefs,  and  swept  by  perpetual  storms. 


Hia  ItEASOKB  FOU 


:<  THE  WEST. 


3.  No  evidence  of  the  chaoa  of  elements,  as  sup- 
posed to  bo  on  the  confines  of  the  known  world, 
appeared  to  Uoiumbua  in  his  many  voyages.  He 
found  the  waters,  beyond  the  furthest  known  islands, 
tranqnil  and  deep  as  those  which  lay  between  them 
and  Europe. 


His  geographical  researches  suggested  to  him  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth;  and  the  more  he  investi- 
gated, the  more  Le  was  convinced  that  snch  was 
the  case.  From  this  presumption,  he  concluded  that 
there  must  he  a  continent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth,  to  balance  those  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
It  miglit  be  a  part  of  Asia.  No  one  could  teil,  for 
Asia  bad  never  been  circumnavigated.  Many  cir- 
cumstances confirmed  him  in  this  belie£    Piecee  ol 
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wood,  with  carious  devices  upon  them  and  strangelv 
carved,  had  been  found  in  the  unexplored  ocean. 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  Azores,  whole  trees  iiad 
been  washed  from  some  distant  Western  country ; 
and  once,  there  had  been  found  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  men,  entirely  different  in  appearance  from  thQ 
natives  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

HIS  KFTORTS  TO  OBTAIN  AID. 

4.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  bis  opiwion, 
he  diligently  set  about  seeking  means  to  prove  it. 
He  first  applied  to  the  Government  of  Genoa,  if  ere, 
his  offers  were  flatly  rejected,  owing  probably  to  the 
decline  of  commercial  enterprise  among  thjH  people. 
John  II  of  Portugal,  was  next  appealea  U).  His 
royal  counsellors  represented  the  scheme  as  wild 
and  visionary,  and  Columbus  was  refused  again. 
His  representations,  however,  influenced  them  to 
equip  an  expedition  for  discovery  under  another 
commander.  He  then  sent  his  brother  to  Henry  VII, 
of  England.  This  monarch  would  in  all  probability 
have  encouraged  the  enterprise  and  furnished  the 
necessary  aid,  but  Bartholomew  was  captured  by 
pirates,  and  was  so  long  on  the  way,  that  Columbus 
bad  gotten  aid  from  another  quarter  before  he  heard 
from  Henry, 

HB  APPLIES  TO  THR  KINO  AND  QUEEN  Of  SPAIN. 

5.  Disappointed  on  all  sides,  but  with  his  spirit 
unbroken,  once  more  he  applies  for  aid — this  time 
to  the  Government  of  Spain.  It  was  so  long  before 
be  could  get  a  hearing,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  in  the  interval, 
by  making  charts  and  maps.  Ferdinand,  at  last, 
gave  him  an  audience.  Having  listened  to  his  pro- 
jects, he  referred. them  to  the  scientific  profestjors 
of  the  University  of  Salamanca;  and  by  their  ad- 
vice, pronounced  them  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Isa- 
bella, wife  of  Ferdinand,  and  Queen  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  after  repeated  refusals,  granted  him  an  inter- 
view.   She  sent  him  a  small  sum  of  money  (seventy 
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dollars)  to  enable  him  to  appear  at  Court.  When 
Columbus  laid  before  her  his  plans,  and  besought 
her,  with  eloquence,  to  seize  the  glory  of  giving  to 
the  world  a  new  continent,  she  was  touched  by  bib 
enthusiasm  and  moved  by  his  argument.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  enterprise,  and  the  want  of  money  to 
put  it  into  execution,  made  her  decline  to  furnish 
the  requested  aid.  Columbus  was  now  in  despair, 
when  the  Queen,  influenced  by  some  of  her  counsel- 
lors, determined  to  raise  the  necessary  means,  if  she 
bad  to  pledge  her  crown  jewels.  Columbus  was 
commissioned  as  High  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  all 
the  countries  he  might  discover,  and  he  hastened  to 
Palos  to  fit  out  the  expedition.  Of  course  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  sailors.  The  prospect  of  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  discovery,  was  by  no 
means  agreeable.  The  aid  of  the  Queen  was  again 
called  in,  and  by  her  assistance  he  obtained  ninety 
men  to  man  his  small  fleet  of  three  vessels.  The 
flag-ship  alone  had  a  deck,  and  was  called  the  Santa 
Maria.  The  others,  Pinta  and  Kina,  were  command- 
ed by  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Pinzon.  A 
year's  supply  of  provisions  was  stored  away. 


Quest. ons  for  Examination, 

1.  What  may  one  learn  from  history  concerning  the  inhabi- 

tants of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere?  Wliar,  concerning 
those  of  America?  What  is  claimed  by  un  Icelandic  his- 
torian?   When  and  by  whom  was  Greenland  settled  ? 

2.  When  and  where  was  Columbus  born  ?    Give  an  nccount 

ofhis  early  life.  When  did  he  go  to  sea  ?  What  countries 
did  he  visit  ? 

3.  What  did  he  find  to  be  (he  case  on  the  outer  limits  of  the 

explored  world  ?  What  suggested  the  rotundity  of  the 
earih  ?  How  came  he  to  think  there  was  a  continent  op- 
posite to  those  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere?  What  cirr 
cumstances  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion  ? 
k.  To  whom  did  he  first  anplv  for  assistance?  With  what 
result  ?  To  whom  next. ?  With  what  result  ?  To  whom 
did  he  send  his  brotlier?  Why  was  this  effort  fruit- 
less? 


J 
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S.  To  whom  did  he  next  apply?  How  did  he  earn  a  living  while 
waiting  for  an  audience  7  What  was  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  Ferdinand 7  Who  finally  favored  his  enterprise?  With 
what  authority  did  Isabella  clothe  him?  How  did  he  raise  a 
complement  of  sailors  ?  Why  would  they  not  volunteer  for 
the  expedition  7 


SECTION  11. 


THB  VOYAGB  OP   DI8C0VBR7. 


1.  When  the  squadron  was  ready  to  sail,  Colum 
bus,  with  his  officers  and  crew,  solemnized  their 
departure  with  religious  services;  and,  committing 
themselves  to  heaven,  took  a  melancholy  leave  of 
their  friends.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  this 
little  fleet  left  the  harbor  of  Palos,  to  venture  upon 
an  unexplored  waste  of  stormy  waters.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Canaries. 
Among  these  islands  they  stopped  about  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  repair  the  Pinta  and  take  in  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  water.  On  the  6th  of  September,  they  set 
sail  and  left  the  known  world  behind.  As  apparently 
the  last  land  of  earth  faded  from  their  view,  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  bold  sailors, 
about  to  enter  upon  regions  which  their  imagina- 
tions pictored  full  of  strange  and  inconceivable  hor- 
rors. Perhaps  they  strain  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  leviathan  of  the  deep,  or  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  each  crested  billow,  lest  it  may  be  the 
brink  of  some  bottomless  whirlpool.  As  day  after 
day  passes  by,  and  ever  yet  the  same  blue,  beautiful 
expanse  stretches  out  before  them,  they  begin  to  lose 
a  consciousness  of  danger,  and  to  take  pleasure  in 
reflecting  upon  the  grandeur  of  their  situation. 

The  stimulus  of  novelty,  however,  soon  loses  its 
power,  and  they  begin  to  long  for  a  return.  A 
week  of  comparative  pleasure  is  followed  by  oue 
of  painful  anxiety,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  crew 
are  loud  and  threatening.  The  action  of  the  nee- 
dle, too,  in  no  longer  pointing  towards  the  North 
star,  increases  their  apprehension.  Columbus  himself 
was  perplexed,  but  not  dismayed,  at  this  apparent 
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change  in  the  laws  of  nature;  for  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  not  then  known. 

Explaining  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  men,  though 
not  to  his  own,  he  relieved  their  fears  on  this  score. 
But,  as  the  days  rolled  on,  and  still  no  land  appeared, 
both  officers  and  men  insisted  on  returning.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Columhus  could  pre- 
vent a  mutiny.  At  last,  when  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion were  exhausted,  when  they  no  longer  listened 
to  his  eloquence,  or  heeded  his  threats,  he  promised 
to  return  in  three  days,  if  within  that  time  land  did 
not  appear. 

He  felt  warranted  in  making  this  promise,  by  the 
signs  of  land  which  now  began  to  be  visible.  The 
water  was  more  shallow  ;  flocks  of  birds  were  seen ; 
and  a  curiously  wrought  staff  had  been  picked  up. 
Weeds,  too,  came  floating  by,  different  from  any 
known  to  the  voyagers. 

THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  LAND. 

2.  ■  During  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October,  Colum- 
bus, whose  anxiety  would  not  let  him  sleep,  thought 
he  saw  a  light  in  the  distance.  It  was  moving,  too, 
as  if  carried  by  some  human  hand.  Others  said 
they  saw  it,  and  no#  hope  filled  every  breast.  At 
three  in  the  morning  a  gun  from  the  Pint  a,  followed 
by  a  prolonged  shout,  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
of  land.  At  daylight,  the  expectant  sailors  stood 
peering  through  the  gray  dawn.  Presently  the 
sun  arose,  and,  gilding  the  landscape  with  golden 
beauty,  displayed  to  the  astonished  sailors  a  scene  of 
rare  and  enchanting  loveliness.  The  land  was  cov- 
ered with  groves  decorated  with  the  gorgeous  foliage 
and  flowers  of  a  tropical  clime.  Bed  men,  flaunting 
with  feathers  and  glittering  with  rude  embroidery, 
stood  along  the  shore  The  ships,  they  supposed, 
were  largo  sea-birds,  while  they  regarded  the  Span- 
iards as  visitors  from  the  skies,  or  children  of  the 
sun. 

THE  LANDING.    (OCT.  13.  1493.) 

3.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  October,  Colum- 
bus, richly  attired   in  scarlet,  with  sword  in  hand. 
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firet  touched  the  newly  disoovered  world.  Eneeling 
on  the  beach,  he  kissed  the  land  with  tears  and 
thanksgiving.  When  he  had  thus  taken  formal  pos- 
session of  the  country,  his  followers  rendered  him  hom- 
age as  viceroy,  regarding  him  with  almost  the  same 
veneration  as  the  savages  did  —  who  prostrated 
themselves  at  his  feet.  This  first  discovered  land 
was  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  and  was  called  by 
Columbus,  San  Salvador. 

TDRTHEB  DISCOVERIES'  AND  THE  BETURN. 

4.  From  San  Salvador,  Columbus  sailed  south  in 
Bearish  of  gold,  which,  the  Indians  said,  was  to  be 
found  in  that  direction.  It  was  then  that  he  discov- 
ered Cuba  and  Hayti,  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1493,  having  left  thirty-five 
of  his  men  as  a  colony  at  Hayti,  he  set  sail  for  Spain. 
During  the  voyage  a  violent  storm  threatened  to 
destroy  his  vessels.  Fearing  that  the  benefit  of  his 
discoveries  might,  by  his  death,  be  lost  to  mankind, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  them  on  parchment, -and, 
putting  it  in  a  cask,  threw  the  latter  overboard,  with 
the  hope  that,  by  some  lucky  chance,  it  might  reach 
Europe.  The  ships,  however,  weathered  the  gale, 
and,  though  much  shattered,  finally  reached  Palos  in 
safety.  Their  distinguished  reception  compensated 
Columbus  and  his  sailors  for  all  they  had  suffered. 
Cannon  thundered,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
shouts  of  an  admiring  populace.  The  king  and 
queen  loaded  him  with  honor  when  they  had  heard 
his  story  and  beheld  the  native^  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him. 

THE  8KC0ND  TOTAOB 

5.  Columbus  sailed  again  from  Cadiz  in  September, 
1493,  with  quite  a  formidable  fleet  of  seventeen  (17) 
vessels  and  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  men.  Upon  reach- 
ing Hayti,  or  Hispaniola,  as  he  called  it,  he  found 
that  his  little  colony  had  been  massacred  by  the 
Indians.  He  now  erected  a  fort,  and  established  a 
new  colony  there.     Continuing  thence  his  explort* 
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tions,  he  visited  Jamaica  and  the  surrounding islaiidck 
But  the  sailors  began  to  tire  of  their  life.  They 
expected  to  find  gold  mines  and  valleys  of  diamonds. 
Columbus  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  theii 
misfortunes.  His  management  was  complained  of, 
and  his  accusers  so  far  listened  to,  that  an  unfriendly 
emissary  was  sent  to  investigate  his  conduct.  Co- 
lumbus at  once  returned  to  Spain,  and,  pleading  his 
cause  in  person  before  the  throne,  was  agai»»  *ec::;iTod 
viio  the  confidence  of  his  royal  patron. 


Questions  for  Examinatum, 

1  How  was  tbe  departure  of  the  explorers  solemnized?     When 

did  the  fleet  leave  Palos?  Where  did  they  stop  for  three  weeks, 
and  for  what  purpose?  When  did  they  leave  the  coofioes  of 
the  known  world?  What  must  have  hcen  the  feelings  of  the 
common  siiilors,  when  turning  their  backs  on  the  last  of  land  ? 
When  did  their  hearts  begin  to  fail?  How  did  Columhiis  re- 
assure them?  Did  the  variation  of  the  needle  frighten  them? 
What  be<;an  to  appear  when  their  patience  was  nearly  exhaus- 
ted?   What  promise  did  he  make  to  the  discontented  sailors? 

2  W  hen  was  land  first  discovered  ?  -  Under  what  circumstances  ? 

What  appearance  did  it  present  to  their  view?  Were  any 
people  on  the  shore?  How  were  they  dressed?  For  whom 
did  they  take  the  Spaniards? 

3.  What  were  the  formalities  of  the  landing?    How  did  his  men 

regard  Columbus  ?    Wkat  island  was  this  first-discovered  land  ? 

4.  Whither  did  Columbus  now  sail?     With  what  design?    On  this 

voyage  what  islands  did  he  discover?  When  did  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Spain?  What  happened  during  this  voyage? 
What  was  tbe  character  of  his  reception  in  Spain? 
6.  When  did  he  make  his  second  voyage?  With  how  large  a  fleet? 
What  did  he  find  upon  reaching  Uispaniola?  Whither  did  he 
go  from  that  place?  Why  did  the  sailors  begin  to  tire?  Of 
what  was  he  accused?  How  was  he  acquitted  and  again 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  ? 


SECTION  III. 

OOLUHBUS*  THIRD  YOTAGI  AND  DBATH* 

1.  Columbus  sailed  on  his  third  voyage  in  1498. 
After  coming  near  the  South  American  coast  and 
touching  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola.  He  had  not  heen  long  engaged  here  in 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  when  a  Spaniard 
named  Bovadilla  arrived  from  the  mother  country. 
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with  ordejs  to  snperecde  him.  Bovadilla,  instigated 
by  his  enemieSy  sabjccted  Cohimbus  to  the  vilest 
treatment,  and  sent  him  back  to  Spain  with  iron  fet- 
ters on  his  limbs.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  indig* 
nant  at  this  treatment  of  so  great  a  man,  offered  to 
violate  the  commands  of  his  superior,  and  to  remove 
the  chains;  but  Columbus  refused,  and  said  that  he 
wished  them  to  be  buried  with  him.  Upon  his  arri- 
val in  Spain,  he  was  at  once  arraigned  before  his  sove- 
reign, and  honorably  acquitted.  The  fair  fame  of 
the  great  discoverer  was  thus  vindicated ;  but  he 
was  left  to  pine  away  and  die  in  poverty  and  want, 
while  others  were  crowned  with  the  laurels  which 
he  had  won.  He  died  at  Yalladolid,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age. 

THE  ORIGIN  01  TUB  MAMB,  AMERICA. 

2.  After  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus 
was  published,  many  other  navigators  were  seized 
with  a  thirst  for  discovery.  Among  these  was 
Ojeda,  a  Spaniard,  who  touched  at  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast  in  his  voyage.  In  his  company  was  a 
well  educated  and  accomplished  gentleman  of  Flo- 
rence, by  the  name  of  AmerigOi  Vespucia,  who  pub- 
lished an  interesting  description  of  the  land  he  had 
visited.  This  being  the  first  written  account  of  the 
Kew  World,  the  continent  of  America  took  its  name 
irom  that  of  the  author,  and  has  ever  since  retained  it. 

JOHN   CABOT   AND   HIS   SON   SEBASTIAN. 

3.  In  the  year  1497  John  Cabot,  commissioned 
by  Henry  the  VII  of  England  to  discover  and  oc- 
cupy new  lands  on  the  Western  hemisphere,  set  sail 
for  America.  He  first  landed  at  Newfoundland,  and, 
obtaining  a  few  Indians  and  turkeys  there,  he  returned 
to  England  with  his  captives.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  out  to  discover  a  northwest 
passage  to  China.  This  northwest  passage  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  above  the  continent  of 
America,  and  to  pass  through  Behring's  Straits. 
For  more  than  three  centuries,  expedition  has  fol- 
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lowed  expedition,  in  seareh  of  this  faraons  passage. 
Many  have  retarned,  but  many  have  been  lost,  it  is 
supposed,  amid  the  icebergs  of  the  North.  Sebastian, 
appalled  by  the  sight  of  towering  mountains  of  ice, 
soon  returned,  and  sailed  southwai*d  along  the 
American  coasts  Touching  at  numerous  points  as 
far  south  as  Albemarle  Sound,  he  took  possession  of 
the  whole  in  the  name  of  the  English  King.  This 
was  the  basis  of  England's  title  to  her  American 
possetssions. 

THB   niSOOVEBIBS   Off   THB   fRBNCn. 

4.  In  1524,  Francis  I,  of  France  sent  out  Yerraz- 
aani,  a  Florentine  sailor,  to  make  discoveries  and 
settlements  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  crown. 
For,  as  soon  as  it  was  satisfactorily  established  that 
a  new  and  fertile  continent  had  been  discovered  in 
the  Western  hemisphere,  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
strove  who  should  get  the  largest  part  of  it.  It  was 
in  that  direction,  too,  that  human  enterprise  tended. 
The  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  always  animating  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Caucasian  race,  was  excited 
by  the  tempting  arena  in  this  unknown  country. 
Yerrazzani  reached  the  American  continent  on  the 
Korth  Carolina  coast.  His  crew  gazed  in  wonder 
at  the  natives  in  their  wild  costumes  of  beads  and 
feathers.  Lounging  beneath  umbrageous  trees  and 
on  banks  of  flowers,  they  seemed  the  savage  lords 
of  an  enchanted  land. 

Thence  northward  they  sailed,  and  touched  at 
Newport,  and  Ehode  Island.  From  the  last  point 
they  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  home  to 
France,  without  having  made  a  permanent  settlement 
anywhere.  Jacques  Cartier  was  the  discoverer 
whose  settlements  furnished  the  basis  of  the  French 
claim  to  a  portion  of  North  America.  In  1534,  he 
touched  at  Newfoundland.  On  Saint  Lawrence  day 
he  discovered  the  gulf  of  that  name.  He  made  a 
second  voyage  in  1535,  and  discovered  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Ascending  the  stream,  he  reached  the 
island  of  Hochelaga,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Mont 
Real,  afterwards  written  Montreal.     The  country,  he 
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tjalled  New  Franca  Having  spent  here  a  very  un- 
fsomfortable  winter,  he  returned  in  the  spring,  and 
^Id  not  hesitate  to  give  a  flattering  description  of 
the  lands  he  had  visited. 

THB   FIRST   SETTLEMSNf  Ot  THE   FRENOS. 

5.  In  the  sixteenth  centnry,  many  attempts  were 
made  by  the  French  to  plant  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  America.  But  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  the 
North,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
^n  the  South,  rendered  all  their  efforts  ineffectaaL 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tory,  that  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  was 
made.  This  was  effected  by  Do  Montz  in  1605,  at 
Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  Three  years  afterwards, 
the  fii'st  permanent  settlement  in  Canada  was  made 
by  Champlain.  He  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
discovered  the  lake  of  his  name. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1  Wh^Ti  A\(\  Oolnmhns  Pail  on  his  third  voyai^e?  At  what  islands 
did  lie  6tup?  What  wh<  he  doing  at  Utspaniula  when  Bovar 
dilla  an-ived?  What  did  the  latter  come  for?  How  did  ho 
in'Ht  Cohira'ows?  What  did  the  captain  of  the  ship  propose? 
What  did  Columbus  sayT  What  was  the  result  of  his  trial? 
In  what  circumstances  did  be  die? 

%  Explain  the  origin  of  tlie  name,  America. 

3.  Who  was  John  Cabot?  When  was  he  first  commissioned  to  make 

discoveries?  Give  an  account  of  his  voyaore.  What  was  Se« 
bastian  sent  out  for  ?  Where  was  this  Northwest  passage  sup- 
posed to  be  ?  Has  much  interest  been  felt  upon  this  subject  for 
a  long  time  7  Why  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of  all  explora- 
tions in  regard  to  it?    Give  an  account  of  Sebastian^s  voyage. 

4.  When  and  by  whom  was  Verrajszani  sent  out?    For  what  pui> 

pose?  Why  were  European  raonarchs  sending  expeditions  of 
this  sort?  What  other  causes  tended  to  send  out  companies  of 
adventurers  to  the  new  country  ?  When  did  Verraezjxni  leave, 
and  what  did  he  see?  D  d  he  leave  a  permanent  settlement 
anywhere?  Who  was  Jacques  Carrier?  Give  an  account  of 
his  voyage?  What  did  he  discover?  What  did  he  call  the 
country  he  discovered  ? 
i.  When  did  the  French  succeed  in  making  a  permanent  settlement 
in  America?  By  whom,  and  when,  was  this  accomplished? 
At  what  point?  By  whom,  and  when,  was  the  6r8t  permanent 
French  settlement  made  in  Canada  ? 
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SECTION  IV. 

FONCI  PB  LSON. 

1  SpaiD  was  far  ahead  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  in  making  discoveries  in  the  New  World. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  her  nohlcst  and  mo6t  enter- 
prising eitizens,  was  the  first  to  make  a  landing  in 
Florida.  He  and  his  companions)  excited  by  stories 
of  an  enchanted  land,  and  a  fountain  whose  waters 
gave  perpetual  yoath,  landed  upon  the  coast  in 
(nearch  of  the  latter. 

They  found  the  earth  blooming  and  fragrant  with 
forests  of  flowers.  Carried  away  with  the  beautiful 
prospect,  they  called  the  land  Florida,  and  readily 
believed  that  in  its  rosy  groves  might  be  found  the 
long-songht-for  fountain  of  health.  Travelling  into 
the  interior,  in  search  of  it,  for  some  time,  they  finally 
gave  up  in  despair,  and  abandoned  the  country. 

f  EBDINANS  DB  SOTO* 

2.  In  1539,  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Florida 
was  again  attempted  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto.  Land- 
ing at  Tampa  bay  with  six  hundred  mail-clad  war- 
riors, he  marched  at  once  into  the  interior,  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest  and  plunder. 

Gold  was  the  great  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
pretended  colonial  expeditions.  Brave,  proud,  bigoted, 
and  avaricious,  they  blended  strangely  with  religious 
enthusiasm,  a  more  than  savage  cruelty  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  unoffending  Indians.  Ferdinand  de 
Soto  was  a  distinguished  specimen  of  the  most 
admired  class  of  Spanish  adventurers. 

A  daring  warrior  in  the  propagation  of  his  reli- 
gious tenets,  or  in  extending  the  power  of  the  Span- 
ish throne,  he  was  nevertheless  imbued  with  a  thirst 
for  gold  that  made  him  sometimes  more  barbarous  in 
bis  actions  than  the  savages  whom  he  proposed  to 
civilize.  Like  all  philanthropists,  who  would  compel 
others  to  accept  tfieir  good  advice,  he  concealed  be- 
neath a  religious  fanaticism,  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  gold  and  plunder. 
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OB  PRRPARKS  FOB  A  LONG  MARCH. 

3.  His  little  army  was  prepared  for  making  a  long 
tour  through  the  forests  and  swamps  of  America, 
He  had  with  him  a  forge  for  making  and  mending 
weapons,  and  also  a  drove  of  hogs.  For  sixteen 
months  they  wandered  over  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  Alaharoa  and  Georgia.  Misled  by  their 
guides,  constantly  deceived  by  the  Indians  whom 
I  hey  met  and  questioned,  they  finally,  in  the  fall  of 
1540,  reached  a  walled  village  on  the  site  now  occu- 
])ied  by  Mobile.  Here,  from  some  attempt  at  op- 
]>resAion  or  plunder  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  two  thousand  five  hundred 
nativps,  and  sixteen  Spaniards  were  killed. 

THE  DISCOVERT  OF  THE  M18ST8SIPPI. 

4.  Leaving  this  place,  De  Soto  started  northward, 
on  hearing  that  gold  was  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  North  country. 

Worn  out  by  fatigue,  their  ranks  thinned  by  dis- 
ease and  battle,  and  exhausted  by  repeated  disap- 
pointment, they,  at  length,  footsore  and  jaded,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  they  had  overcome  incredible  difficulties, 
and  experienced  unheard-of  sufferings,  their  thirst  for 
gold  did  not  permit  them  to  remain  here.  After 
spending  a  month  in  crossing  the  river,  and  resting, 
De  Soto,  with  his  daring  band,  disappeared  once 
more  in  the  western  wilderness.  The  Indians  had 
told  them  of  reputed  golden  regions  in  the  far  north- 
west, and  they  once  more  set  out  in  search  of  this 
god  of  their  idolatry. 

DEATH  Of  DE  SOTO. 

5.  They  were  again  doomed  to  disappointment. 
No  toil,  no  daring,  no  suffering  among  hostile  tribes 
and  in  trackless  forests,  could  discover  the  place  of 
this  hidden  gold.  At  length  they  reached  the  coun- 
try of  the  Natchez  Indians.  This  warlike  tribe 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demands  for  plunder, 
and  threatened  war  if  they  persisted  in  them.     Here 
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De  Soto,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  disappointment, 
was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  and  died  in  May, 
1542.  His  comrades  wrapped  the  body  in  his  mantle, 
and  while  the  priests  chanted  a  funeral  requiem, 
sank  it,  at  midnight,  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  rest  of  the  band,  after  wandering  as  far  south 
aH  the  plains  of  Texas,  returned,  and  reached  the 
Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  Ked  river.  Building 
themselves  some  frail  boats,  they  descended  the  river 
from  this  point,  and  finally  reached  the  Mexican 
coast,  with  the  loss  of  about  half  of  their  original 
number. 

HUOUBNOT    C0L0NIB8. 

6.  In  1564,  a  colony  of  Huguenots,  or  French  Pro- 
testants, set  sail  from  France  to  find  a  new  home 
where  they  could  worship  God  after  their  own 
hearts.  Persecuted  and  reviled  in  France,  they 
determined  rather  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
and  hostile  savages,  than  endure  any  longer  the 
tyranny  of  the  Catholics. 

John  Ribault  was  their  leader,  and  many  of  his 
companions  were  of  the  best  families  in  France. 
They  settled  on  the  St.  John's  river  in  Florida. 
Another  party,  about  the  same  time,  settled  at  Port 
Boyal,  on  the  coast  of  Carolina.  There  they  built  a 
fort,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Carolina.  These  last, 
not  long  after,  having  suffered  much  from  hunger 
and  disease,  returned  to  Europe. 

But  the  colony  on  St.  John's  island  remained  until 
massacred  in  the  most  inhuman  manner  by  the 
Catholic  Spaniards. 

THE  MA9SA0RB  Of  TBI  HUGUENOTS. 

7.  Philip  II,  hearing  of  the  Protestant  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  1565,  commissioned  Me- 
landez,  a  blood-thirsty  fanatic,  to  go  and  break  it  up. 

Having  arrived  upon  the  coast  on  St.  Augustine's 
day,  he  gave  the  name  of  that  saint  to  the  river.up 
which  he  sailed,  and  the  town  that  he  founded  on 
its  bank. 
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This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
forty  years  before  any  other.  Kibault,  the  head  of 
the  French  colony,  hearing  of  the  design  of  Melan- 
dez,  prepared  to  defend  his  people  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Supposing  that  the  Spaniards  would  attack 
them  by  sea,  he  boldly  embarked  the  best  portion  of 
his  fighting  men,  and  advanced  to  meet  them.  A 
terrible  storm  arose  and  shipwrecked  his  whole  fleet. 

The  Spaniards,in  the  meantimojcrossed  the  forests, 
and  attacked  them  by  land.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort,  inferior  in  number  and  taken  by  surprise,  soon 
surrendered.  All,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
were  butchered.  Some  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners 
were  afterwards  discovered  along  the  shore,  feeble 
and  exhausted,  and  ignorant  of  the  terrible  fate  of 
their  fapiilies.  Melandez  invited  them  to  surrender, 
promising  mercy.  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
were  rewarded  with  death. 

THE  BifFECT  GIT  THE  NBWS  IN  FRANCE. 

8.  When  the  news  of  this  massacre  of  nine  hun- 
dred French  reached  France,  great  indignation  was 
excited  among  the  people;  though  their  bigoted 
King,  Charles  IX,  was  indifferent.  His  hatred  of  the 
Protestants  was  so  great  that  he  almost  rejoiced  at 
the  news.  The  people,  though,  neither  forgot  nor 
forgave  it.  Three  years  afterwards,  a  party  of 
French,  led  by  the  gallant  Chevalier  Gourges,  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  colony  and  slew  three  hundred 
of  them.  Some  he  hung  upon  trees,  and  above 
them  left  the  inscription  :  ^^  I  do  not  this  as  unto 
Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers 
and  murderers."  The  Spanish  colony  was  severely 
punished,  but  not  destroyed  ;  and  it  provod  to  be  the 
first  permanent  settlement  made  by  Europeans  upon 
the  shores  of  i.he  United  States. 


QiLestions  for  Examination. 

1.  In  what  respect  was  Spain  in  advance  of  the  other  nations  of 
Eiiro(>e?  Who  first  visited  Florida  and  gave  to  it  its  name? 
What  did  he  search  for?  Wbj*  did  he  not  succeed  in  estabiibh- 
ing  a  colony  ? 
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I.  Who  next  attempted  its  conquest  and  settlement?  Give  an 
account  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto.  What  was  bis  character  and 
that  of  the  Spanish  fanatic's  in  general  ? 

8.  For  what  was  he  prepared?  What  did  he  have  with  him? 
h>ow  long  did  he  wander,  and  in  what  countries?  What  did 
he  reach  in  1540,  and  what  was  the  cause  and  result  of  the 
battle  which  there  ensued  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.     What 

direction  did  De  »Soto  then  take,  and  for  what  purpose? 

5.  With  what  Indians  did  they  meet  next,  and  how  were  they  treated 

by  them?    When  did  De  Soto  die.  and  how  was  he  buried? 

What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  band  ? 
6    When,  and  under  whom  did  the  Huguenots  arrive?    Who  were 

they?    Where  did  they  settle,  and  what  became  of  them  ? 
Y.  Who  was  Melandez?     When,  and  fur  what  purpose  was  he  sent 

to  Florida?    What  city  did  he  found?    Is  it  the  oldest  town 

in  the  United  States?    Give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of 

the  Huguenot  colony. 
8.  How  was  the  news  of  this  massacre  received  in  France  ?     When 

and  by  whom  was  it  avenged?    Was  the  Spanish  colony 

destroyed  ? 


CHAPTER    III. 

EirOLISH  ATTEMPTH  TO  COLONIZE. 


SECTION    1. 


eiB   HUHPHBET   GILBBRT* 


1.  English  monarchs  paid  little  attention  to 
America  until  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  She, 
fully  up  with  the  spirit  of  her  age,  saw  what  benefit 
was  to  accrue  to  her  people  from  the  establishment 
of  colonies  in  the  New  World;  and  hence  she  liber- 
ally encouraged  all  enterprises  of  that  nature.  In 
1578,  she  authorized,  by  an  open  or  patent  letter, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  to  take  possession  of  any 
•*  heathen  or  barbarous  land  "  in  America,  which  he 
might  find  unoccupied  by  Christians.  This  land 
was  to  belong  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  subject 
only  to  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  ob- 
tained. Clothed  with  this  authority,  he  made  two 
voyages,  but  accomplished  nothing.     While  return- 
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ing  On  his  last  voyage,  his  vessel  one  stormy  night 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  companions  never 
more  heard  of  him. 

BIB  WALTBB  RALETOH. 

2.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Gilbert  did  not  deter 
the  bold  and  enterprising  Sir  Waiter  Ealeigh,  from 
accepting  a  transfer  of  the  patent  to  himself,  and 
undertaking  to  achieve  what  the  former  had  failed 
to  perform^  He  first  sent  out  two  vessels  in  1584,  to 
make  reconnoissance,  instructing  Amidas  and  Bar- 
low,  their  commanders,  to  incline  towards  the  South. 

They  reached  Carolina,  the  same  year,  in  mid- 
summer, and  found  a  land  as  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive as  the  imagined  realms  of  the  fairies.  The  earth 
was  carpeted  with  flowers  of  richest  hue,  while 
blossoming  trees,  from  which  hung  the  sweet-smell- 
ing vine  with  its  purple  clusters,  when  brushed  by 
gentle  breezes,  waved  massive  bouquets  of  beauty 
in  the  sunlight.  The  natives,  too,  who  seemed  to 
onjoy  the  blessings  of  a  perpetual  paradise,  were 

f:entle  and  confiding.    An  Indian  queen,  on  Eoanoke 
sland,  entertained  them  hospitably,  and  treated  them 
with  great  kindness. 

The  voyagers  on  their  return,  of  course,  gave  glow- 
ing accounts  of  what  they  had  seen. 

THE  USa   Ot   TOBACCO. 

3.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Englishmen  first 
brought  to  Europe  the  potato  and  the  tobacco  plant. 
From  these  Indians  on  Eoanoke  Island,  they  learned 
to  use  them  both.  The  habit  of  smoking  was  an 
Indian  practice,  but  that  of  chewing  and  snuffing  is 
European.  Elizabeth,  who  listened  to  the  enthu- 
siastic descriptions  of  the  adventurers,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  new  country  that  she  named  it 

Virginia^  thus  investing  it  with  the  honorable  trust 
of  preserving  the  memory  of  the  Yirgin  Queen. 

SIB  BIOHABD  GBENVILLB. 

4.  Baleigh  found  it  quite  easy  now  to  obtain  re- 
cruits for  another  expedition.     Popular  curiosity  was 
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excited,  and  many  people  longed  to  wander  Id  th^ 
encbanted  land  in  search  of  riches.  In  1585^  he  senl 
out  Sir  Eichard  Grenville  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships. 
After  reaching  the  islands  at  which  Amidas  and  Ear- 
low  had  rested,  he  stopped  and  traded  with  the 
Indians.  Snspecting  an  Indian  of  haying  stolen  a 
silver  eurp^  he  burned  the  village  in  which  he  re- 
sided '  The  Indians  did  not  forget  this,  and  when 
Grenville  had  gone  away,  leaving  a  few  colonists 
under  Capt.  Lane,  they  showed  by  their  unfriendly 
conduct  that  the  ifnemory  of  Grenville's  inhunumity 
rankled  in  their  hearts.  In  the  following  year,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  touching  there,  yielded  to  the  earnest 
importunities  of  the  colonists,  and  permitted  them 
to  return  to  England  in  his  ships.  Soon  after  their 
departure,  Grenville  came  there  with  supplies  and 
recruits.  Not  finding  those  he  had  left,  be  placed 
fifteen  of  his  men  there  to  keep  possession.  Nothing 
was  ever  lean>ed  concerning  their  Kale,  and  it  was  ' 
supposed  they  had  been  massacred  by  the  ludiausw 

CAPTAIN  WHITl. 

6.  In  1587,  another  colony,  under  Captain  White, 
was  sent  out.  It  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
souls.  The  colonists  soon  beginning  to  suffer  foi 
supplies.  Captain  White  returned  to  England  after 
them.  Three  dreary  years  had  he  to  wait  before 
meeting  with  snceess.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  has- 
tening back,  what  was  his  horror  uj>on  reaching 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  wife  and  children,  to 
find  no  trace  of  them  left.  All  search  was  in  vain. 
Nothing  was  ever  learned  concerning  their  fate. 
His  was  the  colony  which  had  commenced  build- 
ing the  city  of  Ealeigh,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  first  child  of  English  parents  was  born  in 
America.  It  was  the  granddaughter  of  Captain 
White,  and  was  baptized  Virginia.  Such  continued 
misfortunes  exhausted  the  means  of  Ealeigh,  and 
finally,  discouraged  and  disheartened,  he  transferred 
his  charter  to  a  company  of  merchants. 
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BARTUOLOMhW   GOSN  LD. 

6.  Though  Ealeigh  abandoned  all  further  attempts 
at  planting  colonies  along  the  American  coast,  other 
adventurers  sprang  up.  in  1602,  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold  sailed  from  Falmouth,  and,  going  due  west, 
reached  the  American  shore  near  Kahant,  being  the 
first  one  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  a  direct  route. 
He  discovered  Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Entering  Buzzard's  Bay,  he  gave  a  beautiful  island 
discorored  there,  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  Near  its 
western  shore,  on  a  little  island,  he  built  a  fort,  and 
would  have  left  a  colony  there,  but  the  threatened 
hostility  of  the  Indians  frightened  away  those  who 
had  intended  to  remain. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  inferred  what  the  diffi- 
culties were  which  the  pioneer  colonists  had  to  encoun- 
ter on  the  American  shore.  Death,  through  savage 
liatred  or  an  unhealthy  climate,  seemed  their  uniform 
fate.  Hence  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America  before  there  was  an 
Englishman  settled  there. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Under  what  Eovereign  did  England  first  begin  to  take  an  inter- 

est in  the  establishment  of  colonies?  When  did  she  send  out 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  with  what  authority  did  she  clothe 
him?  Huwmany  voyages  did  he  make,  and  what  became  of  him  7 

2.  Who  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ?     What  did  he  undertake  ?    What 

did  he  first  send  out,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Give  an  account 
of  their  voyage  and  what  they  saw  ? 

3.  What  did  these  voyagers  bring  back  with  them  ?    Whence  came 

the  habit  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  ?  How  did  Eliza- 
beth receive  the  adventurers,  and  what  name  did  she  give  the 
country  ?v 

4.  Was  there  ahy  difiSculty  in  obtaining  recruits  for  a  second  expe- 

dition? Why  ?  Whom  did  Raleigh  next  send  out?  Give  an 
account  of  their  voyage?  What  occurred  there  which  bred 
bad  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the  ludians  ?  Who  arrived  in  the 
following  year  and  took  away  the  colonists?  ISoon  after  hl0 
departure,  who  arrived?  What  did  he  leave  there? 
6.  When  and  under  whom  lyas  the  next  colony  sent  out?  Did  it 
prosper  ?  Give  an  account  of  Capt.  White's  return  to  Eng« 
land,  and  what  he  found  upon  coming  back  to  Americaf 
What  city  did  this  colony  commence  to  build  ?  Whac  e£fecft 
did  so  roanv  mi»fortnne6  have  upon  Baleifrh  ? 
9* 
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6.  Who  was  Bartholomew  Gosnold?  When  did  he  sail  for  Amer- 
ica? When  did  he  first' touch  the  coast?  What  places  did 
he  discorer  ?  What  maj  we  infer  from  the  foregoing  ?  How 
long  after  the  discovery  of  America  before  an  English  MtUe- 
meat  was  made  in  the  oountr/  ? 


SECTION  II. 


THl   OnOANIZATION   Of   COLONIZATION    00MPANIB8. 

1.  In  1606,  King  James  I,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
efifortfl  of  the  French  to  found  colonies  along  the 
North  American  coast,  encouraged  the  organization 
of  two  mercantile  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  colonies.  To  the  London  company  he 
granted  the  southern  part,  while  the  northern  part 
was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  company.  Each  was 
Tested  with  a  right  of  land  extending  fifty  miles 
north  and  south  of  its  first  settlement.  The  part 
granted  to  the  London  Company,  was  to  lie  some- 
where between  the  88th  and  34tb  degrees  of  latitude, 
while  that  granted  to  the  Plj^raouth  Company,  was 
to  lie  between  the  parallels  41  and  45. 

THE  TOITNDnrO  OF  JAMB8TOWN,*aO(r?J 

2.  In  1607,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish 
an  English  colony  in  America,  was  made  by  the 
London  Company.  It  was  conducted  by  Captain 
Newport,  who  took  with  him  three  ships  and  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  Among  these  were  forty-eight 
registered  "gentlemen."  They  were  probably  the 
portionless  sons  of  English  .gentry,  who  had  been 
Drought  up  to  no  trade,  and  sought  in  the  new  world 
the  means  of  a  livelihood.  They  were  brave,  proud, 
and  enterprising,  but  unaccustomed  to  work.  Among 
them  was  Captain  John  Smith,  famous  for  his  won- 
derful adventures.  After  leading  a  life  filled  with 
romantic  incident  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  he  turned  his  course  towards  the  unexplored 
wilds  of  America.  With  this  population  of  one 
hundred  and  five  souls,  Captain  Newport  hoped  to 
make  a  settlement  and  build  a  city.    The  fieet  was 

"^ee^Maprp.  248.  ''       ' 
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driven  by  a  storm  past  Roanoke  Island  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Here  they  discovered  the  Powhatan 
river,  and  called  it,  from  its  majestic  appearance,  the 
James,  after  the  reigning  Engli8h  sovereign.  Fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth  they  landed,  and  laid  the  foun- 
datioB  of  their  city.  This  they  called  Jamestown, 
after  King  James  also. 

TUB   TROUBLES   OV    THE   BETTLEBS. 

3.  The  charter,  granted  to  the  settlers  by  the  King, 
provided  that  they  ehoiild  be  governed  by  a  council 
nominated  by  the  King.  At  lirst  there  was  to  be 
no  division  of  property,  but  all  was  to  be  held  in 
common.  As  soon  as  they  landed,  an  election  was 
held  by  the  council,  and  Kdward  Wingfield  was  chosen 
president.  His  administration  of  affairs  from  the 
beginning,  was  bad.  The  neighboring  Indians  an- 
noj'ed  the  colonists  by  stealing  and  shooting  their 
slock,  The  small  allowance  of  provisions  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  as  well  as  the  new  climate,  ex- 
cited disease.  The  sickness  soon  became  alarming 
in  its  extent  and  malignancy.  Some  four  or  five 
died  every  day ;  matters  got  worse  generally,  and 
the  colony  was  threatened  with  total  destruction. 
In  the  meantime  Captain  Newport  had  returned  to 
England  after  supplies.  Wingfield,  his  successor,  was 
caught  plotting  to  steal  the  public  stores  and  escape 
to  the  West  Indies.  General  demoralization  and 
wapt  of  mutual  confidence  prevailed,  and  there ' 
seemed  no  hope. 

CAPTAIN   JOHN   SMITH. 

4  At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Captain  John  Smith 
assumed  the  leadership,  and,  by  his  address  and  won- 
derful energy,  saved  the  infant  colony.  His  firmness 
intimidated  the  bad  and  encouraged  the  faint-hearted. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  enabled  him 
to  keep  the  savages  in  fear,  while  he  obtained  by 
the  most  skillful  diplomacy  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  colony.  Already  before  this,  Ca])tains  Smith 
and  Newport  had  ascended  the  James  to  the  head 
of  Ude- water,  at  which  point  the  beautiful  city  of 
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liicbmond  ia  now  situated.  Here  ll)ey  foand  the 
caiiital  of  the  Bava^e  confederacy  of  which  Powhatan 
■was  cliief.  This  savage  king  had  for  liis  metropolis 
a  village  of  twelve  wigwams.  He  was  aboat  sixty 
jeare  of  age,  aod  of  a  venerable  and  imposing  pres- 
tiiicc.  As  soon  as  Smith  was  called  by  common 
consent  to  the  leadership,  he  began  making  some 
veiy  bold  explorations  up  the  James  and  its  trihnlury 
stiTums.  The  company  had  instructed  that  explor- 
ing parties  should  be  sent  up  there  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  South  Sea.  li"or,  at  that  time,  it  was 
the  general  impression  that  the  river  flowing  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  connected  with,  or  Dearly  ap- 
proached, the  Pacific  Ocean. 


CAPTAIN  JOBH  SUITB. 


5.  During  one  of  these  voyiigcs  of  discovery,  Smith 
ascended  the  Cbickahominy,  a  Bmail  tributary  of  the 
James.  Becoming  separateil  from  his  companions, 
bo  was  attacked  by  tlio  Iiidians  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  aavagea,  proud  of  their  pi-ize,  carried 
liim  to  their  chief,  OpeehancaDOUgh,  and  the  latter 
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Kent  him  to  his  roj'al  brother,  Powhatan.  After  a 
formal  trial,  Smith  was  condemned  to  be  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  The  savages  were  about  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence,  when  Pocahontas,  the  daughter 
of  the  Indian  king,  interceded  for  the  prisoner.  Her 
tears  and  entreaties  melted  the  hearts  of  the  rude 
savages;  and  when  she  knelt  beside  the  bound  cap- 
tive and  laid  her  head  upon  his,  it  was  determined 
to  spare  him.  For  a  while,  Smith  remained  with 
the  Indians,  and  improved  his  time  in  studying  their 
manners  and  customs. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  When  did  King  James  become  alarmed  at  the  efiorts  of  the 

FreiHih,  and  wliy  ?  Whnt  did  he  encourage?  What  two 
compiuies  were  formed?  What  did  he  grant  lo  them? 
Wiih  what  was  each  vested?  What  were  the  hnuudaries 
of  the  part  granted  to  the  London  Company  ?  Wliat 
were  the  boundaries  of  that  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
Company  ? 

2.  Wlien  and  by  whom  was  the  first  settlement  made  in' Vir- 

ginia? By  whom  was  tliis  colony  conducted?  What 
was  the  size  of  tiie  colony,  and  of  whom  was  it  com- 
posed ?  Who  were  the_regiatered  "  genilemeu  "  ?  What 
was  their  character?  What  famous  adventurer  was 
among  them,  and  what  was  his  history?  Into  what  Bay 
was  the  fli*et  driven  by  a  storm?  Fn)m  what  does  the 
James  river  take  its  name?  Where  was  the  first  landing 
made?  What  name  did  the  settlers  give  to  the  town 
w^hich  they  founded  ? 

8.  What  government  did  the  charter  provide  for  the  colony  ? 
How  was  property  held  by  the  colonists  at  first? 
Who  was  the  first  president?  What  mishaps  l)efell  them ? 
What  threatened  the  colonv  with  destruction  ?  How  did 
Wingfield  administer  the  Government  ?  Of  what  was  he 
strongly  suspected. 

4  Who  now  as^tuined  the  leadership?  What  did  he  do? 
How  far  had  Captains  Smith  and  Newport  ascended  the 
James  River? 

5.  What  befell  Smith  on  a  voyage  up  the  Chickahominy  ? 
By  whose  efi(>rt8  was  his  life  saved  ?  Who  was  Poi^a- 
honlas?  Iii  what  manner  did  she  save  Smitli's  life? 
How  did  Smith  improve  his  time  while  among  the  In- 
dians? 
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SECTION  III. 

BHITH^B  RETURN,  AND  THE  GOLD  MANIA. 

1.  Having  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  dur- 
ing his  stay  among  them,  by  their  own  consent  Smith 
returned  to  Jamestown,  as  their  pled<^ed  ally  and 
friend,  Beiore  leaving  he  promised  to  Hcnd  back  to 
Powhatan,  by  his  guards,  two  cannon  and  a  grind- 
stone. These,  upon  reaching  homo,  he  offered  to 
his  guards,  but  they  thought  them  too  heavy,  and 
were  glad  enougn  to  take  instead  some  toys  and  trink- 
ets. Upon  arriving  at  Jamestown,  Smith  found  that 
the  population  had  been  reduced  to  fifty  persons,  most 
of  whom  were  broken  in  spirit  and  anxiouR,  at  any 
cost,  to  return  to  the  mother  country.  Partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  pereuasion,  he  made  them 
remain  until  the  next  year.  Thi*ir  spirits  were  once 
more  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Newport  with  sup- 
plieSy  and  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons.  Many  of  .the  new  emigrants  were 
vagabond  gentlemen  and  goldsmiths,  who  had  come 
to  look  for  gold.  Not  long  after  their  arrival,  yellow 
cliiy  was  found  on  the  river,  which  was  supposed  to 

.contain  gold.  Some  gold-smiths  assured  the  people 
of  this.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  most  industrious 
colonists  abandoned  their  labor  and  improvements, 
and  went  to  di^ji^ing  and  loading  a  vessel  with  the 
yellow  earth.  **  There  was  now  no  talk,  no  hope, 
no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load 
gold."  Smith  had  a<^ain  to  threaten  and  persuade; 
but  it  was  not  until  Newport,  who  had  carried  away 
a  cargo  of  the  now-found  treasure  to  England,  re- 
turned and  brought  the  news  that  the  precious  earth 
was  worthless,  that  the  gold  mania  was  entirely 
suppressed. 

HIS  EXPIjORATIONS  and  QBOORAFHICAL  CONJECTURES. 

2.  Some  time  after  Smith's  return  from  captivity, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  council.  While  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity,  he  never  neglected  the  welfare  of 
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the  colonists ;  yet  he  foand  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
indulge  his  curiosity  concerning  the  geography  of 
the  new  country.  He  made  frequent  voyages  of  dis- 
covery np  the  James,  the  Potomac,  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  the  Susquehanna.  He  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
present  site  of  Baltimore. 

During  an  expedition  up  the  Rappahannock,  be 
caplured,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Mamahoucks,  a 
prisoner,  who  first  told  him  of  the  Iroquois,  a  people 
who  dwelt  upon  a  great  water,  and  made  war  on  all 
the  world.  As  an  evidence  of  the  genius  of  Smith, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  map  which  he  made 
of  the  colony  was  found  afterwards  to  be  more  cor- 
rect than  those  of  his  successors  for  seventy-five 
years. 

THB  COMPANY  OBTAIN  A  NfcW  CHARTER. 

3.  In  1609,  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing colonization,  granted  another  and  more  liberal 
charter.  Under  it,  the  Governor  and  council  were  to 
enjoy  greater  power;  and  the  limits  of  the  colony 
were  to  be  extended. 

A  squadron  of  nine  vessels,  carrying  five  hundred 
persons  and  a  large  quantity  of  supplies,  now  set  sail 
for  Virginia.  On  board  of  them  were  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioners.  In  a  storm  off  the  coast 
of  Bermuda,  the  vessels  containing  these  were  driven 
ashore.  The  remainder  reached  Jamestown  in 
safety. 

DISTBBSS  AND  TBttSATSKED  DBSTBUCTION. 

4.  The  new  comers  found  the  colony  in  a  terrible 
condition.  Smith,  by  the  exercise  of  despotic  author- 
ity, bad  barely  managed  to  save  it.  But  a  remnant 
was  there,  who,  predisposed  to  anarchy,  were  still 
more  inclined  that  way,  when  they  heard  that  the 
newly  appointed  Commissioners  were  probably  lost. 
There  was  no  legitimate  authority,  and  hence  every 
one  felt  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

Smith  once  more  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  by  force  compelled  the  idle  and  vicious  to  behaves 
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thomflclvcs.  The  Indians,  too,  alarmed  at  the  rap- 
idly increasing  numbers  of  the  colony,  and  provoked 
by  llie  violence  of  some  of  the  whites,  organized  a 
formidable  plot  for  exterminating  the  whole  popala* 
lion. 

Pocahontas,  who  had  proved  their  gaardian  angel 
more  than  once,  bringing  in  baskets  of  corn  when 
starvation  threatened,  was  this  time  the  real  saviour 
of  the  colony. 

While  her  father  and  uncle  were  stealthily  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  unsuspecting  whites,  she  escaped 
by  night  from  her  paternal  roof,  and,  wandering 
alone  through  the  Markness,  reached  the  doomed 
village  in  time  to  sound  the  alarm.  On  account  of 
her  uniform  kindness  to  the  whites,  from  the  rescue 
of  Captain  Smith  to  this  act  of  unselfish  daring,  her 
memory  has  always  been  dearly  cherished  in  Vir- 
ginia. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  How  did  Smith  get  back  to  Jamestown  7    What  did  he  find  apon 

his  return  ?  Bow  did  he  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the 
colony  7  What  revived  their  spirits  7  Shortly  after  this,  what 
was  found  in  the  river  which  attracted  their  attention  ?  How 
did  Smith  repress  the  gold  mania  7 

2.  To  what  office  was  Smith  soon  elected  7    How  did  he  conduct 

the  affairs  of  the  colony  7  What  places  was  he  the  first  to 
visit  7  How  did  he  hear  of  the  Iroquois  7  What  is  said  of  his 
maps  of  ihe  supposed  interior  of  the  country  7 

3.  When  was  the  new  charter  granted,  and  for  what  pnrpose? 

What  new  advantage  did  it  confer  on  the  colony  7  Who  was 
the  newly  appointed  Governor  7  How  many  persons  did  he 
set  sail  with  for  Jamestown  ?    What  was  their  fate  7 

4.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  colony  upon  the  arrival  of  the 

new -comers  7  What  was  the  cause  of  the  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed 7  W^  ho  checked  it  7  By  what  means  7  What  new  enemy 
threatened  destruction,  and  from  what  cause?  Who  saved 
them  from  this  danger  7    What  did  she  do  7 
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SECTION  IV. 

CAPTAIN    smith's  DBPARTUHB. 

1.  In  spite  of  the  load  of  misfortunes  under  Tvbieh 
the  youthful  colony  was  struggling,  the  great  energy 
of  Smith  maintained  order  and  kept  alive  the  fires 
of  hope.  An  accidental  explosion  of  powder,  how- 
ever, inflicted  such  a  serious  wound  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  Subsequently  he 
came  back  to  America,  but  never  afterwards  revisit 
ed  Jamestown.  He  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in 
Shrewsbury  Church,  London.  Not  many  years  ago 
the  floor  of  the  (church  was  covered  over  with  a 
fresh  cement,  and  thus  the  humble  slab,  which  marks 
the  spot  of  his  grave,  was  hidden  from  view. 

THB  COLONY  80AR0BLT  SURVIVES  TQB  ABSENCE  Of  8Mrrn. 

2.  Though  numbering  four  hundred  and  ninety 
souls  at  the  departure  of  Smith,  the  colony  was  re- 
duced in  six  months  afterwards  to  8ixt3\  Disorder, 
violence,  and  vice,  ran  riot.  Quarrels  with  the  In- 
dians were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Foraging  par- 
ties of  whites  were  cut  off.  There  was  no  work,  no 
care,  and  no  order.  Famine  and  disease  ensued,  and 
hence  the  terrible  reduction  of  the  population  in  so 
short  a  time. 

Thirty  of  the  settlers  seized  a  ship  and  sailed 
away.  The-sixty  who  were  left  were  threatened  on 
the  one  hand  with  starvation,  on  the  other  with  ex- 
termination. 

Gatts  arrived  from  Bermuda  about  this  time,  and 
such  was  the  general  despair  among  the  colonists, 
that  in  a  short  time  all  went  on  board  his  fleet,  and, 
bidding  farewell  to  the  scene  of  their  many  sufferings, 
started  for  England.  The  mouth  of  the  James  was 
nearly  reached  when  Lord  Delaware,  with  three 
ships,  came  in  siijjht.  This  strange  meeting  at  the 
very  time  when  their  courses  were  about  to  separate, 
impressed  the  colonists  with  the  idea  of  providential 
interference  in  their  behalf,  and  they  willingly  turned 
back  with  Jjord  Delaware.    Lord  Delaware's  efforts 
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in  a  short  time  began  to  revive  the  colony.  He  very 
soon,  however,  lost  his  health,  and  was  obliged  to 
retam  to  England.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  appointed 
his  saccessor.  His  influence  in  the  mother  country 
procured  constant  reinforcements  of  supplies  and 
emigrants.  Hence  the  colony  gradually  increased 
in  wealth  and  numbers. 

THE  BAPTISM  AND   M ARRIAOl  Of  POCAHONTAS. 

3.  The  attachment  of  the  Indian  princess,  Poca- 
hontas, to  the  white  race,  never  abated.  In  1613, 
John  Kolfe,  a  young  Englishman,  made  proposals  of 
marriage  to  her.  She  consented,  and  accordingly, 
with  her  father's  approbation^  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp. 

A  few  years  afterwards  she  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  England,  and  ofcour.se  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  king  and  queen  both  complimented  her 
with  their  admiration,  and  had  allotted  to  her,  rooms 
in  the  royal  palace.  Crowds  came  to  see  the  dark- 
haired  scion  of  royalty  from  a  new  world,  and  the 
heroine  of  more  than  one  thrilling  story.  Among 
them  was  Captain  John  Smith,  now  entirely  recov- 
ered. She  had  heard  that  he  was  dead,  and  so  great 
was  her  surprise  that  she  could  not  gpeak.  Uttering 
words  of  paternal  tenderness,  he  begged  her  to 
remember  him.  At  last,  soothed  by  his  kindness  and 
expressions  of  affection,  she  recovered  her  compo- 
sure, and,  calling  him,  father,  joyfully  referred  to  the 
scenes  of  their  early  acquaintance.  Kot  long  afler 
this,  she  made  preparations  to  return  to  America 
with  her  husband  and  infant  son.  Before  the  vessel 
sailed,  however,  she  suddenly  died.  Her  soc  was 
afterwards  educated,  and  from  him  are  descended 
some  of  the  best  families  of  Virginia. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whoee  energy  was  the  colony  preserred  from  mm?  What 
accident  happened  to  Sraiih  about  this  time?  Did  he  ever 
come  back  to  Jamestown  ?  What  is  said  of  the  place  where 
he  is  buried,  and  of  the  inscription  upon  bis  tombstone? 
When  did  he  die  ? 
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S.  How  did  the  colonists  get  along:  without  Smith  ?  What  were 
their  relations  with  the  Indians?  To  whnt  number  was  the 
population  reduced  in  six  months  after  the  departure  of  Smith  ? 
Who  arrived  from  Bermuda  about  this  time?  What  did  all 
the  colonists  resolve  to  do  ?  What  occurred  near  the  mouth  of 
the  James?  What  influence  did  this  event  exert  over  their 
minds?  How  long  did  Lord  Delaware  remain?  Who  was 
^  appointed  to  succeed  him  ? 

8.  Whom  did  Pocahontas  marry?  .  Where  did  she  po  with  her 
husband?  How  was  she  received  by  the  kinp  and  queen? 
What  old  friend  did  she  mt-et  there  ?  How  did  she  receive 
him?    Did  she  ever  return  to  America? 


SECTION  V. 

,  BULB  OF  CAPTAIN  ARGALL. 

1.  Lord  Delaware  died  while  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  1617,  on  his  way  to  Virginia. 

Captain  Argall,  who  was  acting  Governor  of  the 
colony  at  that  time,  was  so  severe  and  despotic  as 
to  excite  general  dissatisfaction.  He  domineered 
over  the  colonists  and  cheated  the  Company. 
Eumors  of  this  state  of  things  reaching  the  mother 
country,  emigration  became  unpopular,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  Company  demanded  the  removal  of 
Argall.  Accordingly,  George  Yeardley  was  appoin- 
ted Governor  of  Virginia:  an  appointment  which 
proved,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  much  happiness  in 
the  colony. 

8IR  OBOROB  TEARDLEY'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

2.  He  was  benevolent  and  pains-taking  in  his 
administration  of  affairs.  Under  his  government 
the  colonists  were  not  only  encouraged  to  labor  and 
accumulate,  but  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  privileges  of  freemen.  Through  his  instru- 
mentality, the  first  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  was 
established.  It  consisted  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  two  from  each  of  the  eleven  boroughs. 

That  was  a  proud  day  for  the  colonists,  when  they 
were  organized  into  a  little  nation  of  their  own, and, 
for  the  first  time,  could  discuss  issues  of  politics  as 
freemen. 
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They  now  went  to  work  with  renewed  energy, 
building  houses  and  planting  corn. 

AN  IMPORTATION  OV   WITE8. 

3.  The  great  preponderance  of  young  unmarried 
men  in  the  colony  over  the  young  women,  suggested 
the  expediency  of  bringing  some  of  the  latter  from 
the  old  country.  Accordingly,  the  Company  sent 
out  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  young  women,  of 
humble  birth,  but  of  unexceptionable  character,  whose 
future  husbands  were  to  pay  the  price  of  their  pass- 
age money.  At  first  the  price  was  one  hundred  (100), 
and  afterwards  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  pounds 
of  tobacco.  For,  tobacco  was  the  currency  of  the 
colonists.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  first  introduced 
the  use  of  it  into  England.  Being  a  man  of  fashion 
himself,  he  was  imitated  at  first  only  by  the  gentry; 
afterwards  the  upe  of  tobacco  became  almost  univer- 
sal in  England.  Now,  however,  it  is  considered  there 
unfjrentcel  to  chew,  and  the  habit  is  conHned  exclu- 
sively to  the  lowest  classes ;  while  the  higher  orders 
indulge  only  in  snuffing  and  smoking. 

TIIR  BEGINNING  Of  NEORO  SLAYERT. 

4.  In  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  landing  at  James- 
town, sold  some  negro  slaves  to  the  colonists. 
Before  this,  however,  for  many  years,  the  Spaniards 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  enslaving  the  Indians.  In 
1495,  Columbus,  the  great  benefactor  of  mankind, 
h-ent  three  hundred  (300)  Indians  from  their  native 
forests,  to  have  them  publicly  sold  in  Spain.  Shortly 
nt'terwards,  the  Spanish  government  legalized,  by 
statute,  negro  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

In  England,  the  slave  trade  was  regarded  as  a 
means  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 
Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  the  most  polished  gentleman  and 
far-seeing  statesman  of  his  age,  was  interested  in  the 
business,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  condescended 
to  become  a  stockholder. 

The  first  Indians  sold  into  slavery  in  the  English 
colonies  wore  the  Pequods,  who  had  been  overcome 
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in  battle  by  the  Massachusetts  Puritans.  Most  of 
the  men  having  been  slain,  the  survivors,  v^ith  the 
women  and  children,  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the 
West,  Indies.     This  occurred  in  1638. 

NSGBO  SLAVEBY. 

6.  The  Indians,  however,  proved  unfit  for  slaves. 
They  refused  to  work,  pined  away,  and  died. 
Indeed,  slavery  rendered  their  physical  and  moral 
condition  much  worse.  They  were  a  sensitive  and 
jealous-minded  race,  with  a  good  deal  of  vanity, 
and  some  manly  pride;  and  they  could  neither 
endure  the  fatigue  of  labor  nor  the  degradation  of 
bondage. 

But  the  African  was  found  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
For  many  centuries  that  seems  to  have  been  his 
natural  condition.  Wherever  ho  appears  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  communities,  it  is  as  a  slave;  while 
in  the  recesses  of  African  forests,  where  from  time 
immemorial  he  has  enjoyed  the  most  bountiful  gifts 
of  soil  and  climate,  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  slave. 
There,  continual  savage  wars  rage  between  neighbor- 
ing tribes  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  each  other, 
and  the  parents  are  ever  ready  to  sell  their  children 
for  a  trifle.  Hence  the  transition  from  a  savage  to 
a  civilized  state  0£*  slavery,  was  regarded  by  the 
Europeans,  for  a  long  time,  as  a  great  blessing  to 
the  negro.  It  was  not  until  the  profitableness  of 
the  slave  trade  induced  many  to  conduct  it  with 
great  cruelty,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  began  to 
prevaiL 


Questions  fw  Examination. 

1.  What  became  of  Lord  Delaware  ?    Who  wa«  the  acting  Governor 

after  him  ?  What  was  the  character  of  his  administration  ? 
What  did  the  interests  of  the  company  demand?  Who  was 
next  appointed  Governor? 

2.  What  was  the  character  of  the  new  Goveinor  I    What  was  the 

effect  of  his  policy  and  management  ?  What  did  he  establish  ? 
How  was  this  assembly  chosen  7  Did  the  colonists  dow  go  ^ 
work  7 
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3.  What  did  the  colony  now  Deed  most?    What  steps  were  taken 

to  gel  ihem  7  What  was  the  price  of  a  wite?  What  was  the 
currency  of  the  colony  ?  Who  first  introduced  the  use  of  to- 
bacco in  England?  Bow  did  it  get  into  general  use?  Jn 
what  way  is  it  now  used  in  England  ? 

4.  When  and  by  whom  were  negro  slaves  first  brought  to  Virjrinia? 

Uow  long  before  this  had  the  American  Indians  been  sold  into 
slavery?  When  and  by  whom?  When  was  slavery  legalized 
by  the  iSpanish  government  ? 
Q.  Did  the  Indians  make  profitable  slaves?  Why  not?  What  kind 
did  the  nei>roes  make?  In  what  state  has  he  been  always 
found?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  civil- 
ized state  of  slavery  7  Uow  was  the  slave  trade  regarded  in 
the  seventeenth  century  7  How  is  it  regarded  now?  What 
U  the  reason  ? 


SECTION  VL 

THE  INDIANS  ATTBMPT  TO  BXTXBMINATB  THB  WHITES. 

1.  The  marriage  of  young  Eolfe  with  the  daughter 
of  Powhatan,  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  friendship 
with  the  Indians.  For  years  the  two  races  inter- 
mingled upon  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  there  was 
a  prospect  of  perpetual  peace.  But  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  whites  kindled  apprehensions  in  the 
hreast  of  the  savage.  And  he  was  encouraged  to 
hazard  a  conflict  by  the  reflection  that  in  the  use  of 
the  deadly  rifle,  he  was  now  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
white  man.  Opecanough,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
the  English,  organized  a  plan  of  general  massacre. 

The  surprise  and  attack  was  to  be  simultaneous 
and  universal.  So  well  was  the  plot  concealed,  that 
not  until  the  previous  night  did  any  intelligence  of  it 
reach  the  whites.  On  that  night,  a  Christian  Indian 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  employer.  He  carried  it 
to  Jamestown.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
alarm  any  but  the  nearest  settlements,  before  the 
storm  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  butchered,  without  knowing  by  whose 
hands  they  fell.  And,  though  a  large  number  of 
Indians  wore  killed,  the  war  was  maintained  with 
undiminished  hostility  for  years.  This  occurred  in 
1622,  when  the  population  of  the  colony  was  four 
thousand  (4000).  Two  years  afterwards  it  had 
dwindled  down  to  eighteen  hundred  (1800). 
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TBI  TIUGINIAN8  BKTU8I  TO  BURRBNDBR  Til  SIR  CHARTIB. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  maBsacre,  King  James,  dis- 
liking some  of  the  members  of  the  Company,  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  colonists,  by  a  promise  of  a 
better  state  of  things,  to  surrender  their  charter. 
This  they  positively  refused  to  do,  and  respectfully 
informed  the  King  that  they  would  defend  their 
rights  by  process  of  law. 

▲RBITRART  UEASURES  Of  OHaRLBS  I. 

3.  At  the  death  of  King  JameB,  in  1625,  Charles  I 
ascended  the  British  throne.     His  conduct  towards 

« 

the  colony  was  still  more  despotic  than  his  father's. 

He  sent  over,  in  1627,  Sir  John  Harvey,  with  full 
power  to  oppress  the  colonists,  in  whatever  way  he 
chose,  provided  that  the  interests  of  the  crown  were 
thereby  advanced. 

Harvey  went  so  far  in  his  rapacious  cruelty  as  to 
exceed  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  The  King 
gently  rebuked,  but  did  not  remove  him.  Driven 
to  desperation,  at  last,  by  his  oppressive  cruelty, 
the  Virginia  legislature  suspended  him  from  his 
office,  and  sent  him  back  to  England. 

With  him  went  two  deputies  who  were  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the -colony  before  the  throne.  The 
King,  however,  incensed  at  their  rebellious  audacity, 
refused  to  hear  them,  and  sent  Harvey  back  in 
triumph. 

When  reinstated  in  power,  Harvey  was  worse  than 
before,  and  continued  his  galling  tyranny  until  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  compelled  the  King  to  recall 
him.    (1637.) 

QuesHofu  for  Examination, 

h  What  erent  laid  the  foundatioii  of  «  long  peace  with  the  Tn- 

dians?    What,  at  last,  began  to  create  a  difference  betweei: 

the  two  races  ?    What  bad  the  Indians  learned  from  the  whites? 

What  chief  was  so  implacable?    What  plot  did  he  contrive? 

How  was  it  partly  disclosed?    Did  any  of  the  whites  fkll? 

When  did  this  occur?    What  was  the  number  of  the  colonists 

at  this  time? 
1.  Who  endeaTored  to  get  their  charter  from  the  Virginians?   Did 

he  svooeed  ?    What  was  their  reply  ? 
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3  W^irn  did  King  James  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  What  was 
bis  conduct  towrards  the  colonists?  Who  did  he  appoint  as 
Governor,  and  with  what  instructions  ?  How  did  ihe  Got* 
ernoract?  What  did  the  Virginia  legislature  do?  How  did 
Charles  like  this?  Did  he  submit  to  this  removal  of  his  officer? 
When  reinstated,  how  did  the  Gove.nor  l»ehHve  ?  What  finallj 
forced  Charles  to  recall  him?     When  did  this  occur? 


CHAPTEE  IV.    ^ 

COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


SECTION  I. 


FIRST  ATTEMPTS   TO  COLONIZE. 


1.  The  Plymouth  Company,  in  whose  grant  of 
territory,  between  forty-one  and-  forty-tive  parallels 
of  latitude,  !New  England  was  included,  first  attemp* 
ted  to  establish  settlements  there.  All  their  efforts, 
however,  failed,  being  defeated  either  by  the  climate 
or  by  accident.  Captain  John  Smith,  who,  after  his 
return  to  England  from  Virginia,  pined  for  new 
scenes  of  adventure,  in  1614,  explored  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  gave  it  that  name. 

King  James,  in  1620,  always  anxious  to  distinguish 
his  reign  by  new  additions  to  the  British  empire,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  colonization  of  New 
England,  granted  a  charter  to  about  forty  persons, 
with  unprecedented  privileges.  While  these  were 
preparing  to  exercise  the  power  obtained,  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  by  a  body  of  Puri- 
tans, without  charter  or  authority  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

ORIGIN  Of  THB  PURITANS. 

2.  The  Puritan  sect  originated  about  the  time  of 
the  English  reformation,  when  Henry  VIII  first 
threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  established  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  England. 

They  were  the  extremists  of  all  the  reformers,  and 
went  far  beyond  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestants. 
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Their  proper  founder  and  first  exponent  was  the 
fieverend  Eobert  Brown,  who,  (1586,)  first  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Puritans. 

He  pronounced  all  forms  as  nnscriptural  and 
superstitious.  His  followers  renounced  communion, 
not  only'  with  the  established  Church,  but  with  all 
other  churches  unlike  their  own«  They,  alone,  were 
right,  and  everybody  else  was  wrong.  To  every 
member  of  the  Church  was  conceded  the  privilege  of 
prophesying  or  exhorting.  There  was  no  order  of 
priesthood^  since  ail  shared  equally  the  gift  of  regen- 
eration and  sanctification. 

They  carried  their  religious  ideas  into  practical 
life,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  God  his  due, 
denounced  and  defied  all  authority  which  ran  coun- 
ter to  their  notions  of  right. 

Elizabeth  could  not  bear  them,  pronouncing  them 
the  greatest  mischief-makers  and  stKfe-brewers  in 
her  kingdom.  Insulted  by  their  insolence  and  dicta- 
torial arrogance,  she  was  betrayed  into  adopting 
harsh  measures  against  them,  James,  inheriting  her 
antipathy  to  the  Puritans,  treated  them  no  better. 

Their  open  defiance  of  all  legitimate  authority, 
provoked,  of  course,  measures  unusuallj'^  severe  from 
the  government  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
of  them  turned  their  eyes  to  foreign  countries, 
hoping  to  find  there  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their 
peculiar  and  unsocial  notions  of  religion,  to  the  full- 
est extent.     The  first  emigrants  went  to  Holland. 

Thence  they  sailed  for  New  England, 

THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  af»Ji 

3.  Those  Puritans  who  sailed  from  Holland,  have 
been  called  by  their  posterity,  the  pilgrims.  They 
landed  at  Plymouth  harbor  in  1620, 

The  spot  upon  which  they  landed,  was  a  barren 
rock^  and  the  surrounding  country,  bleak  and  deso- 
late. The  climate  was  cold  and  inhospitable,  the 
Indians  unfriendly  and  hostile  ;  hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  to  hard  work,  in  order  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing to  death.  As  they  landed  in  the  winter  time, 
their    first    year    was     the     hardest    to    endure. 
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Many  died,  and  many  more  suffered  from  long 
attacks  of  sickness.  Towards  spring,  a  treaty  waa 
iua<io  with  the  Indians. 


TBKT  WOEK  IN  COMMON. 

4.  They  thought  that  in  this  new  world  they 
would  put  in  practice  their  visionary  ideas  of  po- 
htical  happiness.  Accordingly,  all  the  property  was 
held  as  belonging  to  the  little  common  wealth ;  and 
every  man  put  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  a  common 
storehouse. 

In  a  short  time  they  found  that  this  did  not 
work  well.  Every  man  expected  to  live  upon  the 
lul'or  of  his  neighbor,  and  each  one  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  he  would  be  provided  for,  had  no 
inclination  to  work. 

In  fact,  at  one  time,  in  the  second  year  of  their 
Bojourn,  they  had  but  a  pint  of  corn  to  divide. 
In  1624,  every  man  took  his  own  farm.  After  that, 
torn  was  abundant. 

1  n  the  course  of  time,  other  settlers  of  the  same 
religious  opinions,  came  over,  and,  in  1630,  the 
population  was  about  three  hundred  (300.) 


QuesHofu  far  ExamtncOioiL 

I.  What  Gompanj  first  attempted  to  settle  New  EnprTand  T  What 
prevented  them  7  Who  gare  it  the  Dame  of  New  England  ? 
When  did  this  occur  7  Did  King  James  grant  another  char- 
ter ?  To  whom  and  when  ?  in  the  meantime  who  made  the 
first  permanent  settlement?    Under  what  authority? 

1.  When  did  Puritanism  commence?  Who  was  its  fbunder? 
What  was  the  character  of  it  ?  What  did  they  profess?  How 
did  they  regard  other  churches?  What  did  they  think  of 
human  authority  ?  How  did  Elizaheth  and  James  like  them  7 
What  were  the  grounds  of  their  arersion  7  Were  they  perso- 
cnted ?    Why  ?    To  what  country  did  they  first  emigrate? 

i.  Who  were  the  Pilgrims?  When  did  they  land  at  Plymouth T 
What  was  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the  neighboring 
country  ?  Did  they  hare  a  hard  time?  Why  ?  When  did 
they  form  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  7 

4.  What  was  their  first  plan  of  labor?    Why  did  it  fail?     To 
what  extremity  were  they  reduced  ?    How  did  their  next  pi 
ioceeed  ?    What  did  th«  population  number  in  1690  7 
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SECTION  II. 

TDB  PURITAN  TORM  OV   OOVBRMMBNT. 

1.  At  first,  the  affairs  were  governed  by  an  as- 
sembly of  all  the  citizens.  Afterwards,  in  lt)39, 
they  adopted  *a  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

it  was,  however,  some  time  before  they  had  any 
title  to  the  land  they  had  occupied  ;  and  they  never 
were  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 

TUB  RIGHTS  OF  COLONISTS  TO  THEIR  LANDS. 

2.  It  has  long  been  a  doubtful  question,  whether 
the  white  man  had  a  right,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Indian,  to  invade  his  hereditary  territory  and  take 
forcible  possession  thereof.  In  defence,  it  has  been 
urged,  that  civilization  was  advanced,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  extended.  Whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  engaged  in  it,  generally  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  the  endorsement  of  some  na- 
tional authority.  The  Puritans  were,  however,  an 
exception.  They  landed  at  Plymouth  harbor  with- 
out banner,  or  parchment,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  no  king,  or  government  what- 
ever. If  they  had  any  right  to  the  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  simply  the  right  of  force. 

JOHN   BNDICOTT. 

3.  In  1628,  John  Endicott  was  sent  out  with  one 
hundred  (100)  followers.  This  p^'rty  settled  at  a 
place  afterwards  called  Salem.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival,  two  hundred  (200)  more  followed,  some  of 
whom  founded  the  city  of  Charleston. 

THB  B8TABLI8HMBNT  Off  A   NBW  OOTIRNMBNT. 

4.  In  1630,  about  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  persons 
arrived.  The  year  before,  the  charter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  colonists,  and  an  independent 
provisional  government  was  formed.     In  1631,  a  law 
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M  a8  passed  forbidding  any  uiuu  ro  v'ote  who  was  not 
i  member  of  some  church  in  the  colony. 

This  disfranchisement  for  religious  opinions  ill  be- 
came men  who  professed  to  have  expatriated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  religions  freedom. 
And  what  is  still  more  strange,  this  law  actually  dis- 
franchised three-four(!hs  of  the  whole  population. 


Questions  for  Examination* 

1.  What  kind  of  government  did  they  first  establish  ?  What  did 
they  afterwards  adopt  in  1639?  Were  they  ever  incorporated 
by  Ruyal  charter  ? 

%.  What  right  had  the  white  man  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  Indians?  What excase did  most  of  them 
have?  What  excuse  did  the  Puritans  have?  Were  they 
authorized  by  any  national  power  to  establish  a  colony? 
What  right  had  they  then  to  the  soil  ? 

8.  Who  was  John  Endicott?  Where  did  his  party  settle?  When 
did  this  occur  ?    Who  followed  shortly  afterwards  ? 

4.  Who  arrived  in  1630  ?  When  was  the  charter  transferred  to  the 
colonists?  What  law  was  passed  in  1631?  WhaX  portion  of 
the  population  did  this  law  disfranchise  ? 


SECTION  II  r. 

BOOBR  WILLIAMS,  THE  P. tE ACHES. 

1.  Besides  disfranchising  all 'who  were  not  church 
momhers,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  every  one  to 
attend  church.  Eoger  Williams  dared  to  proclaim 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  New  England 
Puritans  being  guilty  of  bigotry.  For  this,  he  was 
severely  censured  by  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  spoken 
of  as  an  unreliable  man.  The  people  of  Salena,  who 
endorsed  him  and  chose  him  as  their  pastor,  were 
punished  with  the  loss  of  a  tract  of  land ;  and  when 
they  dared  to  reinonstra,te  against  such  tyranny,  were 
disfranchised  by  the  next  general  court.  This  was 
sufficient  for  the  good  people  of  Salera.  They  aban- 
doned  their  preacher  and  submitted;  while  Roger 
Williams  was  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  England. 
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He  made  his  escape,  however,  and  with  five  compan- 
ions, not  long  afterwards  founded  the  first  settlement 
in  Bhode  Island,  at  Providence.  Here  he  was  soon 
joined  by  many  of  his  friends  from  Salem  and  Boston; 
and  the  colony  gradually  increased. 

THE  BANISHMENT  OV  MBS.  HUTCniNSON. 

2.  In  1635,  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritans  broke  forth 
against  a  strong  minded  woman,  by  the  name  of 
Anne  Hutchinson.  She  imitated  Roger  Wil lianas  in 
denouncing  the  Puritan  clergy  as  tyrants  and  bigots. 

Many  were  converted  to  her  views.  Among  these 
was  the  Governor,  Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  dis- 
tinction, who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  come  from 
England  and  had  been  elected  Governor.  The,  Puri- 
tans, alarmed  at  the  popularity  of  this  female  refor- 
mer, in  order  to  maintain  their  supremacy,  had 're- 
course again  to  banishment.  She  was  driven  out  of 
the  colony  with  some  of  her  adherents.  In  a  short 
time  young  Vane  returned  to  England.  Henceforth, 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  heretic  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding any  person  to  enter  the  colony  without  a 
permit  from  the  magistrate. 

6ETTLBMBNT  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

3.  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtained, 
in  1622,  a  grant  of  all  the  territory  between  th^ 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Kennebec,  and  Merrimac  riv- 
ers. At  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  two  fishing  colonies 
were  soon  established.  In  1629,  the  name  of  the  col- 
ony, which  at  first  was  Laconia,  was  changed  to  New 
Hampshire. 

In  1641,  the  New  Hampshire  colony,  feeling  scarce 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  asked  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.  Permission 
being  obtained,  a  union  was  formed  which  lasted 
until  1680,  when  the  king  once  more  made  New 
Hampshire  an  independent  province. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  law  was  passed  next?     Who  pro'ested  a<rarast  it?    What 

people  supported  bim  and  selected  him  as  th<*ir  pastor?  How 
were  thej  punished  for  this  ?  Did  they  submit  ?  What  became 
of  Roger  Williams? 

2.  Who  was  Anne  Hutchinson?    How  did  she  proToke  the  wrath 

of  the  Puritans  ?  Did  she  make  aay  converts  ?  How  was  she 
punished  7  What  law  was  passed  to  prevent  similar  acts  ? 
S.  Who  first  obtained  the  grant  of  territory  embracing  New  Hamp- 
shire? When  ?  At  what  two  po'nts  were  fishing  ooloniei  es- 
tablished? When  was  the  name  of  New  Hampshire  bestowed 
upon  the  colony  ?  When  was  it  admitted  into  the  Manaehii* 
■etts  Bay  Colony  ?    How  long  did  this  unioa  last? 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  DUTCH,  THE  FIRST  8KTTLER8  IN  OONNECTIOUT, 

1.  The  Dutch,  in  1614,  discovered  the  Connecticut 
river.  Sailing  up  it,  they  made  a  settlement  at  the 
point  where  the  city  of  Hartford  now  stands. 

The  English,  however,  at  Boston  and  Salem,  hear- 
ing from  Indians  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, determined  to  go  and  see. 

Before  ascending  the  Connecticut  river,  they  were 
threatened  by  the  Dutch  with  extirpation.  Nowise 
intimidated,  however,  they  landed  at  the  present  site 
of  Windsor,  and  gained  the  first  foothold  in  Connec- 
ticut at  that  place. 

The  Dutch  attempted  to  drive  them  away  shortly 
afterwards,  but  failed.     This  occurred  in  1634. 

SETTLEMENT   AT  HARTFORD. 

2.  In  1635,  a  company  of  sixty  (60)  emigrants 
came  across  by  land  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  blowing,  and  the  snow 
falling,  made  their  journey  one  of  great  suffering. 
When  they  reached  the  Connecticut  river  they  feund 
it  frozen.  The  cold  continuing,  their  cattle  all  died, 
and  they  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  food. 
Suffering  thus  from  famine  and  exposure,  many 
attempted  to  return,  and  were  lost  in  the  wilderness. 
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Afl  the  territory  of  GonDecticut  had  been  granted 
ip  1630,  to  two  English  lords,  Grovernor  Winthrop,  of 
Hassaehnsetts,  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticat  riVer,  and  ealled  it  Saybrook. 

THE  FSQUOD  WAR. 

8.  The  Peqiiods  were  the  first,  among  the  Indiana, 
who  threatened  the  New  England  settlements  with 
destruction.  They  were  unrelenting  in  their  hos- 
tility to  the  whites.  In  1636,  a  general  plot  to  kill 
all  the  English  was  attempted  by  this  fierce  tribe. 

For  this  purpose,  they  sought  the  alliance  of  the 
Narragansetts.  The  influence  of  Eoger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  Bhode  Island,  proved  sufficient  to 
defeat  this  attempt.  Disappointed  in  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  whites  at  one 
blow,  they  now  endeavored  to  make  way  with  them 
by  a  few  at  a  time.  They  hung  around  the  settle- 
ments and  cut  off  stragglers.  Sometimes  they  were 
bold  enough  to  attack  the  forts,  while  houses  were 
frequently  broken  into,  and  the  inmates  murdere<l  or 
carried  off  into  captivity.  In  1637,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Pequods,  and  troops  called  out. 

THB  MASSAOBH  Off  TBI  PBQUODS. 

4.  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Connecticut,  were  called  upon  to 
i^rnish  each  its  quota  of  troops.  The  number  thus 
raised  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  though  it 
seems  that  of  these  only  fifty-seven  actually  went 
on  the  expedition.  Massachusetts  sent  twenty  more. 
Their  Indian  allies,  however,  the  Narragansetts  and 
Mohegans,  furnished  two  hundred  and  sixty.  With 
an  Indian  guide  they  reached  one  of  the  Pequod 
villages  at  early  dawn,  and  were  not  discovered 
until  an  Indian  sentinel  near  by,  espying  them,  cried 
out,  "the  English  I" 

The  Pequods,  though  surprised,  fought  bravel3^ 
While  the  battle  was  still  doubtful,  John  Mason,  the 
commander  of  the  attacking  party,  threw  a  fire- 
brand into  one  of  the  wigwams.    Seeing  the  conster* 
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nation  excited  by  this  amons^  the  PeqnodB,  otbera. 
did  like  MaeoD,  and  thus  the  day  was  deoided.  The 
PeqnodSy  encumbered  by  their  wiyes  and  ehiidren, 
whom  the  flames  drove  among  them,  now  made  but 
a  feeble  resiBtanee.  The  whites  pushed  their  advan- 
tage, sparing  none.  In  a  short  time  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  Tillage^  amounting  to  six 
hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
slain  amidst  the  flames  of  their  burning  homes. 

BOMB  er   TUB  BURTITORS  AKB  BOL»  INTO  BLATBBT. 

5.  The  next  morning n  body  of  Pequods  advanced 
to  the  assistance  of  their  unhappy  kindred.  At  the 
sight  of  their  blackened  remains,  they  attacked  the 
whites  and  the  friendly  Indians  with  great  valour. 
But  their  bows  and  arrows  availed  little  against  the 
deadly  rifles  of  the  whites.  They,  too,  were  de- 
feated. The  rest  of  the  tribe  were  now  driven 
from  place  to  place,  and  butchered  without  mercy. 
Driven  to  despair,  two  hundred  surrendered  to  the 
English.  Many  of  these  were  sold  into  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  was  the  first  time  that  citizens 
of  the  English  colonies  sold  men  into  slavery.  It 
was  a  sale,  too,  of  a  valiant  enemy,  who  had  been 
captured  fighting  bravely  in  defence  of  his  native 
land. 

nrORATlTUBX  OV  OOmiXOTlCIIT. 

6.  Thus  was  the  Pequod  tribe  exterminated.  One 
of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  whites  in  this  bloody 
work,  not  long  afterwards,  met  with  a  fate  ill-de- 
served by  one  who  had  made  such  sacrifices  in  be- 
half of  the  English.  This  was  Miantonomah,  the 
chief  of  the  Narragan setts.  A  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Narragan setts  and  Mohegans  not  long 
after  the  Pequod  massacre.  In  this,  Miantonomah, 
then  an  old  man,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohe- 
gans. The  English,  upon  being  consulted  with  re- 
gard to  his  fate,  replied,  *'  Let  him  be  delivered  to 
his  old  enemy."  The  fierce  chiief  of  the  Mohegans^ 
accordingly,  upon  receiving  him,  tomahawked  the 
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old  man  in  the  presence  of  two  Englishmen,  and 
cutting  a  piece  of  quivering  flesh  from  his  shoulders 
ate  it,  saying  it  was  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  e/er 
tasted. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  were  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut?    When  and  where 

did  thej  land  7  Who  were  the  next  settlers  7  Did  the  Dutch 
attempt  to  drive  them  away  7    When  7 

2.  Who  made  the  settlement  at  Hartford?    What  did  these  emi- 

orrants  suffer?     Where  did  Governor  Winthrop  erect  a  fort? 

3.  Who  were  the  Pequods 7     What  plot  did  they  form?     When? 

For  this  purpose  whose  alliance  did  they  seek?  Whose  influence 
prevented  them  from  getting  it  ?  What  did  they  now  attempt? 
When  was  war  declared  against  them  7 

4.  What  were  the  principal  towns  ?    How  many  troops  for  the  war 

did  they  furnish?  How  many  did  Massachusetts  furnish? 
How  many,  the  Indian  allies  ?  At  what  time  did  they  reach 
the  I ndian  villages ?  How  did  the  Pequods  fight  7  What  event 
decided  the  day  7    What  embarrassed  the  Indians  7 

B.  Who  advanced  to  help  them  on  the  following  day  7  W>th  what 
tortuue?  What  b^me  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe?  When  did 
this  occur?  Was  this  the  first  time  that  Englishmen  had  sold 
Indians  into  slavery  7  What  was  the  difference  between  seH* 
ing  these  and  the  savage  African  7 

d.  What  became  of  the  chief  of  the  N arragansetts  7  Had  the  English 
forgotten  how  much  they  owed  him  7  . 


CHAPTBE  V. 

UAUYLAND  AND  D£LAWABA 


SECTION  L 

LORD  BALTTMORB. 

1.  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Maryland  colony.  Ambitious 
of  securing  for  himself  the  power  and  influence  which 
.comes  from  princely  estates,  he  obtained  from  King 
.James,  the  grant  of  a  district  in  J^ewfoundland. 
,Upon  visiting  this  region,  shortly  after  the  grauc^ 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  poor  soil  and  inhospiuL- 
.ble  climate.  In  1628,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Yirginvi, 
8* 
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aod  remained  there  for  some  time.  Its  deligfatful 
climate  and  fertile  fields  tempted  him  to  abandon 
his  NewfouDdland  plan,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  territory  included  in  the  grant  to  the 
Virginia  company.  He  also  conceived  the  project 
of  establishing  in  America  an  asylum  for  the  perse- 
cuted Catholics  of  England.  Ue  was  a  Catholic 
himself,  and  upon  his  visit  to  Virginia,  had  lefb  the 
colony  because  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  offered 
him.  For  this  reason,  he  proposed  to  get  embraced 
in  his  grant  that  part  of  Yirgioia  which  lay  north 
of  the  Potomac. 

Charles  promised  Sir  George  all  he  asked,  for  he 
was  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  a  favorite  with 
the  king.  Before  the  project  was  consummated,  he 
died.  It  now  devolved  upon  his  son  Cecilius  to 
finish  what  his  father  had  begun.  Accordingly^in 
1632,  Cecilius  obtained  from  Charles  I,  a  grant  of 
land,  embracing,  very  nearly,  the  territory  oi  the 
present  State  of  Maryland.  It  was  expressly  stated 
ip  the  charter,  tha^  religious  freedom  was  to  be  al- 
lowed. Freedom  from  English  taxation  was  also 
guaranteed.  Over  the  colony,  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  heirs  were  to  exercise  absolute  control,  except 
that  they  were  to  acknowledge  their  feudal  alle- 
giance to  the  king.  As  indicative  of  this  relation 
of  feudal  dependency,  it  was  as^reed  that  the  pro- 
prietary of  the  new  colony  should  pay  a  yearly  rent 
of  '^  two  Indian  arrows^  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  found." 

THl  VIR8T  PETTLR  UKNT« 

2.  In  1634,  Leonard  Calvert,  the  brother  of  Cecil, 
pailed  from  England  with  two  hundred  emigrants, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  They  entered  the  Chef>a- 
peake  Bay,  and,  having  bought  some  land  from  the 
ndi:\ns,  built  the  town  of  St.  Mary's.  They  did 
not  determine  to  stay,  until  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians had  been  obtained.  The  savages,  pleased  with 
the  unusual  deference  shown  to  their  rights,  treated 
the  colonists  with  great  kindness.     Hence,  from  the 
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very  beginning,  the  Maryland  colony  prospered. 
Due  regard  was  shown  for  everybody's  rights.  In- 
deed, Lord  Baltimore  invited  the  persecuted  of  every 
religion  to  seek  shelter  there.  Many  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  hence  the  population  rapidly  in- 
creased. At  this  time  the  victims  of  religious  perse- 
cution were  to  be  found  in  almost  all  countries.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  were 
not  behind  the  most  vindictive  fanatics  of  the  old 
world ;  while  the  Virginians,  though  kind  to  every 
other  sect,  never  could  endure  the  New  England 
Puritans.  In  Maryland  alone,  was  to  be  found  that 
perfect  religious  freedom,  which  all  wished  for  them- 
selves, but  wore  unwilling  to  extend  to  others. 

olatbornb's  rebbllion. 

3.  William  Clayborne,  an  Bngliahman,  obtained 
from  King  Charles,  about  1631,  a  license  to  trade  in 
the  Chesapeake. 

As  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  Harvey,  the  des- 
potic and  cruel  Governor  of  Virginia,  this  authority 
was  increased  by  a  similar  commission  from  him. 
Clayborne'8  object  was  to  monopolize  the  trade  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac;  and  he  and  Harvey 
seem  to  have  had  some  idea  of  establishing  in  those 
regions  a  sort  of  province  of  their  own. 

For  this  purpose  a  settlement  was  made  on  Kent 
Island,  which  is  situated  in  the  bay,  near  the  very 
centre  of  Maryland.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Bal- 
timore obtained  his  grant,  and  established  his  first 
colony,  Clayborne  refused  to  acknowledge  his  juris- 
diction over  Kent  Island  and  the  bay.  He  not  only 
disputed  his  title  in  the  courts  of  England,  whither 
the  question  was  carried^  but,  from  time  to  time, 
harassed  the  settlers,  and  sometimes  was  guilty 
of  open  violence.  This  state  of  things  was  kept  up 
for  ton  years.  Though  defeated  in  all  the  courts, 
disappointed  at  every  turn,  Clayborne  maintained 
the  struggle  with  wonderful  pertiniieity.  Never 
losing  an  opportunity,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  •condition  of  things  in   1645,  when  oiyil 
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revolution  had  broken  out  in  England.  Espousing 
the  cause  of  Parliament  against  the  king,  he  kindled 
a  rebellion  in  Maryland,  and,  in  a  short  time,  com- 
pelled Calvert,  with  his  forces,  to  fly  to  Virginia, 
For  a  year,  Clay  borne  and  his  followers  held  posses- 
if^ion  of  Maryland.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Lord 
Baltimore  managed  to  drive  them  out,  and  once 
more  re-established  his  authority. 

THE   ACT   OF   RELIQI0U8   TOLBRATION. 

4.  In  1649,  the  Maryland  Assembly  passed  an  act 
which  protected  all  Christians  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligious freedom.  This  act  procured  for  Maryland 
the  praise  of  being  the  first  of  the  American  colonies 
which  not  only  proclaimed,  but  protected  by  law, 
religious  toleration.  "  It  is  a  striking  and  instructive 
spectacle,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "to  behold  at 
this  period  the  Puritans  persecuting  their  Protestant 
brethren  in  New  England ;  the  Protestant- Episco- 
palians inflicting  similar  rigor  anrdiinjustice  on  the 
Puritans  in  Virginia,  and  the  Catholics,  against  whom 
all  the  others  were  combined,  foriMrtg  in  Maryland 
a  sanctuary  where  Christians  of  every  denomination 
might  worship,  yet  none  might  oppi^ess,  and  where 
oven  Protestants  sought  refuge  from  Protestant  in- 
toleruiice." 


Quiestions  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  was  the  foundeK  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  ?    What  terri- 

tory did  he  first  obtain  from  the  crown  ?  What  was  after- 
wards promised  him  by  James?  What  benevolent  project  did 
he  conceive?  Who  carried  out  his  wishes?  From  what  kinfc 
was  the  Maryland  grant  obtained  ?  What  was  expressly  stated 
in  the  charter?  To  what  extent  was  the  authority  of  the 
proprietary  limited  ?    What  was  he  to  pay  vearly  ? 

2.  Who  led  the  first  band  of  Maryland  colonists?    When?    At 

what  point  iid  «heyland?  How  did  they  regard  the  rights 
of  the  savages?  To  whom  did  the  Marylanders  offer  their 
colony  as  an  asylum?  Did  religious  toleration  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  world?    Did  it  exist  in  New  England  or  Virginia? 

B.  Who  was  William  Glayborne  ?  Upon  what  grounds  did  he  dis- 
pute the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore?  What  means  did  he  take 
to  accomplish  his  ends?  How  lon^  did  he  annoy  the  propria* 
tary  ?  How  did  he  finally  manage  to  excite  a  rebellion  and  drive 
him  into  Virginia?    Did  Baltimcre  succeed  at  last  in  returning? 

f.  What  was  passed  in  1649?  Why  w..d  this  act'creditebU  to 
Miir}  liiiid  7 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  RETURN  OF  CLAYBOBNB. 

1.  Leonard  Calvert,  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
died  in  1647..  Afterwards,  until  1660,  many  differ- 
ent Governors  were  appointed.  The  suecess  of  the 
Roundheads  in  England,  put  the  home  government, 
of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans.  This 
brought  Clayborne  back  to  Maryland.  Belonging  to 
the  dominant  Puritan  party  in  England,  he,  with 
little  diflSculty,  had  himself,  with  some  others, 
appointed  commissioners  to  govern  the  colonies  on 
the  Chesapeake  bay.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  Maryland,  while  others  attended  to  Virginia.  And 
rn  1653,  uniting  with  some  of  the  Maryland  Protest- 
ants, and  countenanced  by  the  Puritan  government 
in  England,  he  succeeded,  onc3  more,  in  driving  out 
the  Catholic  officials,  and  in  taking  entire  possession 
of  the  colony.  During  his  administration,  the 
famous  act  of  Lord  Baltimore's,  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  religious  freedom,  was  rescinded.  Tolera- 
tion was  permitted  to  all,  however,  except  to  the 
Catholics.  Thus  were  the  Catholics  persecuted  in  a 
country  which  they  had  made  an  asylum  for  the 
persecuted  of  every  sect,  and  by  those  very  Protest- 
ants who  had  been  so  generously  protected  in  mis- 
fortune. 

josiAs  fendal'b  re^bllion. 

'  2.  The  success  of  Clayborne.  encouraged  a  new 
candidate  for  the  governorship  to  adopt  a  similar 
course  of  conduct.  Under  pretence  of  supporting 
the  rights  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  province.  Feudal  not  only  induced 
many  of  the  opponents  of  Clayborne  to  approve  of 
his  designs  of  revolution,  but  was  received  into  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  appointed  his 
agent.  His  attempt  was  frustrated  at  this  time,  and 
its  failure  only  entailed  greater  oppression  upon  the 
people. 

Two  years  afterwards,  (1658,^  Fendal's  object  was 
Grained,  and  Clayborne  surrendered  into  his  hands 
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the  government  of  the  province.  No  sooner  was  he 
established,  than,  having  called  an  assembly,  he  sur- 
rendered into  their  hands  the  trust  which  Lord  Bal- 
timore had  committed  to  him,  and  received  from 
them  a  new  commission  as  Governor.  In  1660,  at 
the  accession  of  Charles  II,  Philip  Calvert  came  over 
with  authority  from  the  King,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Government.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
Maryknd  was  about  12,000.  The  people  were  indus- 
trious and  honest.  Money  was  very  scarce,  and  was 
never  nsed  in  business  at  home.  Tobacco,  here  as 
in  Virginia,  was  the  universal  medium  of  exchange. 

THB  FOUNDINO  OF   DELAWARE. 

3.  Gustavns  Adolphus,  anxious  to  extend  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  granted  a  charter  in  1626,  to  certain 
Swedes,  who  were  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New 
World.  In  1627,  some  of  these  came  over  to  Amer- 
ica. But  Gustavus  fell  on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  emigration  died  out  in  Swe- 
den. In  1638,  however,  Oxenstien,  a  Swedish  states- 
man, revived  the  project  of  Gustavus,  and  sent  out 
a  colony  under  Peter  Minuits.  They  landed  in  Dela- 
ware bay,  and,  after  buying  a  tract  from  the  natives, 
built  Fort  Christiana,, near  the  present  site  of  Wil- 
mington. Their  intercourse  with  the  natives  was 
peaceable,  their  industry  great,  and  hence  their 
prosperity  dated  from  the  very  beginning.  In  a  few 
years,  more  emigrants  came  over  and  extended  the 
limits  of  the  colony,  including  in  the  settlements  a 
spot  now  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

ITS  00MQUB8T  BT  THB  DUTOH. 

4.  The  Dutch  viewed  with  jealousy  this  Swedish 
colony.  The  fact  that  in  the  region  colonized  by 
ihem,  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Dutch  some 
years  previous  to  make  a  settlement,  gave  the  latter 
a  prior  claim.  Their  attempt  had  failed,  it  is  true  ; 
still  the  mere  landing  was  sufficient  to  establish  what 
was,  in  those  days,  considered  a  good  title.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1651,  they  built  a  fort  within  five  miles  of 
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Ohristiana.  The  settlers  in  New  Sweden,  the  name 
given  to  the  Swedish  district,  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  fort.  Jiesienting  this,  Stuyvesant,  the  Governor 
of  New  Netherlands  at  that  time,  marched  into  the 
ooantry  a  column  of  six  hundred  men.  Having 
overcome  all  resistSince,  he  utterly  overthrew  the 
Swedish  authority,  and  subjected  the  whole  colony 
to  Holland.  Thus  was  Swedish  power  in  America 
destroyed.  Under  the  government  of  Holland  they 
remained  until  1664,  when,  with  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherlands,  they  passed  under  the  dominion  of  thd 
English.  The  population  of^the  Swedish  colony  at 
the  time  of  its  conquest  was  700. 


Que8tion9  for  Examination. 

1.  When  did  Leonard  Calvert  die?  What  enabled  Glayborne  to 
return .?  In  what  cbar^oter  did  he  return,  and  by  whose 
authority  ?  When  did  he  again  succeed  in  driving  out  the 
Catholic  officials,  &a?  During  bis  administration,  what  act 
of  Baltimore's  was  rescinded  ?  To  whom  was  toleration  ex- 
tended ? 

3.  Who  was  encouraged  to  excite  another  rebellion?     When? 

Under  whatprctext?  What  was  the  real  object?  With  what 
fortune  ?  When  did  he  make  a  second  attempt  with  better 
success  ?  How  did  he  make  use  of  victory  ?  Wh3  came  over 
and  took  possession  of  the  colony  in  1660?  YK  hat  was  the 
population  of  Maryland  at  this  time  ? 
Si  To  whom  did  Gustavus  Adolphus  grant  a  charter?  For  what 
purpose?  When  7  After  his  death,  who  revived  the  project? 
Who  conducted  the  Swedish  colonists?  Where  did  they  land  ? 
What  did  they  build  ?  What  were  their  relations  with  the  In- 
dians ?    Did  they  prosper  ? 

4.  Wliat  did  the  Dutch  think  of  this  Swedish  settlement?    Upon 

what  did  they  base  a  prior  claim  to  the  territory  ?  What  steps 
did  they  take  to  assert  their  rights  ?  What  did  the  Swedes 
do  ?  How  did  the  Datcb  Governor  like  this?  How  did  be  re- 
taliate ?  What  became  of  the  Swedish  colony  ?  What  was 
iti  population  at  this  time  T    When  did  thit  oecnr  I 
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CHAPTER  yi. 

V1R91NIA  FSOMlta  TO  1680. 


SECTION  I. 

aiB  WILLIAX  BKBKBLIT. 

1.  After  the  recall  of  Harvey,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt 
at  first,  and  subsequently  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia.  During  his 
administration,  Virginia  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  He  was  accordingly  much  beloved  in 
the  colony,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  days  of 
his  rule,  that  his  great  influence  suifered  any  dimi- 
nution. This  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  veteran  cavalier  had  become  dogmatic  and  old- 
fashioned.  His  character  was  that  of  an  honest, 
loyal  and  proud  nobleman;  while  his  temper,  until 
soured  by  misfortune,  was  mild  and  forgiving.  His 
courtes}''  and  elegance  of  address  is  quite  historic, 
and  he  was  the  most  celebrated  of  that  class  of  Vir- 
ginia Governors,  who  exalted  in  the  esteem  of  the 
colonists,  to  a  romantic  importance,  those  knightly 
traits  which,  in  all  countries,  characterize  the  gentle- 
man. 

VIRGINIA  IS  THI  LAST  TO  DESBBT  THI  KINQ. 

2.  When, in  1646,  the  struggle  commenced  between 
Charles  I  and  his  Parliament,  Virginia  sided  with 
her  monarch.  And,  afterwards,  when  he  had  been 
overcome  in  battle,  captured  and  executed  on  the 
scaffold,  she  did  not  falter  in  her  allegiance.  Though 
the  royal  banner  had  ceased  to  wave  over  every 
other  spot  of  the  British  empire,  it  still  proudly 
floated  over  the  soil  of  the  old  Dominion. 

TUB  PUNISHMENT  INFLICTED  BT  PARLIAMBNT. 

3.  In  1650,  incensed  at  the  open  defiance  of  Vir- 
ginia, Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that 
the  Virginians  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  robbers 
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and  traitors.  All  commercial  coDDection  with  fhe 
rebels  was  prohibited,  and  steps  were  taken  to  equip 
an  army  and  navy  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them 
to  obedience. 

TUK  MASSAOHUBSTTS  PURITANS. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts  heard 
of  the  ordinance  passed  by  Parliament,  they  hastened 
to  enact  a  similar  one  prohibiting  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Virginia.  This  was  natural,  since 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  had  frequently  before 
manifested  their  hostility  to  the  Virginians,  and  now, 
when  the  home  government  threatened  them  with' 
destruction,  they  gladly  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry. 
The  animosity  which  had  existed  for  many  years  in 
England  between  the  class  from  which  the  Puritans 
sprang,  and  that  from  which  came  the  Cavaliers, 
was  increased  and  intensified  in  America,  where 
their  peculiar  prejudices  were  allowed  free  develop- 
ment. It  was,  to  some  extent,  a  preservation  of  the 
old  hostility  between  the  conquered  Saxon  and  the 
dominant  Norman,  but  more  particularly  of  that 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  dissenters. 

THB   INSTBDCTIONS  OF   PARLIAMB^T   TO  THB   00MMI8,SI0NERS. 

5.  The  commissioners  who  were  sent  out  with  the 
army  which  was  to  reduce  Virginia,  were  instructed; 
if  pacific  overtures  proved  ineffectual,  to  resort  to 
"every  species  of  hostile  operation."  In  addition  to 
the  usual  modes  of  warfare,  they  were  authorized' to 
free  the  slaves  of  all  the  refractory  planters,  and 
use  them  as  soldiers  in  the  war  of  subjugation. 

THB  INVASION. 

B,  The  fleet  of  subjugation  had  already  entered 
the  Chesapeake,  when  Berkeley  was  apprized  of 
their  coming.  With  more  courage  than  discretion, 
he  made  every  preparation  to  meet  therai.  Engaging 
the  assistance  of  a  few  Dutch  ships,  and  calling  out 
the  militia,  he  showed  a  bold  front.  The  inequality 
of  the  contest  was  evident,  but  the  Virginia  poyal^ 
ists  gathered  to  his  support. 
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Yet  this  gallant  display  of  resistance  had  the  effect 
of  alarming  the  vain-glorious  invaders,  and  obtaining 
for  the  Virginians  favorable  terms  of  submission. 
The  articles  of  surrender  expressly  stipulated,  that 
"the  people  of  Virginia  shall  have  as  free  trade  as 
the  people  of  England,  to  all  places,  and  with  all 
nations,"  and  "  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customs, 
and  impositions  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of 
their  own  assembly."  The  noble  Berkeley  disdained 
to  make  any  terms  for  himself.  Declining  the  favor 
of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  usurpers,  he  went  into 
retirement,  and  remained  there  until  a  new  revolu- 
tion called  him  once  more  to  the  helm  of  state. 

THE  GRBAT  CAVALIER  EfiflORATION. 

7.  During  the  supremacy  of  the  Puri1an0  in  Eng- 
bnd,  especially  from  1650  to  1660,  the  persecution  of 
the  Cavaliers  at  home,  caused  a  great  number  to 
emigrate  to  Virginia.  They  found  the  sentiments  of 
the  colonists  like  their  own,  and  they  could  there 
cherish,  undisturbed,  their  love  for  the  royal  cause, 
and  their  hatred  of  all  Puritans.  This  was  the 
period  when  Virginia  received  her  most  important, 
if  not  her  most  numerous,  accessions  from  England. 
These  Cavaliers  belonged  to  the  best  families  of  Eng- 
land, and  suffered  exile  rather  than  abandon  a  lost 
cause. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  VIROINIA. 

8.  As  Virginia  was  the  last  to  renounce,  so  was 
she  the  first  to  resume  her  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
Matthews,  the  last  Governor  of  the  province  ap- 
pointed by  Cromwell,  died  jjist  after  him.  The 
news  of  his  (Matthews')  death  evoked  a  tumultuous 
assembly  of  Virginians,  who,  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  determined  to  defy  his  authority. 
Forcing  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  from  his  retirement,  they 
declared  him  the  only  Governor  whom  they  would 
acknowledge.  His  refusing  to  act  in  that  capacity- 
did  not  prevent  them  from  erecting  the  royal  stand- 
iv*^  and  proclaiming  Charles  the  Second  their  true 
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and  lawful  sovereign.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  disdensions  among  the  Puritan  leaders,  pre- 
vented them  from  punishing  Virginia  for  her  temer- 
ity, before  the  restoration  of  Charles.  That  event 
caused  the  liveliest  joy  in  the  colony,  and  by  it 
their  revolt  became,  instead  of  an  evil,  an  unex- 
pected source  of  great  good. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  SQCceeded  Harvej  as  Governor  of  Virginia  ?  When  ?  Was 
bis  administration  popular  ?  What  was  the  character  c  r  ihe 
Governor  ?  What  kind  of  influence  did  be  exert  over  th(  Vir- 
ginians of  that  daj? 

5.  In  the  conflict  between  the  king  and  parliament,  what  sid*?  did 

Virginia  take  7    How  long  did  she  remain  loyal  to  hei  sov- 
ereign 7 
8.  What  punishment  did  Parliament  inflict  upon  her  for  this  ? 

4.  When  the  people  of  Massachusetts  heard  of  this  ordinauce  of 

Parliament,  what  law  did  they  enact?  Had  this  animosity  be- 
tween tlie  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  and  the  Puritan^)  of  Massachu- 
setts existed  in  the  old  country?  It  was  a  preservation  of 
what  old  hostility  ? 
6  What  were  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  reduce 
Virginia?  What  were  those  with  regard  to  the  slaves  of  the 
colonists? 

6.  What  preparations  did  Berkeley  make  to  resist  the  invaders  ? 

Were  the  Virginia  loyalists  dismayed  by  the  inequality  of  the 
forces?  What  efiect  did  this  bold  display  have?  What  did 
the  articles  of  surrender  stipulate?  Did  Berkeley  make  any 
terms  with  the  commissioners?  What  became  of  him? 
T«  When  did  the  great  cavalier  emigration  to  Virginia  occur? 
From  what  cause  ?  Was  the  accession  to  the  colony  valaable? 
Why? 

5.  At  the  death  of  the  Puritan  Governor,  what  did  the  Virginians 

do  ?  Was  this  the  first  revolt  from  the  authority  of  the  Puri- 
tans ?  How  did  this  prove  a  source  of  great  good  io  the 
oolonj  7 


SECTION  II. 

OPPRESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


1.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  royal- 
ist party  in  Virginia  were  intoxicated  with  success. 
They  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
eause  was  triamphant  everywhere,  and  that  they 
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had  the  rare  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to 
brave  Puritanic  power.  Since  they  had  done  bo 
much  for  royalty,  they  naturally  expected  that  con- 
Bideration  which  a  grateful  monarch  should  bestow. 
They  were,  ho  wearer,  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Puritans,  the  Par- 
liament which  Charles  had  assembled,  enacted  some 
laws,  odious  and  oppressive  to  the  Virginians. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  colonies  should  be  transported  in  English  ves- 
sels only,  and  that  their  most  important  articles  of 
trade  should  be  carried  to  England.  This  placed 
the  Virginians  entirely  in  the  power  of  English 
merchants  and  ship-owners,  and  also  cut  off  a  very 
lucrative  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  just  then 
springing  up. 

INGRATITCDB  OF  CHARLES.  -^ 

2.  From  the  monarch,  however,  for  whom  so  much 
had  been  risked,  came  **  the  unkindest  cut  of  all." 
From  Parliament  little  was  expected,  composed  aa 
it  was  of  mixed  elements,  and  legislating  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  English  interests.  But 
Charles,  to  whose  followers  they  had  furnished  a  re- 
fuge in  misfortune,  and  for  whom  their  devotion 
had  been  signaliz«^d  by  the  most  romantic  daring, 
was  deemed  a  certain  friend.  What  was  their  sur, 
prise  then,  when,  immediately  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  granted  away,  to  his  greedy  courtiers, 
large  portions  of  Virginia,  and  indeed,  to  some,  gave 
a  title  to  all  the  unoccupied  land  in  the  colony. 

One  of  these  grants,  viz :  that  of  the  Northern 
Neck  of  Virginia,  which  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
country  lying  between  the  Eappahannock  and  Po- 
tomac river,  was  afterwards  the  source  of  much 
misunderstanding  between  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  to  this  day  is  the  remote  cause  of  Maryland's 
possession  of  the  upper  Potomac. 

INDIAN  OUTRAGES. 

3.  About  this  time  the  Susquehannah  Indians, 
driven  by  the  Scneeas  from  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
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peake,  had  approached  the  Potomac  and  were  com« 
mitting  depredations  along  its  banks.  John  Washing- 
ton, the  great-grandfather  of  the  illustrious  George, 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  settlers.  The  Indians 
sent  ambassadors  proposing  peace. 

From  some  cause  these  messengers  were  slain, 
and  the  savages,  resenting  this  violation  of  justice^ 
recommenced  hostilities,  and  devastated  the  Vir- 
ginia border  from  the  Potomac  to  the  James.  The 
whole  line  of  the  northeastern  frontier  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  savage  vengeance.  Midnight  attacks  upon 
defenceless  families,  and  wholesale  butcheries  of  re- 
mote settlements,  called  for  an  organized  and  gen- 
eral movement  on  the  part  of  the  Virginians.  The 
people  solicited  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives  and  property.  The  Governor  was  slow 
to  respond.  The  people  became  impatient  at  his 
tardiness,  and  began  to  organize  themselves.  At 
this  stage  of  the  difficulty,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
^Nathaniel  Bacon  appears  and  directs  the  popular 
spirit  of  discontent. 

NATHANIEL  BACON. 

4.  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
came  to  Virginia  about  two  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  talent.  His  natural  parts  had  been  highly 
cultivated,  and,  to  an  iron  will  and  a  lofty  courage, 
education  had  added  rare  mental  polish  and  a  capti- 
vating eloquence. 

This  was  not  his  first  act  of  treason.  Two  years 
before,  he  had  shared  in  an  insurrection,  had  been 
arrested,  convicted,  and  afterwards  pardoned  by 
the  Governor.  The  conviction,  however,  had  dis- 
qualified hint  from  holding  office.  Knowing  this, 
he  concealed  his  rebellious  designs  under  a  request 
that  Berkeley  would  grant  him  a  commission  to 
lead  his  followers  against  the  Indians.  For,  it  was 
with  this  pretext  that  he  had  first  assembled  them. 
Berkeley,  however,  declined,  upon  the  ground  that 
Bacon  was  a  pardoned  traitor,  and  incapable  of  ro» 
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ceiving  a  commission.  Indignant  at  the  treatment 
of  their  leader,  five  hundred  men  went  with  him  to 
force  a  commission  from  the  Governor. 


Questiona  for  Examinati<nu 

1.  Were  the  Royalist  party  in  Virginia  delighted  with  the  restora- 

tion of  Charles  II  ?  Whj  7  What  did  tt  ey  expect  from  him  ? 
Did  they  expect  much  from  Parliament?  Why  not?  What 
law  did  Parliament  pass  ? 

2.  What  unkindness  was  Charles  guilty  of?    Why  should  Charles 

have  been  their  friend  ?  What  particular  grant  was  the  cause 
of  Maryland  being  in  possession  of  the  upper  Potomac? 

8.  What  Indians  at  this  time  attacked  the  colony?  Who  went  to 
the  aid  of  the  settlers  ?  What  incident  caused  an  increase  of 
hostilities  ?  What  did  the  people  ask  of  the  Governor?  Did 
the  Governor  respond  ?  What  then  did  the  people  do  ?  Who 
now  appears  as  an  exciter  of  the  popular  discontent? 

4.  Who  was  Nathaniel  Bacon  T  What  did  Bacon  now  engage  in  7 
Was  this  his  first  treasonable  act?  What  waa  bis  pretext  for 
assembling  bis.  followers?  Did  Berkeley  grant  his  demand ? 
Why  not  f   What  were  the  oonseqnenoesf 


SSOTIQN  III. 

BAOON   OBTAINS   HIS  COMMISSION   BT   THBBATS  OF  TIOLBNOB. 

1.  Surrounding  the  house  in  which  Berkeley  and 
the  council  were  met,  Bacon's  commission  was  per- 
emptorily demanded.  Undaunted  hy  the  violent 
display,  the  Governor  refused  to  ohey.  Coming  out 
before  them,  he  braved  their  resentment  and  dis- 
dained their  power.  The  council,  however,  were 
not  so  heroic.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  angry, 
armed  men,  and  fearful  of  consequences,  they  has- 
tened to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  rebels, 
and,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  persuaded  the  Governor  to 
join  with  them.  Exulting  in  their  victpry,  the  insur- 
gents departed.  The  reverberation  of  their  shouts 
of  triumph,  as  they  marched  back  to  their  homes, 
had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the  council  recovered 
their  courage  and,  annulling  the  commission  they 
had  just  granted,  as  having  been  extorted  by  force, 
declared  Bacon  a  rebel  and  ai\  outlaw.     Little  per-* 
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snssion  was  required  to  indace  the  Governor  to  con- 
firm this  new  act. 

BSRKBLBT  OOMPELLBD  TO  BBTREAT. 

2.  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  this  perfidious  act 
of  the  government,  the  insurrectionary  column  re- 
turned to  Jamestown.  Fearing  punishment  for  their 
perfidy,  the  Governor  and  Council  fled  from  the 
capital,  and  left  the  insurgents  in  full  possession. 

Possessing  now  supreme  power  in  the  colony, 
Bacon  attempted  to  legalize  his  authority.  Calling 
a  convention  of  many  prominent  citizens,  be  per- 
suaded them  "  to  pledge  themselves  by  oath  to  sup^ 
port  his  authority  and  resist  his  enemies/'  The 
convention  was  also  induced  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion that  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  the  author  of 
the  civil  commotion,  for  having  given  false  informa- 
tion to  the  king.  It  also  called  upon  all  good  citi- 
zens to  stand  by  Bacon  until  the  king  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Such  a  plausi- 
ble defence  for  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  was  well 
received  by  the  great  body  of  the  colonists,  who 
were  already  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  colonial  government. 

THB  BUBMINa  OF  ^AMBSTOWN. 

8.  Berkeley,  though  gi*eatly  in  the  minority,  and 
bereft  of  many  of  his  former  friends,  by  his  recent 
tyrannical  behavior,  was,  by  no  means,  intimidated. 
The  gallant  old  soldier  who  had  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  Virginia,  was  not  thus  to  be  put  down 
by  an  ambitious  youth  of  recent  importation  from 
England..  Animating  his  few  remaining  adherents 
among  the  planters  by  personal  appeals,  and  raising 
some  recruits  among  the  crews  of  the  English  ship- 
ping along  the  coast,  he  managed  to  organize  a 
Bmall  force,  with  which  he  commenced  an  open  war 
against  the  revolutionists.  Virginia  was  now  the 
Bcene  of  a  desolating  civil  struggle.  Each  party 
inflicted  outrages  upon  its  opponents.  Berkeley's 
obstinacy,  daring,  and  activity,  compensated  in   a 
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great  measure  for  his  numerical  inferiority.  And 
then,  too,  when  it  came  to  bloodshed,  many  from 
conscientious  scruples  fought  on  the  side  of  Berkeley. 
The  contest  was  for  a  while  doubtful.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  Bacon's  party  committed  the  barbarity  of 
burning  the  capital  of  their  State,  actuated,  in  all 
probability,  more  from  social  hate  of  its  aristocratic 
inhabitants,  than  from  motives  of  patriotism.  The 
estates  of  the  loyalists  were  plundered,  and  their 
families  seized  as  hostages  by  the  rebels.  Berkeley 
declared  martial  law,  and,  subjecting  many  of  his 
prisoners  to  military  trial,  had  them  executed  in 
defiance  of  Bacon.  Matters  grew  worse  daily,  until 
A  war  of  mutual  extermination  was  immiment. 

THB  DEATH  OF   BACON. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of  what  was 
transpiring  was  communicated  to  the  king.  At 
once,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  pronouncing  Bacon 
a  traitor,  ascribing  to  him  all  of  the  blame,  and 
granting  pardon  to  those  of  his  followers  who  would 
forsake  liim.  In  addition,  a' fleet  was  equipped  con 
taining  armed  men,  and  sent  to  reinforce  the  loyal- 
ist party.  Berkeley  was  once  more  encouraged  with 
hopes  of  immediate  euccess.  Bacon,  however,  was 
not  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  coming  danger. 
Making  every  preparation  to  meet  his  foes,  he  deter- 
mined to  resist  to  the  last  extremit3\  He  declared 
the  estates  of  his  enemies  forfeited,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  massing  his  forces  to  meet  the  enemy, 
when,  unexpectedly  to  all,  he  sickened  and  died. 
His  death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  his  party,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  fell  to  pieces  and  disappeared, 
at  the  fall  of  the  chief,  shows  how  much  he  was  its 
very  soul.  For,  immediately  upon  his  death,  with- 
out any  effort  to  reorganize,  or  choose  a  new  leader, 
his  followers  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Governor, 
and  laid  down  their  arms.    (1676). 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  How  did  the  rebels  proceed?  How  did  Berkeley  receive  theniT 
Was  the  council  intimidated?  What  were  thej forced  to  do? 
What  foUowed  ? 
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I.  What  did  ttie  insargents  <lo  upon  hearinjr  of  the  conduct  t)f  tlie 
council  7  What  became  of  the  Goveraor  and  his  council  7 
What  did  the  rebels  oow  possess  7  How  did  they  use  tbcii? 
power  7  To  what  did  tfi^y  all  pledge  themselves  7  What  were 
all  good  'Citizens  called  apoB  to  do  7  IJow  was  this  <x)iiduct 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  colonists  7 

S.  Did  Berkeley  make  any  efforts  to  put  down  tbe  insnrrectioii  7 
What  did  'be  do  7  What  kind  of  war  now  devastated  Vir> 
ffinia7  What  great  outrage  did  Bacon^s  party  oommit? 
What  did  Bacon  do  in  regard  to  the  estates  of  the  loyalists 7 
flow  did  Berkeley  treat  some  of  his  prisoners  7 

4.  When  i«telli;:ence  reached  the  king,  what  proclamation  was 
issued  7  Were  reinforcements  sent  to  Berkeley  7  Did  Bacon 
determine  to  resist  7  What  eveat  suddenly  eaded  the  war  7 
What  did  his  followers  do  7 


SECTION  IV, 


Berkeley's  cbueltt. 


1.  Thus  terminated  a  contest  which  threatened,  a^ 
one  time,  through  the  ambititm  of  a  single  man,  to 
involve  the  colony  in  universal  ruin.  Much  property 
was  destroyed,  and  much  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
colony  was  shed.  The  animosity  of  faction,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  breasts  of  the  victors  after  the 
fight  was  over.  The  wisdom  of  mercy,  and  forget- 
fulness  of  the  past,  found  little  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  stern  and  vindictive  Berkeley,  He  bad  scarcely 
been  restored,  when  a  series  of  fines,  confiscations, 
and  executions,  commenced,  Hansford,  next  to 
Bacon  in  position,  was  condemned  to  death.  His 
only  request  upon  hearing  the  sentence,  was,  that  he 
might  die  like  a  soldier.  This  was  refused,  and  he 
was  hung  as  an  infamous  traitor.  '^  Take  notice," 
said  he,  on  coming  to  the  gallows,  **!  die  a  loyal 
subject  and  a  lover  of  my  country."  Soon  after  his 
death,  Drummond,  another  of  the  rebels,  was  taken. 
When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Berkeley, 
the  Governor  gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  and,  at 
once,  promised  that  he  should  be  hung  in  a  half  an 
hour. 

Many  others  were  executed  by  the  now  cruel  and 
implacable  old  man ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest 
4 
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enti-eaty  of  the  assembly,  which  had  been  caDed, 
tbub  he  abstained  from  farther  bloodshed. 

CM>NTINDANCB  OF  COMMERCIAL  RKSTKICTIONi. 

2.  England  learned  nothing  from  the  commotion 
which  her  oppressive  restrictions  upon  American 
eoHimerce  had  exeited.  She  continued  to  enact 
odioQS  laws  in  this  respect,  and,  by  a  system  of 
f^tfi:ih  and  foolish  legislation,  gradually  alienated  the 
aftections  of  the  colonists.  From  this  time,  (1676, 
the  date  of  the  suppression  of  Bacon's  rebellion,)  up 
to  the  termination  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
history  of  Virginia  contains  few  incidents  of  impor- 
tance. The  revolution  in  England,  which  occurred 
in  1688,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  her  po- 
litical condition.  The  principles  of  constitutional 
libi/ty  established  by  that  revolution,  were  trans- 
planted to  Virginia,  where  they  have  ever  been  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  After  the  overthrow  of 
James  II,  the  sovereign  in  England  no  longer  exor- 
cised the  same  despotic  authority,  and  hence,  in 
Virginia,  his  acts  were  less  arbitrary  and  absolute, 
lie  continued  to  appoint  the  Governors,  it  is  true; 
but  the  colonial  assemblies,  which  guarded  with 
Icalous  care  their  political  liberties,  exerted  suffi- 
itiont  influence  over  him  to  prevent  gross  maladmin- 
istration. 

POPULATION. 

3.  In  1688,  Virginia  contained  a  population  of 
^0.000.  Now  that  she  could  defend  herself  against 
the  savages,  and  that  the  health  of  the  colony  had 
improved  with  the  increased  number  of  settlements, 
there  was  a  prospect  of  still  greater  progress.  In 
her  delightful  climate,  and  upon  ^er  fertile  bosom, 
the  penniless  settler  could  soon,  by  dint  of  a  little 
industry,  sui*round  himself  with  all  the  comforts  of 
a  prosperous  British  landholder. 

Those  luxuries  of  life,  of  which  in  his  native 
country  the  poor  man  had  never  dreamed,  might 
hero  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

(fence,  about  this  time,  those  who  had  prospered 
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in  the  colony,  wrote  home  encouraging  loiters  to 
their  friends  and  relatives.  In  glowing  terms,  they 
painted  the  comforts  of  a  forest  home,  describing, 
with  much  minuteness,  the  grateful  soil  groaning 
heneuth  the  weight  of  waving  grain,  the  luscious 
fruits,  the  domestic  fowls,  and  the  woods  swarming 
with  every  variety  of  game.  Such  pictures  of  rural 
hiiss  were  irresistible,  and  soon  from  England  there 
cuiae  to  Virginia  crowds  of  emigrants. 

TUB  OUUROH  ESTABLISUMKNT. 

4.  At  this  time,  the  province  had  forty-eig:ht 
parishes  within  its  limits.  The  amount  of  land  in- 
rinded  in  these  was  200,000  acres.  Bach  parish 
contained  a  church,  with  a  parsonage-house  and  glebe 
attached.  In  addition  to  this,  each  clergyman  was 
allowed  by  law,  a  salary  of  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  American  revolution^  the 
Episcopal  was  the  established  Church,  and  the 
whole  population  was  taxed  to  support  it.  The  Dis- 
senters, however,  increased  rapidly ;  and  soon  their 
number  was  so  large,  that  the  statutes  against  them, 
though  unrepealed,  were  totally  disregarded. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

h  What  had  the  war  destroyed  ?  How  were  the  vaniquished  treated 
by  the  victorious  Governor?  What  is  said  of  the  treatment  of 
Harnsford  ?  Of  Drummond  ?  What  finally  led  the  Governor 
to  desist  from  his  harsh  measures? 

2.  Did  the  disturbance  in  Virginia  enlighten  the  statesmen  of  England 
with  respect  to  the  inexpediency  of  commeiciai  restrictions  7 
When  was  Bacon's  rebellion  suppressed  ?  What  is  the  history 
of  Vir>jinia  for  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century?  What 
influence  did  the  English  revolution  of  1688  have  upon  the 
future  of  Virginia? 
'8.  What  was  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  Virginia  at  this 
time?  What  inducements  did  she  bold  out  to  immigrants  ?  How 
did  her  citizens,  in  their  letters  home,  speak  of  the  country  7 
What  effect  did  these  letters  hare?  . 

4.  How  many  parishes  were  in  Virginia  at  this  time?  What  was 
the  established  Church?  Who  paid  the  salaries  of  the  min- 
isters ?  W  bat  is  said  of  the  Dissenters  7  Were  the  laws  against 
them  disregarded  7 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  YOBK. 


SECTION  I. 
FIR8T  SETtLBMKNT. 

1.  The  first  settlement  made  in  the  present  State 
of  If  ew  York,  occurred  in  1613. 

It  was  made  by  a  company  of  Dutch  merchants, 
on  Manhattan  Island. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  with  some  Hollanders,  in 
search  of  a  Northwest  passage  to  India,  first  dis- 
covered the  Hudson  river.  The  right  of  coloniza- 
tion accruing  therefrom,  gave  Holland  the  right  to 
make  settlements.  Accordingly,  the  States-General 
granted  a  company  of  merchants  a  patent  for  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  Hudson  river.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  grant,  the  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island  was  made.  During  the  same  year,  however, 
the  English,  hearing.of  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to 
interfere  with  their  territory,  (since  the  whole  con- 
tinent was  claimed  by  them  from  its  discovery  by 
Cabot),  dispatched  Capt.  Argall,  from  Virginia,  to 
drive  out  the  intruders.  Upon  his  arrival  and  a  de- 
mand for  surrender,  the  Dutch  yielded,  and  consent- 
ed to  pay  tribute.  In  the  following  year,  a  rein- 
forcement of  Hollanders,  with  a  new  Governor,  en- 
couraged the  settlers  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
English,  and,  building  a  strong  fort  for  self  protec- 
tion, they  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
many  years. 

EXTENSION  OV   THE  OOLONT. 

2.  In  1621,  the  Dutch  government,  reminded  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  this  settlement,  grant- 
ed to  the  East  India  Company,  a  patent  of  all  the 
territory  included  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Delaware  rivers.  This  was  called  New  Netherlands. 
The  colony  now  grew  and  prospered.  A  profitable 
fur  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians.    Land, 
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toOy  of  the  best  kind,  was  to  be  had  for  DOthing. 
Peace  was  maintained  by  recognizing  the  title  of 
the  Indians,  and  always  paying  them  for  the  terri- 
tory appropriated. 

In  1623,  the  foandation  of  the  city  of  Albany  was 
laid,  and  forts  were  built  on  the  Delaware,  Hudson, 
and  Connecticut  rivers. 

TROUBLES  WITH  NRIGHBORS. 

3.  On  the  Dela^ware,  the  Swedes,  and  on  the  Con- 
necticut, the  English,  disputed  their  rights  of  terri- 
torial possession.  The  controversy  with  the  Swedes 
continued  until  their  conquest  b}'^  the  Dutch.  The 
latter  wore  not  so  fortunate  on  the  Connecticut. 
For,  after  many  disputes,  their  forts  on  that  river 
were  finally  evacuated.  With  the  Indians,  they  had 
little  trouble  for  nearly  twenty  years.  But,  about 
the  year  1640,  a  party  of  savages,  drunken  with 
rum,  which  the  traders  had  furnished,  committed  a 
number  of  outrages.  The  guilty  parties  were  caught 
and  severely  punished.  Eetaliation  followed,  and  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  settlement.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  small  acts  of  mutual 
hostility,  which  finally  terminated  in  a  war  of  races. 
A  terrible  conflict  ensued.  Kieft,  the  Governor, 
surprised  and  massacred  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  from  their 
enemies,  the  Mohawks.  The  Indians,  incensed  by 
such  inhumanity,  were  in  turn  guilty  of  the 'most 
fiendish  atrocities.  The  feeble  matron  and  the 
sucking  babe,  shared  the  same  horrible  fate,  and  the 
whole  border  line  from  Delaware  to  Connecticut  felt 
the  knife  of  Indian  vengeance. 

At  length,  a  signal  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Dutch,  on  Strickland's  Plain,  in  1646,  and  this  ter- 
minated the  war. 

PBTRR  8T0YVK8\NT. 

4.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  had  succeeded  Kieft  as 
Governor,  greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the 
colony.     He  stoutly   maintained  the  Dutch   terri- 
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torial  claims  against  all  disputants.  On  the  Con« 
necticat,  he  repelled  the  English,  and  obtained 
their  consent  to  continue  in  possession  of  all  settle- 
ments  actually  made.  On  the  Delaware,  he  not 
only  drove  off  the  Swedes,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
conquered  the  whole  country,  and  received  the 
Swedish  population  under  his  go\  e  nment, 

TUB  00NQUI8T  Of  NSW  MBTHBBLAND8. 

5.  In  1664,  Charles  II,  then  King  of  England,  exe- 
cuted a  charter,  conveying  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  territory  embraced  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  the  Delaware.  In  other  words,  he 
granted  away  a  country  which  had  been  settled  and 
governed  by  the  Dutch  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
based  his  title  upon  the  fact,  that  the  continent  of 
America  had  been  discovered  by  an  Englishman. 
No  sooner  was  the  grant  executed,  than  a  fleet  and 
army  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
Col.  Nichols,  who  was  in  command  of  the  arma- 
ment, soon  reached  New  Amsterdam,  and,  anchor- 
ing before  the  town,  demanded  its  surrender.  Stuy- 
vesant  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 
However,  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  that  the 
town,  if  taken,  would  be  sacked,  influenced  him  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  capitulation.  Thu«  did  the  infant 
metropolis  of  a  hemisphere  pass,  without  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power.  The  con- 
querors, however,  showed  a  wise  generosity.  Private 
property  was  respected,  and  every  encouragement 
extended  to  those  Dutch  wishing  to  immigrate.  No 
changes  were  made  in  the  titles  of  real  estate,  and 
the  judicial  institutions  were  but  slightly  modified. 
Stuyvesant  himself  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  colony,  though  he  never  became  reconciled  to 
the  new  state  of  things. 

Questions  for  jExaminatiiffL 

I.  When  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  New  York?  By  whom? 
Upon  what  did  they  base  their  right  of  settlement?  What  did 
the  States-General  grant?  Upon  hearing  of  this,  what  did  the 
English  do?  What  arrangement  did  Gapt.  Argall  make  with 
the  colonistfl? 
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S.  What  was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  by  th«  Dutch 
government Y  What  was  the  new  colony  called?  Was  it 
prosperous Y  How  was  peace  maintained?  When  was  the 
foundation  of  Albany  laid  ?  Upon  what  rivers  were  torts 
built? 

3.  Who  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  and  Con- 

necticut rivers?  With  what  success?  For  how  long  a  time 
were  they  at  peace  with  the  Indians  ?  What  was  the  occasion 
of  a  war  breaking  oat ?  How  was  it  finally  ended?  When 
and  by  whom  was  the  decisive  victory  gained  ? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Kieft?      What  kind  of  a  Governor  was  he? 

How  did  he  treat  the  Swedes  ?  What  did  he  obtain  from  the 
English? 

5.  To  whom  did  Charles  grant  the  New  Netherlands?    Wticn? 

Why  did  he  claim  a  right  to  do  this?  Who  was  sent  to  tnke 
possession  of  the  country?  How  were  they  received  hy  tlie 
Dutch ?  Why  was  no  defence  made?  How  did  the  oonqueruis 
treat  the  conquered  ?    What  became  of  Stuy  vesant  Y 


SECTION  IL 

MBW  TOBK. 


1.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  patentee,  the  Dame 
of  New  Netherlands  was  changed  to  New  Yori<, 
Col.  Nichols,  to  whom  Stay  vesant  had  surrendered, 
was  appointed  the  first  Governor.  His  rule  was 
liberal  and  kind,  and,  during  his  administration,  tlio 
colony  prospered  greatly. 

In  1666,  two  years  after  the  conquest,  a  war  liav- 
ing  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland,  there 
was  a  probability  of  the  colony  passing  again  under 
Dutch  control.  Nichols,  fearing  that  such  an  ut- 
tempt  would  be  made,  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city.  His 
preparations,  however,  proved  unnecessary,  and,  at 
the  peace  of  Breda,  Holland  gave  up  her  right  to  New 
York  in  exchange  for  Surinam.  In  1673,  another 
war  breaking  out  with  Holland,  New  York  was 
once  more  threatened.  This  time  their  fears  were 
well  founded.  A  Dutch  Admiral  anchoring  before 
the  city,  and  demanding  its  surrender,  Col.  Man- 
ning, who  was  in  command,  treacherously  surren- 
dered the  place,  without  making  the  slightest  resist- 
ance.    In  a  few  months,  however,  peace  was  made 
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betweeD  Honand  ftnd  England,  and  New  York  was 
again  reBtored  to  the  English,  at  the  treaty  of  Wesi- 
miuBter. 

€ONDmON  OF  TBB  ISLAKD  IN  UTA 

2.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  sotnetbing 
of  the  small  beginnings  from  which  sprang  the  great 
American  nketropolis,  we  will  enter  more  into  details 
on  this  point  than  is  our  custom.  Id  1678^  the 
island  upon  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  built,  was 
scarcely  enclosed.  Cattle  grazed  where  the  magnifi- 
cent  palaces  of  Fifth  Avenue  now  stand,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Bi-oadway  was  in  farmers'  fields. 

Wall  street  derived  its  name  irom  a  rude  wall  or 
fortification,  which  had  been  built  for  protectioD 
against  the  Indians*  This  eonstituted,  as  it  were, 
the  first  outer  line  of  defence.  The  beautiful  and 
picturesque  grounds  of  Centra)  Park,  were  the  abode 
of  fierce  wild  beasts,  where,  in  its  rugged  recesses^ 
they  slept  in  undisturbed  security* 

TBS  POPULATION  AN»  KlLrTAKT  BTRSlfe'lB  99  THS  CITY* 

3.  The  city  proper  contained  about  four  thousand 
souls.  The  province,  or  rural  district^  which  includ- 
ed twenty-four  towns,  villages,  or  parishes,  must 
have  had  a  good  many  more.  About  fifteen  ves- 
sels traded  yearly  with  the  eity,  bringing  manufac- 
tured products  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  and  re- 
ceiving in  exchange  beef,  lumber,  tobacco,  poultry, 
and  wheat. 

The  principal  occupations  were  farming  and  graz- 
ing, though  a  large  number  engaged  in  commerce. 
A  trader,  possessing  property  to  the  value  of  $5,000, 
was  considered  wealthy,  ana  a  farmer  with  half  that 
sum,  was  regarded  as  rich. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  the  estates  in  the  pro- 
vince, was  $750,000. 

There  were  no  beggars,  and  the  few  paupers  were 
well  taken  care  of.  They  had  a  little  army  of  two 
thouband  militia,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  whom 
were  mounted.  These  were  called  upon  only  in 
case  of  great  peril ;  but  at  the  fons  of  Albany  aiuj 
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New   York,  thcro  was  constantlj  on  duty  a  small 
number  of  regulars. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1678;  and  in 
1686,  so  great  had  been  the  improvement,  that  the 
shipping  amounted  to  ten  three-masted  vessels,  twen- 
ty sloops,  and  a  few  ketches  of  intermediate  bulk. 

THB  FIVB  NATIONS. 

4.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  colony  flourished, 
at  this  time,  the  Confederacy  of  the  "  Five  Na- 
tions." These  Indians,  through  superior  craft  and 
determined  daring,  had  reached  an  unprecedented 
degi-ee  of  power,  for  savages.  Besides  maintaining 
internal  harmony,  and  a  united  front  against  ex- 
ternal danger,  they  had  made  use  of  the^  rare,  but 
profound,policy  of  adopting  their  conquerecl  enemies, 
instead  of  slaying  them,  as  was  the  usual  practice. 
In  this  way,  they  had  become  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  savage  communities,  and  enjoyed  absolute 
dominion  from  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  to 
the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes.  Before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Dutch,  these  savages  had  been  defeated  in 
a  battle  with  the  Adirondacs.  Their  discomfiture, 
however,  wj»s  attributed  to  the  French,  who  took 
part  with  their  enemies.  When  the  Dutch  came, 
they  obtained  firearms  from  them,  and  renewed  the 
war.  Fortune  now  favored  their  efforts,  and  the 
Adirondacs  were  nearly  annihilated.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  hostility  of  the  Five  Nations  towards 
the  French. 

The  war  raged  for  years,  with  but  slight  intermis- 
sions. At  last,  in  1667,  peace  was  established  ;  and 
the  French,  availing  themselves  of  the  general  quiet 
along  the  frontier,  were  active  in  building  forts  and 
Bending  out  Catholic  missionaries. 

TRBAT7  Of   VIRGINIA  AND  NBW  TORS. 

5.  The  common  hostility  entertained  towards  the 
French  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  by  the  Governors 
and  people  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  was  the  oc- 
( anion  of  a  singular  treaty.     The  parties  to  it,  were 

4* 
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Virginia  and  New  York  on  the  one  side,  ftiid  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  on  the  other.  Its 
object  was  mutnal  defence  against  the  French.  It 
was  first  formed  in  1684,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
strictly  adhered  to  by  both  parties, 

ACCESSION  AND  TYKANNT  Of   JAMES  IT. 

6.  In  1685,  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  the  British 
throne.  He  had  previously  promised  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  a  new  constitution.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, to  keep  his  word ;  and  when  their  petition  was 
presented,  flatly  refused  to  grant  it.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing their  privileges,  he  restricted  those  which 
I  hoy  had  before  enjoyed.  New  taxes  wore  laid,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  printing-press  forbidden.  In- 
deed, the  King  being  a  bigoted  Eoman  Catholic,  had 
little  affection  for  the  Protestant  colony.  In  1688, 
he  appointed  Andros  Governor  of  New  York  and 
New  England. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Whenee  came  the  name  New  York  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
Col.  Nichols*  administration  ?  What  occurred  ^n  1666  7  Were 
preparations  made  for  a  defence?  What  event  prevented  an 
attack?  What  occurred  in  1673?  How  did  the  Dutch  agaia 
get  possession  of  the  city  ?    How  long  did  tbej  keep  it  ? 

t.  At  this  time,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  present  site  of  New 
York? 

3  What  was  the  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  ?  What  of  the 
province?  What  was  the  uumher  of  vessels  trading  yearly 
with  it?  What  constituted  a  rich  farmer  or  trader  ?  Of  what 
did  the  army  of  defence  consist  ?  At  what  points  W^e  rega* 
liir  soldiers  always  kept  on  duty  ? 

4.  Who  were  the  "Five  Nations'*?    For  what  were  they  remark- 

able? What  was  the  origin  of  their  hostility  to  the  French? 
How  did  they  treat  the  A  dirondacs  ?  When  was  a  peace  formed 
with  the  French?  What  use  did  the  French  make  of  the  gen- 
eral quiet  ? 

5.  What  treaty  was  formed  at  this  time?    For  what  purpose?   Did 

the  French  continue  to  harass  their  Indian  enemies?  With 
what  fortune  ? 

6.  When  did  the  Duke  of  York  ascend  the  British  throne?    Did 

the  New  Yorkers  expect  much  from  him?     Were  they  disap- 
pointed t   What  was  the  religion  of  the  new  monarch  ?   Whom 
d  he  appoint  Governor? 
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SECTION  III. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF   ANDR08. 

1.  The  new  Governor  was  as  tyrannical  as  his  mas- 
ter could  desire.  He  studied  how  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple in  respect  to  those  rights  which  they  most  valued. 
He  increased  the  taxes,  interfered  with  religious  lib- 
erty, and  prohibited  all  popular  meetings,  except  for 
the  election  of  town-officers.  The  people,  indignant 
ut  his  despotic  conduct,  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  throw  oif  the  yoke. 

Consequently,  in  1688,  when  intelligence  of  the 
abdication  of  James  reached  the  city,  they  were  ripe 
lor  insurrection. 

Jacob  Leisler,  an  ignorant  but  daring  man,  was 
chosen  leader.  Ho  assumed  the  offensive  at  once, 
circulating  a  report  that  the  authorities  contemplated 
an  attack  upon  the  people.  He  was  accompanied  by 
an  armed  crowd  to  the  fort,  which  he  ordered  to  sur- 
render. The  garrison  at  once  yielded,  and  he  took 
formal  possession,  avowing  his  purpose  to  hold  it 
until  the  new  sovereign  had  been  consulted. 

Andros  was  absent; and  Nicholson,  who  was  the 
acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  afraid  to  act:  for 
he  had  already  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  Andros 
by  the  Boston  people,  and  also  that  English  vessels 
were  coming  to  assist  Leisler, 

Without  making  any  attempt  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection, he  fled  to  England. 

CIVIL  WAB  IN  NEW  TORK. 

2.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  messenger  arrived,  bearing 
a  communication  addressed  to  "such  as,  for  the  time, 
take  care  for  administering  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
vince," and  bestowing  upon  such  the  authority  of 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Leisler  assumed  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  at  once  took  upon  himself  the 
dignity,  authority,  and  state  of  that  office. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  many  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  had  kept  aloof;  not  that 
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they  favored  Andros,  but  from  fear  of  committing 
the  crime  of  treason.  Besides,  Leisler  was  narrow- 
minded,  high-tempered,  and  disagreeable,  lie  was 
only  a  trader,  too  ;  and,  in  those  days,  even  the  com- 
mon people  preferred  Governors  of  military  rank,  or 
at  least  of  high  social  standing.  Hence,  when  cer- 
tain gentlemen  of  the  city,  such  as  Courtlandt,  the 
Mayor,  Col.  Bayard,  and  Major  Schuyler,  withdrew 
and  seized  the  fort  at  Albany,  many  of  the  citizens 
took  sides  with  them,  more  especially  as  they  had 
declared  that  they  held  the  fort  in  the  name  of  King 
William,  and  no  other. 

Melbourne,  the  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  was  sent  to 
dislodge  the  rebels.  An  irruption  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  at  this  time,  however,  spared  him  the 
necessity  of  storming  the  fortress.  The  garrison 
abandoned  the  post,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  other 
colonies. 

In  furtherance  of  his  purposes,  Leisler  convoked 
an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  in  this  assembly, 
contrarj'  to  his  expectations,  a  strong  party  was  or- 
ganized, who  dared  to  question  his  authority.  This 
was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  the  French  and 
Indians  once  more  attempted  to  expel  the  English 
from  New  York. 

MASSAORB  AT  80HBNECTADT. 

3.  About  this  time,  (1689),  old  Count  de  Frontignac, 
a  soldier  not  unknown  to  fame,  was  sent  to  Canada 
with  a  large  reinforcement  of  French.  He  at  once 
prepared  for  an  active  campaign.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  at  this  time,  France  and  England  were 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  first  thing  the  new 
Governor  did,  was  to  make  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  Five  Nations.  He  then  collected  a  large 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  and  dispatched  them 
in  the  depth  of  winter  a^^ainst  New  York.  These 
soon  got  lost  in  their  effort  to  traverse  the  snow- 
covered  regions  of  that  section.  While  wandering 
through  the  forests,  they,  one  stormy  night,  unex- 
pectedly reached  Schenectady.     They  were  so  tired 
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and  hungry,  that  their  first  Impulse  was  to  surTen- 
der,  and  beg  for  bread.  Twenty-five  years  pre- 
vious, a  party,  upon  a  similar  expedition,  had  ex- 
perienced the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  this  eettle- 
ment. 

Forgetful,  however,  of  this,  and  bent  oply  on 
murder  and  pillage,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
ocea»ion  to  fall  upon  the  sleeping  inhabitants,  and 
put  th-jm  to  the  sword.  Neither  sex  nor  age  was 
spared,  as  they  fled  half  naked  from  their  burning 
houses. 

A  few,  however,  managed  to  escape.  These,  flying 
to  distant  settlements,  were  taken  in,  half  dead  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Their  stories  of  the  midnight 
surprise,  the  burning  village,  and  the  cold-blooded 
crutlty  of  their  brutal  foe,  roused  feelings  of  fierce 
resentment.  Both  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
preparations  were  made  to  avenge  the  savage  atro- 
city. Two  expeditions  were  set  on  foot;  one,  under 
Wm.  Phepps,  against  Quebec;  the  other,  against  Mon- 
treal, in  which  the  united  forces  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  took  part.  Nothing,  however,  was  ac- 
complished by  either; 

FALL  OF  LEI8LEB. 

4.  The  fate  of  the  expedition  against  Montreal, 
sorely  annoyed  the  irritable  Lei^ler.  He  th^-ew 
Winthrop  into  prison,  and  was  only  deterred  by 
popular  indignation,  from  inflicting  upon  him  the 
severest  punishment.  In  many  other  respects,  his 
tyrannical  disposition  stirred  up  enemies  against 
him.  So  that,  when,  in  1691,  Col.  Slaughter,  armed 
with  the  royal  authority,  reached  New  York,  he  had 
little  trouble  in  getting  possesnion  of  the  fort.  At 
first  Leisler  refused  to  surrender,  unless  an  order 
was  shown,  written  with  the  King's  own  hand.  But 
he  soon  changed  his  mind.  Astonished  to  find  that 
his  real  friends  were  few,  and  fearful  of  consequ€!)ees, 
he  hastened  to  deliver  up  the  fort.  He  was  at  O'^ce 
cast  into  prison,  and  accused  of  high  treason.  .Mel- 
bourne, and  others  of  his  adherents,  were  ino'vt^ed 
in  the  charge. 
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HIS  EXECUTION  AMD  DEATH. 

5.  When  Leisler  and  Melbourne  were  brought  to 
trial,  in  extenuation  of  wha^t  they  had  done,  their 

Eublic  services  were  pleaded.  Col.  Slaughter  felt 
ound  to  take  these  into  consideration ;  and  he  hesi- 
tated to  destroy -those  who  had  been  the  first  ih  the 
colony  to  declare  for  his  sovereign.  But  the  current 
of  revenge  and  factious  hate  was  irrefeistible.  Still, 
he  struggled  against  the  stream,  and  only  yielded 
after  he  had  been  made  drunk  with  wine.  In  this 
condition,  he  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant. Before  he  recovered  his  senses,  Leisler  and 
Melbourne  were  no  more,  and  the  Governor  repented 
too  late  of  his  dis^rraceful  revel 

o 
EXPEDITION  OF  MAJOR  SCHUYLBIl. 

6.  In  1692,  Major  Schuyler  led  a  considerable  force 
of  whites  and  Indians  against  the  French  in  Can- 
ada. After  several  hard-fbught  battles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  war,  however,  was  still  carried 
on  by  his  Indian  allies,  who  remained  behind  for  that 
purpose.  Their  hatred  of  the  French  was  indeed  un- 
dying, while  it  was  returned  by  the  latter  with  almost 
equal  intensity. 

During  this  winter,  two  of  the  Mohawks  were  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  and  condemned  to  die  by  tor- 
ture. One,  to  avoid  pain,  killed  himself  in  prison ; 
the  other  was  animated  with  a  singular  ambition, 
and  calmly  prepared  to  meet  his  fate.  He  desired 
to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  even  at  the  stake. 
When  the  faggots  were  lit,  he  slowly  chanted  his 
death-song,  and,  with  words  of  scorn,  defied  his  per- 
secutors. When  the  flames  leaped  into  his  face,  he 
declared,  with  unruffled  dignity,  that  he  was  a  Mo- 
hawk, and  by  the  power  of  his  hereditary  courage, 
was  lifted  far  beyond  the  reach  of  torture.  His  he- 
roic fortitude  excited  the  sympathies  of  a  French 
lady  who  was  present,  and  through  her  instrumen- 
tality, he  was  restored  to  liberty. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

!•  What  was  the  character  of  the  administration  of  Andres?  In 
what  way  did  he  oppress  the  people?  What  intelligence  caused 
an  attempt  at  insurrection?  Who  was  the  popular  leader? 
What  was  his  character  ?  What  did  the  rebels  do?  Did  Nichol- 
son make  any  effort  to  repress  the  rising?    Why  not? 

2.  Upon  what  occasion  did  Leisler  assume  the  governorship?    Why 

did  many  remain  neutral  in  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection? 
What  did  they  do  now  when  Leisler  had  taken  possession  of 
New  York  ?  Who  was  sent  to  dislodge  them  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  Melbourne?  How  did  Leisler  now  try  to  strength- 
en his  authority  ? 

3.  About  this  time,  (1689),  who  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  French 

power  in  Canada  ?  What  did  he  attempt?  Give  an  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Schenectady  ?  Were  any  steps  taken  to  re- 
taliate?   Bywhpm?     With  what  success? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Leisler?    Upon  his  demand  for  surrender,  what 

did  Leisler  do?    How  Was  he  treated? 
6.  Upon  his  trial,  what  was  pleaded  in  his  behalf?    What  waf 

Slaughter  di8po^ed  to  do  ?    Why  could  he  not  exercise  his 

clemency  7    How  was  his  consent  to  their  death  finally  oh* 

tained  ? 
6.  What  is  the  date  of  Major  Schuyler's  expedition  ?    What  was 

its  object?     What  did  it  effect?    Who  maintained  the  war 

during  the  winter  ?    Did  the  French  torture  their  prisoners  ? 

What  account  is  given  of  the  burning  of  a  Mohawk  chief? 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

FSNNSTLVANIA. 


SECTION  I. 

UNITT  OF  PLAN. 

1.  The  founding  of  the  great  and  populous  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  single 
individnal.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a  unity  about 
its  history,  possessed  by  no  other  State ;  and  from  its 
very  beginning,  down  to  a  period  of  colonial  vigor, 
the  imagination  is  pleased  with  its  almost  romantic 
progress. 

iTot  accident,  nor  organized  and  co-operative  effortr 
but  the  patience  and  hopefulness  of  one  man,  Wil 
liam  Penn,  brought  it  into  being. 
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A  man,  too,  who  was  regarded  as  a  dreamer,  and 
who  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  acqaain- 
tances,  by  his  sanguine  expectations  of  realizing  in 
the  forests  of  America,  the  consummation  of  hispo- 
iiiieal  theories. 

WILLIAM  PBNN,  HIS  BIRTH  AND  lARLT  LIFI. 

2.  William  Penn  was  born  in  1644.  At  an  early 
period,  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  bad 
not  passed  his  sixteenth  year,  before  he  was  expelled 
for  believing  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Qua- 
kers. His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  both  with  the 
roj'al  family  of  Stuarts,  and  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
their  worst  enemy.  Under  Cromwell,  he  was  an  ad- 
mii'al,  and  acquired  by  conquest,  for  the  British  in- 
terest, the  fertile  island  of  Jamaica.     His  intimacy 

wiih  Charles  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  lent 
him  money.  The  same  debt  was  afterwards  paid  to 
his  son  AVilliam,  by  the  grant  of  Pennsj^lvania. 

W  hen  he  heard  that  his  son  had  been  expelled  for 
being  a  Quaker,  he  was  very  indignant,  and  drove 
him,  with  blows,  from  the  house.  This  treatment  did 
not  affect  the  youth's  religious  belief,  though  it  grieved 
him  much.  After  a  while,  his  father  received  him 
again,  and  sent  him  to  travel  in  France.  For  a  time, 
this  had  the  desired  effect.  Intercourse  with  the 
world  seems  to  have  partially  changed  his  views. 
But  after  bis  return  home,  while  visiting  one  of  his 
father's  estates  in  Ireland,  he  there  met  the  same 
preacher  who  had  first  attracted  his  attention. 

BECOMES  A  QUAKER  PREACUER. 

3.  He  now  became  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the 
cause  of  Quakerism.  His  father,  outraged  at  his 
pertinacity,  abandoned  him  to  his  course.  Becom- 
ing a  regular  Quaker  preacher,  he  travelled  about 
from  village  to  village,  proclaiming  his  doctrines 
wherever  he  could  obtain  an  audience.  As  the  Qua- 
kers were  a  despised  and  persecuted  sect  at  this 
time,  he  had  lo  endure  his  share  of  contempt  and 
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ill-treatment.  He  bore  it  all,  however,  with  manly 
fortitude,  and  was  so  meek  and  forgiving  that  his 
father  was  finally  reconciled  to  him.  In  1670,  he 
was  tried  for  street-preaching,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
with  so  much  eloquence  that  he  was  honorably  ac- 
quitted. 

Leaving  England,  with  several  of  his  persuasion, 
he  visited  the  continent  once  more,  and  made  a  tour 
through  Germany,  in  the  character  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  On  his  return,  finding  that  his  brethren 
were  still  suffering  from  persecution,  he  turned  his 
eyes  towards  America. 

OBTAINS  TBE  GRANT  Of  PENNSYLVANIA. 

4.  Learning  that  there  was  a  tract  of  land  between 
l^ew  York  and  Marj^land,  still  unoccupied,  he  resol- 
ved to  secure  it  for  his  people.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented his  petition  to  the  King,  and,  reminding  him 
of  the  debt  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  ($80,000)  due 
his  father's  estate,  consented  to  receive  a  grant  of 
American  territory  in  payment.  Charles  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  his  proposition,  and  granted  the  desired 
charter.  This  charter  constituted  William  Penn  and 
bis  heirs  "true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  saving  to  the  Crown  their 
allegiance  and  the  sovereignty." 

It  empowered  him  and  his  deputies  to  make  laws, 
with  the  consent  of  the  freemen,  for  the  government 
of  the  same,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

Penn  had  now  gained  his  dearest  wish,  and  he  de- 
termined to  build  up  in  the  American  forests,  a  State, 
where  his  ideas  of  religious  liberty  could  be  fully 
realized.  Proclaiming  his  intentions,  he  invited  pur- 
chasers. Many  accepted  the  terms,  and  agreed  to 
emigrate.  In  1681,  he  dispatched  his  relative,  Mark- 
ham,  to  take  possession  of  the  territory,  sending 
through  him  a  message  to  the  Indians,  full  of  assu- 
rance of  peace  and  friendship.  At  this  time,  the 
south- eastern  portion  of  his  grant  had  already  been 
settled  by  some  Swedes  and  Dutch.  He  assured 
these  that  no  interference  with  their  rights  was  con- 
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teittplatedy  bat  that  they  woald  still  be  allowed  the 
same  liberties  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  For 
he  had  obtained  from  the  Dake  of  York,  a  grant  of 
all  his  title  and  interest  in  the  tract  of  land  called  at 
first,  "The  territory  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  after- 
wards, the  "  Three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware." 
These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  constituted  what  is 
now  called  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  had  already 
been  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch. 

BAILS  FOB  AMBRICA. 

5.  In  the  following  year  (1682),  Penn,  having  com- 
)i!eted  all  of  his  arrangements,  set  sail  for  his  new 
empire,  with  one  hundred  emigrants.  The  voyage 
was  tedious  and  sickly.  But  they  finally  landed  at 
New  Castle,  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  received  a 
hearty  welcome.  On  the  following  day,  assembling 
the  people  together,  he  explained  to  them  the  object 
of  his  coming,  and  the  kind  of  government  he  in- 
tended to  establish.  Every  one  was  pleased  with 
what  he  heard,  and  the  possession  of  the  country  was 
gladly  given.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  called  an  as- 
sembly of  all  the  people.  This  body  passed  an  act 
Df  union,  annexing  the  three  lower  counties  to  the 
province.  The  form  of  government  was  settled,  a 
Dody  of  laws  passed,  and  then  Penn  went  to  select 
the  site  of  his  future  metropolis.  This  particular 
Bpot  was  fixed  in  Pebruaiy,  1683.  The  locality  was 
purchased  from  the  Swedes ;  and  the  city  was  to  bo 
called  Philadelphia,  which  means  brotherly  love. 

Questions  for  Examinaiion. 

1.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania T    TToir 

did  its  origin  differ  from  that  of  any  other? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  Penn.     Who  was  his  f&thor  ? 

What  island  did  be  acquire  for  the  British  inif^rest?  How  did 
he  treat  his  son  when  lie  was  expelled  from  collecre?  Did  this 
harsh  treatmei  t  affect  his  relip^ious  opinions?  What  plan  did 
be  adopt  for  curing  him  of  his  obnoxious  opinions?  Uow  did 
it  succeed? 
8.  What  did  Penn  now  become?  How  did  his  fother  like  his  turning 
preacher  ?  Was  he  final  ly  reconciled  to  him  ?  By  wtiat  means  ? 
For  what  was  Penn  tried  in  1670?  What  was  the  result? 
Through  what  country  did  he  now  make  a  tour?  What  did 
he  find  upon  returning^  tn  Europ<»?  To  what  country  did  he 
DOW  think  of  groin?'' 
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4.  What  did  he  ask  of  Kinor  Charles?     What  did  he  offer  to  pay  fbc 

it?  Did  Charles  consent?  What  colony  was  granted?  What 
authority  did  the  charter  confer  upon  Penn?  What  now  did 
he  determine  to  build  up  in  America?  When  was  his  first 
agent  sent  out?  Wbu  was  he?  What  messai^e  did  he  send  to 
^hie  Indians?  Who  were  in  possession,  at  thi.<<  time,  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  territory  grunted?  Whai  message 
did  he  send  to  these?  Wnat  had  he  already  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  York? 

5.  When  did  he  himself  first  sail?     With  how^  many  emigrants ? 

Where  did  he  land?  What  did  he  tell  the  people  there? 
What  popular  body  did  he  af^semble?  What  did  this  body 
pass?     W hat  dty  did  he  then  found  ? 


SECTION  II, 

PBNM  fOBMS  A  TRBATIT  WITH  THB  INDIANS. 

1.  Deeming  the  Indians  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
land,  he  determined  to  have  a  thorough  understand- 
ing with  them  as  to  his  future  course.  Assembling 
them  together,  he  spoke  of  his  peaceful  intentions,  and 
of  the  respect  which  he  would  always  have  for  their 
rights  and  feelings.  As  to  the  land,  he  said,  it  was 
their  property,  and  he  would  only  take  what  they 
would  consent  to  sell,  and  expected  to  pay  them 
what  they  asked  ;  that  God  wanted  all  his  creatures 
to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  white  and  red  man  could  not 
live  at  peace. 

The  Indians,  astonisfied  to  hear  such  gentle  and' 
such  generous  words  from  one  of  a  race' deemed 
grasping  and  quarrelsome,  were,  for  a  moment,  over- 
come with  emotions  of  wonder.  At  last,  reading  in 
his  benevolent  face  the  sincerity  of  his  professions, 
they  accepted  his  friendship,  and  gave  theirs  in 
return. 

This  treaty,  entered  into  without  oath,  was  faith- 
fully preserved  for  more  than  two  generations.  It 
was  made  under  an  elm  tree,  in  what  is  now  called 
Kensington.  The  tree  was  carefully  guarded  for 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  but  finally  fell 
down  during  a  severe  storm. 
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TUB  COLONT  PROfiPBBB. 

2.  Blessed  with  the  gentle  beams  of  perpetual 
peace,  the  land  of  Penn  soon  blossomed  like  the  rose. 
Emigrants  came  thick  and  fast  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
that,  four  years  after  the  date  of  Penn's  grant,  the 
province  contained  twenty  settlements,  and  Phila- 
delphia two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1688,  as  we 
have  seen.  King  James  was  dethroned,  and  William 
and  Mary  put  in  his  place.  Penn's  attachment  to 
the  house  of  the  Stuarts,  made  him  cling  to  James 
long  after  the  loss  of  his  crown.  Hence,  for  two 
yeara  after  this  event,  the  government  of  the  colony 
was  still  administered  in  his  name.  King  William, 
to  punish  such  impertinence  and  disloyalty,  took  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
founder,  and  turned  it  over  to  Fletcher,  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
Penn's  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  was  entirely  per- 
sonal, and  he  was  restored  to  power. 

Once  more,  in  1699,  after  having  been  imprisoned 
four  times  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  Penn  re- 
turned to  his  colony,  taking  his  family  with  him. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  he  there  found  that  the  colo- 
nists were  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things,  and 
that  he  was  no  longer  as  much  beloved  as  fornfierly. 
Eesolving  to  return  to  England  again,  he  prepared  a 
frame  of  government,  which  he  desired  to  have  firm- 
ly established  before  he  took  his  final  departure. 

In  1701,  he  presented  one  to  the  Assembly,  which 
they  readily  received. 

DELAWARE  SBOEDES. 

3.  This  new  constitution,  however,  Delaware  de- 
clined to  adopt.  It  gave  the  power  of  originating 
laws  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  had  belonged 
before  to  the  Governor ;  and  now  that  the  people 
were  for  the  first  time  invested  with  it,  strange  to 
say,  a  portion  of  them  declined  the  honor.  Doubt- 
less, the  reason  was,  that  the  population  of  the  **  Three 
Counties  on  the  Delaware  "  feared  more  the  exercise 
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of  that  power,  by  an  aBsembly  in  which  they  were 
bu  1  a  small  minority,  than  by  "a  GoTernor  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  colony.  From  this  time  forth,  Delaware 
had  a  separate  Assembly,  but  still  kept  the  same  Gov- 
ernor.  As  soon  as  his  charter  was  accepted,  Penn 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  beloved  people. 


MASON  AND  DIXON's  LINE. 


4.  The  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was 
fixed  by  two  survej^ors,  named  Mason  and  Dixon, 
A  difficulty  having  arisen  between  Penn  and  Lord 
Baltimore,  with  regard  to  their  boundaries,  it  was 
settled  by  running  this  line  in  1764.     It  has  since 
became  well  known,  as  the  dividing  line  of  what  were 
once  known  as  the   Free   and  Slave   States  of  the 
Union. 

sub{)kqi;ent  prospkritt  of  ths  oolont. 

5.  The  example  of  moderation  and  liberality  fur- 
nished by  the  illustrious  founder,  was  not  lost  upon 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  They  continued  the 
same  wise  policy  of  making  equitable  purchases  from 
the  Indian,  and  thus  acquired  a  large  and  undis- 
turbed territory.  For  many  years,  however,  there 
existed  a  diflference  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Assembly,  with  regard  to  the  exemption  of  the 
lands  of  the  proprietary  from  taxation.  After  much 
trouble,  Franklin  was  sent  to  intercede  with  the 
King,  and  the  subject  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  com- 
promise. 

Pennsylvania,  next  to  Georgia,  was  the  last  of  the 
colonies  to  be  settled,  but  she  increased  more  rapidly 
than  any  in  wealth  and  population. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1,  What  was  Peon's  first  action  with  reference  to  the  Indians  ?  What 
did  he  tell  them  ?  flow  was  his  proflfer  of  friendship  reoeiyed  f 
How  d>d  "Vv treaty,  formed  th»-.,  diflFer  from  others? 
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ClarcndoD,  and  bis  illustrioas  colleagnes,  dreamed  of 
an  empire  starting  up  by  political  niagic,OQ  the  sunny 
plains  and  genial  shores  of  Carolina,  and  they  deter- 
mined that  the  infant  nation  should  commence  with 
a  complete  and  faultless  organic  law.  So,  obtaining 
from  Locke  his  grand  model  of  a  Constitution,  they 
sent  over  there  the  precious  document,  with  the  firm 
belief,  that  in  its  misty  and  metaphysical  pages, 
woifld  be  found  a  remedy  for  every  ill.  The  hardy 
colonists,  however,  showed  little  gratitude  for  the 
generous  boon,  and^/reated  the  "grand  model"  with 
supreme  contempt.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  totally 
impracticable,  and  was  quietly  laid  aside. 

About  this  time,  some  settlers  on  Cape  Fear  river 
formed  themselves  into  a  political  community,  and 
established  a  separate  county,  called  Clarendon. 
These  two  colonies,  then,  that  on  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  the  one  last  mentioned  on  Cape  Fear  river,  made 
up  the  nucleus  for  the  future  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

8BTTLEMBNT  AT  PORT  ROTAL.     • 

4.  In  1670,  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  sent  out 
William  Sayle  to  make  a  settlement.  He  landed  at 
Port  Jloyal,  and  remained  there  about  a  year.  He 
then  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Cooper  and  Ash- 
ley rivers,  and  established  a  colony  there,  which,  in 
honor  of  the  King,  he  called  Charleston.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina. 
Very  soon  after  this,  there  were  two  separate  colo- 
nial communities  recognized  by  the  proprietaries. 
Their  legislatures,  laws,  and  oflScers,  were  different; 
but  they  were  still,  for  a  long  time,  under  th6  same 
authority. 

SECOND   REBELLION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

5.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  were,  at  an  early 
period,  a  prey  to  civil  dissensions.  In  1677,  a  person, 
by  the  name  of  Culpepper,  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  government.  He  imprisoned  the  pro- 
prietary officers,  seised  the  public  treasures,  and  set 
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op  an  independent  government.  Th«  people,  dissat- 
istled  with  the  rapacity  and  inconapetency  of  their 
former  rulers,  for  a  time  suBtained  the  revolutionist. 
But,  at  th«  end  of  two  years,  fearing  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  rashness,  they  sent  Culpepper  to  Eng- 
land, and  begged  pardon  for  the  past.  Culpepper 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  only  saved  from  the 
gallows  through  the  intercession  of  Shaftesbury. 

Seth  Sothel  was  Culpepper's  successor.  His  ad- 
ministration was  characterized  by  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  after  six  years  of  oppression,  the  peo- 
ple would  endure  no  longer,  but  took  violent  posses- 
sion of  their  auler,  and  were  about  to  send  him  to 
England  for  trial.  Upon  his  own  request,  however, 
he  was  tried  in  the  colony,  and  merely  banished. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  By  whom  were  the  first  permanest  settlements  made  in  KortH 
Oarulina?  What  induced  thera  to  go  to  that  couatrj?  How 
did  they  thrive  there?  When  and  by  whom  was  th«  irst  setr 
tleitieut  effected  ander  responsible  authority  ?  What  charter 
had  they  received  from  the  King?  What  authority  did  it 
cloUie  tiiena  with  ? 

S.  What  did  the  proprietaries  provide  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina? Under  whose  superintendeace  were  they  placed?  To 
whom  did  Sir  William  Berkeley  assiga  his  authority?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  popular  iasttrreciion  that  broke  out  at  this 
time  ?    How  was  it  quelled  ? 

B.  What  was  Locke's  *'  graod  model "  ?  What  was  it  expected  to 
perform?  How  did  the  colonists  regard  it?  How  did  it 
work  ?    What  new  settlement  was  established  about  this  time  ? 

i.  When  and  b^  whom  was  the  settlement  at  Port  Royal  made? 
To  what  point  did  be  remove?  What  city  did  he  establish? 
In  a  short  time,  how  were  these  separate  communities  treated 
by  the  proprietaries  ? 

5.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  second  rebellion  in  North  Carolina? 
What  did  he  do  ?  Did  the  people  acquiesce  in  the  new  state  of 
things?  What  was  finally  done?  Who  was  appointed  tlie 
successor  of  Culpepper  ?  What  was  the  character  of  his  ad- 
ministratioii ?    How  was  he  treated  by  the  people? 
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SECTION  II. 
THB  OONSPIKAOT  OF  THB  TUS0AKOBA8. 

1.  Sotbel  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Ludwell.  The 
eolony  bow  gradually  iuci^eased  in  numbers,  re- 
maining at  peace  with  the  surrounding  tribes.  This 
eontinued  until  the  year  1712,  when  the  Tusearoras, 
apprehensive  lest  the  white  man,  if  undisturbed, 
would  become  too  dangerous  a  neighbor,  determined 
to  destroy  the  whole  population  by  one  concerted 
blow. 

For  this  purpose,  twelve  hundred  ijarriors  entered 
into  a  secret  league.  Upon  the  same  night,  a  gen- 
eral attack  was  to  be  made.  Each  party  had  its 
particular  district  assigned,  and  each  individual  the 
dwelling  in  which  he  was  to  enter  on  the  fatal  day. 
Among  the  twelve  hundred  there  was  not  one  trai- 
tor found,  and  hence  with  terrible  effect  did  the  vile 
plot  operate.  When  the  time  came,  according  to 
agreement,  they  entered  the  houses.  Asking  for 
provisions,  they  pretended  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
what  was  given,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  murder 
the  men,  women,  and  children. 

So  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so  general  was  the 
attack  that  before  either  alarm  could  be  given,  or 
resistance  made,  a  large  number  of  the  settlers  were 
inhumanly  slafn. 

At  Koanoke,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were 
killed,  while  the  many  other  settlements  suffered  in 
proportion.  Some,  however,  were  not  attacked,  and 
these  receiving  the  fugitives,  assumed  the  defensive, 
until  aid  could  be  obtained  from  South  Carolina. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  EXPULSION  OF  THB  lUSOABORAS. 

2.  The  colony  of  South  Carolina  nobly  responded 
to  the  demand  for  aid.  Colonel  Bam  well  immediately 
marched  with  six  hundred  militia  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  Indians  to  their  relief.  Upon 
his  route  there  was  an  uninterrupted  wilderness,  two 
hundred  miles  in  length.  Through  this,  Barnwell 
marched  his  foroef|  and,  coming  unexpectedly  upon 
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the  Indian  encampment,  he  inflicted  a  bloody  defeat. 
Three  hundred  were  slain,  and  one  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners.  Shortly  afterwards,  another  force, 
under  Colonel  James  Moore,  a;;ain  defeated  them.. 
Enfeebled  and  discouraged  by  such  re])t'ated  losses, 
the  Tuscaroras  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  old 
hunting-grounds.  Migrating  northwards,  they  uni- 
ted themselves  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  thus  con- 
stituted the  sixth  member  of  that  celebrated  confed- 
eracy. 

CuMPLETB  8BPABATI0N   Of   TUB   NORTH   AND  S^UTH  COLONIES. 

3.  Up  to  this  period,  and  for  sixteen  years  after- 
wards, North  and  South  Carolina  were  still  under 
the  same  proprietaries,  who,  residing  in  England, 
appointed  the  Governors  and  other  Crown  officers. 
But,  in  1729,  seven  of  the  proprietaries  sold  their 
rights,  and,  henceforth,  the  two  colonies  lived  under 
separate  ralers.  This  event  was  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  each ;  and  their  prosperity,  from  this  date, 
became  more  marked  and  advancing.  For  the  first 
hundred  years  the  population  of  North  Carolina 
increased  slowly.  Afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  country  was  to  be  found 
far  back  in  the  interior.  Then,  emigrants  came  pour- 
ing in,  many  being,  strange  to  say,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1775,  the  estimated  population  of  the 
colony  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (250,000). 


Qtiestions  for  EKamination, 

1.  Until  what  period  did  the  colony  continue  to  prosper?    What 

was  the  cause  of  the  Indian  conspiracy?  How  was  it  con- 
ducted so  as  to  effect  complete  surprise?  Were  many  kiUed  ? 
How  was  the  colony  finally  preserved  from  total  extinction  ? 

2.  Who  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers?    With  what  success? 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  Tictory  ?  Who  inflicted  a  second 
defeat  shortly  afterwards?  What  became  of  the  Indian  sur- 
TiTors  ? 
8.  Up  to  what  period  did  the  North  and  South  colonies  remain  uni- 
ted under  the  same  government  ?  What  effect  did  their  sep- 
aration have  ?  For  how  long  after  the  first  settlement  of  North 
Carolina  was  her  progress  slow  ?  What  discovery  increased 
the  current  of  immigration  ?  What  was  the  popnlatlon  of  !h* 
colony  in  1775? 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OOLONIZATION  OF  SOUTH  CABOLIITA, 


SECTION  I. 

FIRST   SBTTLXMBNT. 

1.  In  1670,  Eobert  Sayle,  landing  at  Port  Royal 
•with  a  company  of  emigrants,  made  the  first  per- 
manent 80|,tiement  in  ^he  territory  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Along  with  Sa^'le,  came  a  Joseph  West,  who, 
thoagh  not  a  man  in  authority,  seems,  for  a  long 
time,  by  his  talent  and  energy,  to  have  really  man- 
aged the  aifairs  of  the  colony.  Like  Smith  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  the  active  spirit  which  infused  life  and 
vigor  into  the  hearts  of  struggling  comrades,  while 
his  ability  and  courage  enabled  him  to  surmount, 
every  obstacle. 

THE  POLITICAL  EXPBBIMBNT. 

2.  Unlike  the  North  Carolinians,  who  refused  with 
contempt  the  "  grand  model "  of  Locke,  the  first  col- 
onists of  South  Carolina  were  disposed  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  They  had  been  charged  with  the  honor 
of  bringing  it  over,  and  were  especially  ordered  to 
live  and  thrive,  according  to  the  plan  it  marked  out. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  conform  exactly  to  its 
outlines;  inasmuch  as  it  was  absurd  to  establish  an 
order  of  nobles  in  a  land  where  every  man  had  to 
tabor  for  his  daily  bread.  But  they  determined  to 
come  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  They,  accordingly, 
as  the  model  directed,  elected  a  council  and  delegates. 
Several  persons  were  also  created  landgraves,  to  con- 
stitute the  nucleus  of  the  new  aristocracy.  The 
class,  however,  was  very  short-lived,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  exerted  a  certain  amount 
of  influence  upon  the  future  institutions  of  the  colony. 

At  first  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  much  suffering  would  have  ensued  therefrom, 
had  not  a  supply  been  sent  by  the  proprietaries. 
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SPANIARDS  ATTiSMPT  TO  DESTROY  THB  COLONY. 

3.  In  1671,  settlers  from  North  Carolina  and  Port 
Royal,  locating  along  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  and 
Copper  rivers,  formed  a  neighborhood,  which  hud  old 
Charleston  for  its  trading  point.  For  a  considerable 
period  this  remained  a  commercial  centre  of  the  col- 
pny,  and  it  was  not  until  1680  that  the  capital  was 
removed,  by  order  of  the  proprietaries,  to  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Charleston.* 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  excited  the  jealous 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards  located  at  St,  Augustine, 
They  resorted  to  every  mean  and  underhand  expe- 
dient to  brew  civil  discord  in  the  settlements.  The 
indentured  servants  were  invited  to  run  away  from 
their  masters,  and  the  Indians  were  instigated  to 
commit  murder. 

The  perpetual  activity  of. the  Spanish  emissaries 
was  not  without  its  natural  result.  The  Indians 
committed  many  outrages,  and  such  was  the  discon- 
tent engendered  among  many  indolent  and  disorder- 
ly spirits  that  an  insurrection  actually  broke  out. 

Tl)e  Spaniards,  hearing  of  this,  sent  forward  rein- 
forcements for  thto  rebels,  while  the  Indians  gathered 
threateningly  around.  Accident,  and  the  promptness 
of  the  Governor,  alone  saved  the  infant  State.  A 
war  among  themselves  put  a  stop  to  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Indian  foes,  while  the  Spanish  column, 
hearing  that  a  force  was  coming  to  meet  it,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  In  1673,  the  province  received  sev- 
eral companies  of  Dutch  emigrants  from  New  Neth- 
erlands. The  seizure  of  that  country  by  the  Eng- 
lish, about  that  time,  caused  many  of  the  Hollanders 
to  emigrate.  In  a  few  years,  quite  a  settlement  of 
them  was  established  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Ashley  river.  From  this  point,  afterwards  disper- 
sing into  the  interior,  they  were  the  source  of  a 
hardy  and  industrious  race  of  citizens. 

WEST  AND   MmRTON. 

4.  In  1C74,  at  the  death  of  the  Governor,  Yoaman<», 
West  was  promoted   to  the  chief  magistracy.     11  is 

"•SeeMaii  p.  2Jii.  ' 
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long  experience  and  energy  of  character,  eminently 
qualified  him  for  that  office,  and  hence,  during  his 
administration,  the  affairs  of  tlie  colony  prospered 
exceedingly.  It  was  during  his  rule  that  the  foun- 
dations of  Charleston  were  laid,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers.  Only  once,  while 
Governor,  did  he  have  to  resist  an  attack  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  upon  that  occasion,  so  swift  and  decisive 
were  the  measures  he  adopted,  that  he  was  no  more 
troubled  by  this  treacherous  foe.  In  1683,  West  was 
succeeded  by  Morton.  The  latter  bitterly  opposed 
the  kidnapping  and  selling  of  the  Indians,  which 
West  had  introduced.  This  opposition  to  a  popular 
policy  of  removing  an  implacable  and  troublesome 
foe,  cost  him  his  position  ;  though  in  two  years  he 
was  restored  to  power. 

MORS  TROUBLCB  AT  HOMB. 

5.  Once  more  the  Spaniards,  in  1686,  attempted 
the  destruction  of  the  colony.  Marching  into  the 
province,  they  la?d  waste  Port  Eoyal,  and  returned 
to  St.  Augustine.  Burning  to  revenge  the  outrage, 
extensive  preparations  were  made  by  the  Carolinians 
for  carrying  the  war  into  Spanish  territory.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the  proprie- 
taries, and  the  crime  went  unpunished.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  at  this  time,  England  and  Spain 
were  almost  continually  in  a  state  of  open  hostility 
towards  each  other.  England,  the  champion  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion,  could 
have  no  peace  with  a  State  which  was  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  founder  of  the  horrible  In- 
quisition, and  the  advocate  of  religious  oppression. 
Hence,  the  respective  colonists  of  either  nation  had 
transplanted  the  national  antipathies,  and  were  ever 
read}'^,  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  to  cut  each  other's 
throats. 

In  1686,  James  Colleton  succeeded  Morton.  Under 
his  administration,  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  un- 
principled adventurer,  Seth  Sothel,  who  had  been 
banished  from  the  north  colony,  suddenly  appeared. 
SeizinsT  np'^n  the  government,  he  banished  Colleton. 
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QuMiions  for  ^saminatum. 

L  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  settlement  effected  in  South 
Carolina  T  Who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  colony  T  What 
did  he  do? 

5.  How  were  the  South  Carolinians  disposed  with  regard  to  "  Locke'f 

model "  ?  Did  they  try  it  ?  How  far  ?  Why  was  it  impracti- 
cable T  What  became  of  the  order  of  nobles?  Did  the  at- 
tempt, howeret,  exert  any  ioflaenoe  on  the  future  insUtutionfl 
of  the  country  ? 

3,  What  was  at  first  the  commercial  centre  of  the  colony  ?    What 

next?  How  did  the  Spaniards  attempt  to  destroy  the  colony  ? 
Were  their  efforts  all  in  yain  ?  What  enemies  without  and 
within  now  threatened  the  existence  of  the  colony?  How 
were  they  dispersed  ?  When  did  the  first  Dutch  emigrants 
arrive  7    Were  they  a  Taluable  accession  to  the  colony  ?    Why? 

4.  When  was  West  promoted  to  the  leadership  ?    The  foundations 

of  what  city  were  laid  during  his  administration?  Why  did 
he  have  little  trouble  with  the  Indians.?  Who  succeeded  him? 
For  what  offence  was  he  deposed  ?  In  what  time  was  be  re- 
stored to  power? 

6.  What  did  the  Spaniards  again  attempt  in  1688  ?    Give  an  ac- 

count of  this?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  at  this  period?  Why  were  they 
continually  at  war  with  each  other  ?  Who  succeeded  Colleton  ? 
Who  now  appears  and  seizes  the  reins  of  government  ? 


SECTION  IL 

4REIVAL  OV  TSB  FRBNGH  HUGUBNOTS. 

1.  Aboat  the  year  1686,  there  came  into  the  col- 
ony a  large  body  of  French  Protestants,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  native  land  by  the  revocation 
of  the  ^  Edict  of  Kantes."  By  this  single  act,  the 
French  monarch  had  banished  all  who  refused  to  be- 
come Catholics.  Hence,  many  Protestant  French, 
preferring  exile  to  a  disavowal  of  their  religious 
faith,  left  their  native  soil  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
generous  shores  of  America.  It  was  to  this  class 
that  the  new  emigrants  belonged.  They  were  the 
first  of  a  race  of  settlers  who,  afterwards,  became 
the  most  intelligent,  industrious,  and  virtuous  portion 
of  the  population.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  upon  their 
arrival,  the  welcome  was  anything  but  ardent.  For 
years  they  remained  in  the  country  unnaturalized, 
and  deprived  of  equal  rights  with  the  other  freemen. 
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The  reason,  no  donht,  was  the  native  antipathy  of 
the  English  to  the  French.  For  more  than  u  cen- 
tury, this  inntual  hostility  had  been  eherishej  by 
freqitent  conflicts;  and  their  difference  in  manners, 
enstoms,  language,  and  religion,  served  to  keep  ii 
up.  The  common  class  of  Englishmen  could  not 
overcome  their  prejudice  against  the  French,,  even 
when  they  praredd4.*d  the  same  religions  faith.  Hence, 
it  was  not  for  many  yeai*s  that  the  Huguenots  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  other  colo- 
nists. 

ricsT  iKTROovcnaN  ov  aicft. 

2.  Till  lG9f,  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  were 
engaged  principally  in  noising  coi*n  and  wheat,  and 
in  i'eeding  hogs  and  cattle.  The  enltui'c  of  gnij^es, 
almonds,  and  oliven^  was  attempted,  and  only  par- 
tially suc^cessfnl.  The  great  staples  of  the  country, 
cotton  and  rice,  had  not  been  introdu'^ed.  In  this 
year  (l^  W),  however,  accident  revealed  to  the  plan- 
ters the  capacity  of  their  land  to  produce  rice,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  exclusively  an  oriental 
prod  action.  A  ship  from  Madagascar,  going  home 
to  Britain,  touched  at  Charleston.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  Governor,  a  practical  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
treated  the  captain  of  the  vessel  with  much  polite^ 
ness  and  hospitality.  In  return  for  his  kindness, 
the  stranger  presented  him  with  a  bag  of  seed-rice, 
which,  he  said,  grew  in  the  Eastern  countries,  yield- 
ing a  large  increase;  and  that  its  fruit  made  excel- 
lent food.  Smith  accepted  the  gift,  and  distributing 
the  seed  among  some  of  the  planters,  discovered  that 
it  was  all  the  sea-captain  had  described,  and  that  it 
flourished  finely  in  Carolina  soil.  Thus  was  intro- 
duced a  plant,  the  culture  of  which,  afterwards, 
added  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  colony. 

TliOUDLES  FROM  1694  TO  1715. 

3.  A  QuaT^er,  by  the  name  of  Archdalc,  sneeoodcd 
Smith;  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  his  adminis- 
tration was  attended  with  success.  John  Blake  huc- 
cecded  him,  and  died  in  170J.     For  several  years  af- 
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ter  his  death,  the  colony  was  engaged  in  a  series  of. 
wars  with  the  Indians.  The  old  Spanish  quarrel 
was  occasionally  revived,  whenever  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  striking  a  blow  was  offered  to  either 
party.  In  1706,  the  Spaniards  again  invaded  the 
colony.  This,  however,  had  been,  perhaps,  brought 
about  by  an  English  attempt  against  St.  Augustine, 
a  few  years  previous.  The  invading  column  was 
undisturbed  till  it  reached  Charleston,  when  it  expe- 
rienced a  bloody  repulse. 

TERRIBLE  WAR  WITH  THE  TBMASEE8. 

4.  In  1715,  the  Yemasees  made  war  upon  the  col- 
ony.    Their  advance,  however,  was  not  entirely  un- 
expected, and  before  they  reached  Port  Royal,  the. 
inhabitants  had  been  transported  to  Pocotaligo  and 
the  neighboring  plantations. 

As  soon  as  the  first  blow  was  struck,  all  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  rushed  forward  to  assist  their  red  breth- 
ren. From  Cape  f^ear  to  Florida,  the  camp  of  the 
Indians  rel&ounded  with  the  preparations  of  war. 

Seven  thousand  braves  assembled  in  hostile  array 
against  the  Carolinas.  The  display  was  fearful,  but 
the  hearts  of  the  colonists  were  undaunted.  Gov- 
ernor Craven,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy,  who,  confident  in  their  strength, 
marked  their  progress  with  desolation  and  death. 
Encountering  them  in  their  own  country,  he  inflicted 
a  terrible  defeat,  and  drove  the  fugitive  remnant 
into  Florida. 

South  Carolina,  like  her  sister,  was  not  cok)nizecl 
in  the  interior  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  first 
settlement,  "When  her  fertile  inland  country  was 
found  out,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  came  from 
the  colonies  north,  and  rapidly  increased  her  popu- 
lation. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  the 
population  of  the  colony  numbered  two  hundred  and 
forty  eight  thousand  (248,000). 


5» 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  importftnt  body  of  emiprnints  arrived  in  1686?  What 
cause  had  driven  them  from  their  native  country  ?  What  kind 
of  citizens  did  thej  make  ?  Were  thejr  admiiied  at  first  to  all 
the  privileges  of  citizenship?  Why  not?  How  long  did  they 
have  to  wait? 

S.  Up  to  1694,  what  were  the  principal  products  of  the  soil  of  South 
Carolina?  Give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  was  first  introduced  ? 

8.  Who  now  became  Governor?  What  was  the  character  of  his 
administration?  What  occurred  in  1T06?  What  was  the 
cause  of  this?    How  did  the  affair  terminate? 

4.  Who  made  war  upon  the  colony  in  1715  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  their  first  attack?  Did  it  now  become  general?  With 
what  force  were  the  savages  met?  With  what  fortune?  Did 
South  Carolina  increase  fast  at  first  ?  What  did  her  popula- 
tion number  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

COLOmXAFION  OF  QEOBOIA. 


SECTION  I. 
FIRST  SETTLEMENT  UNDEB  OGLETnORPE. 

1.  Tt  was  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Garolinas,  when  Georgia  received  her  first  colony. 
The  proximity  of  that  conn  try  to  the  quarrelsome 
and  implacable  Spaniards  of  Florida,  not  to  mention 
the  warlike  character  of  the  native  population,  made 
it  an  unpleasant  place  to  locate.  In  1733,  a  gentle^ 
man  by  the  name  of  Oglethorpe,  a  reputed  sincere 
friend  of  humanity,  and  a  brave  soldier,  made  the 
first  settlement  at  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful 
city  of  Savannah.*  Disregarding  the  dangers  which 
would  have  to  be  encountered,  he  undertook  to  plant 
an  English  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah. 
The  main  object  of  his  enterprise  was  to  secure 
homes  for  numerous  unfortunate  paupers  from  Eng- 
landy  who  were  without  the  meana  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood in  the  land  of  their  birth.  For  this  purpose, 
having  obtained  a  charter  from  King  George,  and 

'^ee'Map,  p.238. 
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peouniaiy  assistance  from  various  benevolent  associ- 
ations, he  sailed  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emi- 
grants for  America,  Landing  at  Charleston,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Carolinians,  who  were  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards.     After  having  made  an  ex- 

f>loration  of  the  territory  along  the  Savannah,  he  at 
ast  fixed  upon  the  present  site  of  Savannah,  and 
built  a  fort. 

HIS  TRBATT  WITH  THE  INDFANS. 

2.  Perhaps  influenced  by  the  example  of  Penn, 
perhaps  prompted  by  the  generous  impulse  of  a  heart 
which  keenly  appreciated  the  rights  alike  of  the 
weak  and  the  powerful,  Oglethorpe  determined  to 
commence  his  colonial  career  by  paying  the  greatesc 
deference  to  the  claims  of  the  native  population. 
Accordingly,  he  formally  invited  all  the  neighboring 
tribes  to  come  and  see  him,  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
Bay. 

Upon  their  arrival,  he  addressed  them  in  tones  that 
were  mild  and  winning.  Describing,  in  graphic  lan- 
guage, the  wisdom  and  power  of  his  people,  he  wound 
up  his  discourse  by  a  declaration  that  he  expected  to 
purchase  of  the  Indians,  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
soil,  every  a<?re  required  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 
His  persuasive  eloquence,  so  considerate  and  so  com- 
plimentary, was  followed  up  with  a  presentation  of 
gifts  to  the  principal  braves.  Such  arguments  were 
irresistible,  and  his  terms  were  readily  accepted. 

Tomochechi  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Creeks,  and, 
presenting  him  with  a  buffalo's  skin,  painted  on  the 
inside  with  the  head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle,  said : 
"  Here  is  a  little  present,  please  accept  it  as  the 
expression  of  what  we  think.  The  eagle  is  speed, 
and  the  buffalo  strength ;  the  English  are  as  swift  as 
the  bird  and  as  strong  as  the  beast ;  for  like  the  flrst, 
they  fly  from  the  most  far-away  parts  of  the  earth 
over  big  waters;  and  like  the  second,  nothing  oan 
stand  before  them.  Then,  too,  the  feathers  of  the 
eagle  are  soft,  and  mean  love ;  the  bnflalo's  skm  is 
warm,  and  means  protection.     Will  you,  then,  lei  the 
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Indian  hope  that  the  strong  arm  of  your  chief  will 
protect  Lis  little  family  ?" 

TOMOCnEGHI  SETS  OUT  FOR  LOKDON. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Ogle- 
thor|>e,  having  constructed  the  Dccessary  defences 
for  his  colony,  returned  to  England,  taking  with 
him  Tomochechi,  his  queen,  and  some  other  Indians. 

The  news  of  the  celebrated  treaty  soon  spread 
abroad  upon  their  arrival  in  London,  and  many  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  Indian  allies 
of  Oglethorpe.  Charmed  with  their  reception,  and 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  English  wealth  and 
power,  Tomochechi  and  his  comrades  brought  back 
lo  their  savage  brethren,  opinions  which  did  much  to 
increase  their  respect  for  the  whites. 

MOKE  EMIGRANTS  ARRIYS. 

4.  In  the  following  year  a  large  number  of  EngMsh' 
paupers  were  added  to  the  population  of  the  colony. 
But  it  began  to  be  discovered,  that  this  was  not  ttVe 
kind  of  population  fitted  to  combat  the  diffi'ciiltfes 
and  hardships  of  colonial  life.     They  wanted  indus- 
try and  emulation.     A  .new  kind  of  emigrants  Was. 
sought  after,  and,  in  1735,  a  large  body  of  Germans 
and  Scotch  Highlanders  went  over.     These  were  the^ 
nucleus  of  a  future  class  of  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  enterprising  citizens.    In  1736,  the  celebrated 
Methodist  divine,  John  Wesley,  came  over,  and  com- ' 
menced  preacJiing  to  the  colonists  and  Indians.    His 
efforts,  however,  were  not  crowned  with  success,  and 
he  returned  to  England.    About  this  time,  also,  came 
out  on  the  same^  errand,  George  Whitfield.     He  con- 
ceived the  design  of  founding  an  orphan  asylum  in 
Georgia.     For  this  purpose,  he  travelled  through  the 
colonies  and  England,  soliciting  pecuniary  aid.     The 
effort  was  successful,  and  the  asylum  which  his  elo- 
quence established,  still  remains. 

THE  ENMITY  OF  TUB  SPANIARDS. 

5.  For  tho  sake  of  self  defence,  Oglethorpe  built 
several  fort?*  alonjr  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.     The 
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principal  cause  of  apprehension,  was  the  proximity 
of  the  Spaniards.  Of  course,  they  bitterly  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  colony,  and  did  everything 
11  their  power  to  prevent  it.  Determined  to  crush 
it  in  its  infancy,  they  sent  a  formal  message  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, from  Havana,  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
all  the  territory  south  of  St.  Helena  Sound.  Ogle- 
thorpe, penetrating  their  purpose,  refused  to  comply, 
and  went  at  once  to  England  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. There,  his  statement  of  the  condition  of  things 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
A  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  was  sent  back  with 
him,  as  a  guard  for  the  frontier.  Hostilities  had 
not  broken  out  during  his  absence;  for  the  Span- 
iards, as  usual,  had  resorted  to  intrii^ue  and  strata- 
gem before  using  open  violence.  Their  efforts  to 
induce  the  Creeks  to  fall  off  from  the  English  were 
unavailing.  Oglethorpe  discovered  the  design,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  strengthen  his  alliance.  The 
attempt,  also,  to  excite  a  mutiny  in  his  camp,  was 
alike  ineffectual. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  How  long  After  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina  wrs  it  before 

the  colonization  of  Georgia?  What  were  ihe  ditfi>ult  ej?  Who 
was  tBe  planter  of  the  first  settlement?  Who  w.is  Oglethorpe? 
Whence  came  his  emigrants?  Of  what  class  were  they?  Upon 
what  ftoint  did  he  fix  for  his  first  settlement? 

2.  How  did  he  procure  the  good  wi  1  of  the  Indians?    What  did 

lie  say  to  thtm  in  his  speech?  What  followed  next?  How  did 
the  Indians  appreciate  bis  consderatiou?  What  did  they  do 
and  say  in  reply  ? 

8.  After  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  what  did  OgKthorpe  do? 
Whom  did  he  take  with  him  to  Karope?  How  witc  the  sav- 
ages treated?  Did  their  experience  influence  the  luiure  condi- 
tion  or  the  colony  ?    How  ? 

4.  Who  came  ever  in  the  following  year?  What  was  the  objection 
to  this  cla^s  of  emigrants?  In  1735,  what  new  emigr.mts  ar- 
rived ?  When  did  John  Wesley  arrive?  Were  his  efforts  sue- 
cessful?  What  did  George  Whitfield  establish?  By  wh>it  means? 

6.  Where  did  Oglethorpe  build  furts?  Fur  what  purpose?  What 
demand  did  the  Spaniards  make  of  him?  What  was  b  s  re- 
ply ?  What  did  he  du  ai  once?  What  appointment  did  he 
receive  from  the  Briiish  Government?  Had  hostilities  broken 
out  during  his  absence?  What  means  had  the  Spaniards  first 
«i<:ffd  ?     How  did  they  succeed  ? 
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SECTION  n. 

XXFKDinOH  AGAINST  ST.  AUGUBTINB. 

L  To  get  the  start  of  his  enemies,  Oglethorpe 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Assembling  a 
force  of  foor  hundred  whites  and  a  large  body  of 
Indian  auxiliaries,  in  1740,  he  marched  against  St 
Augustine.  Two  of  the  Spanish  forts  were  taken, 
and  St.  Augustine  was  held  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

The  expedition  had  to  be  abandoned,  however, 
without  any  results,  except  increased  bitterness 
between  the  parties  engaged.  In  1742,  after  great 
preparations,  the  Spaniards,  with  three  thousand 
men,  took  the  field  against  the  English  colonies. 

THE  SPANISH  INYA8I0N. 

2.  Never  before  had  the  Spanish  power  in  America 
?nade  such  a  formidable  attempt.  Straining  every 
nerve,  they  advanced  with  their  whole  available 
force.  They  intended  to  destroy  the  settlements  on 
the  Savannah,  and  then  to  march  northwards  against 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  The  movement  was  so 
sudden  and  extensive  that,  for  a  while,  the  fate  of 
Georgia  hung  in  the  balance.  Unable,  upon  so  short 
a  notice,  to  procure  assistance  from  the  Carolinas, 
Oglethorpe  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  his  own 
feeble  resources.  Nothing  but  his  coolness  and  saga- 
city saved  the  colony.  His  whole  force  of  white 
men  was  but  seven  hundred,  but  his  genius  and  wis- 
dom raised  up  valiant  and  true  friends  among  the 
Indiana. 

oolkthorpb's  btratagbm. 

3.  Fearing  to  cope  with  so  strong  an  adversary  in 
the  open  field,  he  determined  to  make  a  midnight 
attack  ;  hoping  that  the  darkness  would,  to  some  ex- 
tent, do  away  with  his  disparity  in  numbers.  Ad- 
vancing stealthily  through  the  forest,  he  had  almost 
reached  the  enemy's  camp,  when  a  French  soldier  of 
his  party  fired  his  musket,  and  ran  off  to  the  Span- 
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ish  line.  Says  Dr.  Ramsay :  "  His  situation  was  now 
very  critical,  for  he  knew  that  the  deserter  would 
make  known  his  weakness.  Returning,  however,  to 
Frederica,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expe- 
dient. He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  desiring  him 
to  acquaint  the  Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state 
of  Frederica,  and  to  urge  them  to  the  attack.  If  he 
could  not  effect  this  object,  Oglethorpe  desired  him 
to  use  all  his  art  to  persuade  them  to  stay  three  days 
at  Fort  Simons,  as,  within  that  time  he  should  have 
a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  land  forces,  with  air. 
ships  of  war;  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  not 
to  drop  a  hint  of  Admiral  Vernon's  meditated  attack 
uj)on  St.  Augustine.  A  Spanish  prisoner  was  en- 
trusted with  the  letter,  under  promise  of  delivering  it 
to  the  deserter;  but  he  gave  it,  as  was  expected  and 
intended,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  instantly 
put  the  deserter  in  irons.  In  the  perplexity  occa- 
sioned by  this  letter,  while  the  enemy  was  deliber- 
ating what  measures  to  adopt,  three  ships,  of  the  force 
which  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  had  sent  to 
Oglethorpe's  aid,  appeared  on  the  coast.  The  Span- 
ish commander  was  now  convinced  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  letter,  instead  of  being  a  stratagem, 
contained  serious  instructions  to  the  spy,  and,  in  this 
moment  of  consternation,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  em- 
barked so  precipitately,  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
number  of  cannon,  with  a  quantity  of  military  stores. 
Thus,  by  an  event  beyond  human  foresight  or  con- 
trol, by  the  correspondence  between  the  suggestions 
q£  military  genius  and  the  blowing  of  winds,  was 
the  infant  colony  providentially  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  Oglethorpe  gained  the  character  of  an  able 
general." 

SUBSEQUENT  OAREER  OV  OOLBTHORPB. 

4.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  Oglethorpe 
returned  to  P]ngland.  Such  was  his  reputation  for 
integrity  and  military  skill,  that  he  was  offered,  in 
1775,  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  America. 
He  declined  the  honor,  because  the  ministers  would 
not  assure  him  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
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colon Igts.  He  died  in  1785,  the  oldest  general  in  the 
service,  and  two  years  alter  the  colon}-  which  he 
had  planted  had  been  acknowledged  by  England  as 
a  tree  and  independent  Sovereignty. 

CONDITION  OP  THB  COLONY  FBOM  1740  TO  17301 

5.  Under  Oglethorpe's  charter,  which,  like  many 
others,  aimed  at  ideal  forms,  it  was  thought  best  to 
forbid  the  introduction  of  negroes  and  rum  into  the 
colony.  The  sentimental  prejudice  against  slavery 
was  well  calculated  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  been  slaves  themselves;  while  Oglethorpe, 
a  sincere  philanthropist,  thought  that  temperance  and 
virtue  would  be  benefitted  by  the  absence  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  Unquestionably,  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  were  better  sustained  where  there 
was  no  liquor  to  brutalize  tlieir  natures,  and  impel 
them  to  commit  outrages.  Bat,  under  this  policy, 
the  colony  languished.  Slave  labor  seemed  indis> 
pensable,  and  the  non-importation  of  rum  cut  off  all 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The  trustees  who  had 
charge  of  the  colony,  listened  to  no  complaint ;  and 
such  was  the  poverty  of  the  citizens,  that  few  emi- 
grants were  encouraged  to  come.  Indeed,  in  1740, 
the  trustees  made  a  report,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  twenty-five  hundred  emigrants  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  colony,  and  that  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($500,000)  had  been  expended,  and  yet  the 
settlement  was  not  self-supporting.  Another  cause, 
too,  of  the  tardiness  of  its  growth,  was,  that  the 
tenure  of  the  land  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  resi- 
dents. 

All  these  evils  soon  disappeared  after  1752,  when 
the  charter  was  surrendered  to  the  King,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  citizens  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  laws  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  slaves  and  rum,  were  repealed,  the  tenure  of  the 
land  was  made  secure,  and  Georgia  at  last  set  for- 
ward in  that  career  of  enterprise  and  physical  pro- 
gress, which  afterwards  obtained  for  her  the  name 
'  ^  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  struck  the  first  blow  ?  With  what  force?  With  what  re- 
suits?  How  soon  after  this  did  the  Spaniards  undertake  a  re- 
taliatory expedition  ?    With  what  force  ? 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  this  expedition?  Did  it  seem  likely  to 
succeed  ?  Why  ?  Whose  coolnees  saved  the  colony  ?  Upon 
what  did  he  rely  7     What  amount  of  force  did  he  raise? 

3.  Was  it  prudent  of  Oglethorpe  to  cope  with  his  adversary  in  the 

open  field?  Why  not?  What  did  he  attempt  to  do ?  How 
was  he  prevented?  What  use  did  he  make  of  this  apparent 
misfortune,  to  over-reach  his  enemy  ?  Give  an  account  of  the 
stratagem  used,  and  its  results. 

4.  What  became  of  Oglethorpe?    What  command  of  honor  was 

he  offered  ?  Why  did  he  refuse?  When  did  he  die  ? 
6.  In  Oglethorpe's  charter,  what  was  forbidden  to  be  imported  7 
How  did  this  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  ?  Was  the  ab- 
sence of  liquor  calculated  to  promote  peaceful  relations  with 
the  Indians?  Why?  In  1740,  what  was  the  substance  of  the 
report  of  the  trustees  7  What  was  another  great  cause  of  the 
Blow  growth  of  the  colony  ?  When  were  these  evils  removed  ? 
Did  Georgia  afterwards  prosper  7 


CHAPTEE  XTI. 

NXW  ENGLAND  CONFEDERACY. 


SECTION  I. 
THK  RBVOCATION  OF  THE  CHARTERS. 

1.  Charles,  like  his  amiable  father  James,  and  his 
imperious  relative,  Elizabeth,  had  no  partiality 
for  the  Puritans.  Their  uncompromising  hatred  of 
social  and  official  superiors,  made  them  always  a 
despised  class  at  Court.  Hence,  the  King  was  easily 
influenced  to  perpetrate  acts  of  tyranny  and  injus» 
tice  towards  them.  In  1634,  a  rumor  reached  the 
New  England  colonies,  that  the  King  had  revoked 
their  charters,  and  had  sent  over  to  America  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  with  power  to  inflict  penalties  and 
establish  new  governments  in  America.  When  the 
people  of  Boston  heard  the  news,  and  also,  that  a 
Governor-G'^neral  was  coming  to  assume  supreme 
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control  of  affairs,  they  were  very  indignant,  and 
talked  openly  of  resistance.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, put  to  the  test  of  their  ready  valor.  Disturb- 
ances arose  in  England  that  put  a  stop  to  the  harsh 
measures  which  were  being  prepared  for  the  New 
England  colonies.  Still,  enough  was  done  to  sus- 
pend, lor  the  time,  all  genuine  liberty.  The  char- 
ters were  taken  away,  and  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  Crown  was  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

OOLONIAL  UNION. 

2.  The  New  England  colonies,  which  now  (1643) 
could  boast  of  a  population  of  twenty  thousand 
(20,000),  being  threatened  by  the  Indians  on  one 
side,  and  the  Dutch  and  French  on  the  other,  began 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  unity  of  action,  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  protection.  Accordingly,  a  confederacy 
was  entered  into  between  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  under  the  name 
of  « The  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  The 
character  of  the  compact  was,  that  each  colony  was 
to  retain  the  administration  of  its  own  internal  af- 
fairs, and  only  their  relations  with  things  outside, — 
such  as  pertained  to  the  carrying  on  of  war,  or  the 
making  of  peace, — ^were  to  be  within  the  sco()e  of  the 
Confederate  authority.  Such  general  matters  were 
to  be  entrusted  to  an  Assembly,  composed  of  two  com- 
missioners from  each  colony;  and,  in  case  of  war,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  member  of  the  league  should 
furnish  its  contingent  of  tioops,  according  to  its  pop- 
ulation. 

This  compact  furnished  the  model  by  which  the 
American  Union  was  afterwards  constructed.  It 
lasted  forty  yearj,  and  was  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  New  England. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OV  THK  PURITANS. 

3.  Cast  by  fate  into  a  land  cold  and  sterile,  the 
Puritans  had  to  struggle  hard  for  a  meagre  subsist- 
ence. Necessity  suggested  many  expedients  for 
ameliorating  their  condition,  and  quickened  their 
poTrr^!*'^  t)^'  v[\p^o^fyj\\of\\  inironnit"''.     A^  yet.  however. 
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their  inventive  genius  had  gone  no  farther  thau 
wooden  spoons  and  dishes,  and  rude  cabins  of  logs 
and  boards.  If  any  brick  houses  were  built,  the 
bricks  were  generally  brought  ftom  England. 

PUKITANIO  PREJUD  CBS. 

4.  Sprung  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
population,  and  generally  persecuted  by  those  who 
dressed  like  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  Puritans, 
through  many  generations,  preserved  a  hostility  to 
whatever  was  elegant  in  dress  or  manners.  Veils, 
wigs,  and  long  hair,  which  the  English  gentry,  wore, 
were  their  special  abomination.  Silken  hoods  and 
scarfs,  and  every  piece  of  apparel  designed  as  orna- 
mental, was  condemned.  The  women  were  required 
to  wear  narrow  sleeves,  and  to  avoid  every  innocent 
frivolity  of  dress  that  a  feminine  desire  to  please 
might  suggest.  Dancing  was  almost  criminal;  and, 
indeed,  little  was  countenanced  in  character  or 
manners  which  did  not  have  some  reference  to  the 
useful  and  convenient. 

In  matters  of  religion,  these  prejudices  were  car- 
ried still  farther.  The  form  of  the  cross,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  all  the  emblems  and  symbols 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  was  always  and  everywhere  proscribed. 
Even  the  British  flag,  the  banner  of  their  ancestors, 
they  could  not  bear  to  see,  because  it  reminded  them 
of  their  enemies.  Those  days  of  religious  observance 
which  had  been  kept  by  the  Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians of  England,  were  forbidden  to  be  noticed. 
Hence,  even  to  this  day,  their  posterity  pay  little 
attention  to  Christmas  or  Easter,  which  are  held 
sacred  everywhere  else  in  the  Christian  world. 

Questions  far  ExaminaHon, 

1.  Did  Charles  like  the  Paritans?  Whrnot?  Why  were  they 
not  generally  liked  at  Gonrt  ?  Did  this  caase  frequent  acts  of 
injustice  and  tyranny  towards  them?  What  was  the  reported 
design  of  the  Crown  with  rejirard  to  the  New  England  colonies 
in  1634  ?  What  effect  had  the  news  in  Boston  ?  What  new 
event  interfered  with  the  execution  of  these  harbh  measures  ? 
Nevertheless,  what  steps  WPiv  taken  to  interfere  with  tb«  lih 
erty  of  the  colonists? 
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S.  What  was  the  popnlation  of  New  England  in  1643?  By  what 
enemies  was  her  safety  threatened?  What  did  this  sugjpest? 
Describe  the  ch.inicter  of  the  conf'ederftoy  that  was  formed  be- 
tween the  New  Englfi^id  colonies?  What  celebrated  compact 
did  this  agreement  nfierwards  furnish  the  model  for  ?  How 
long  did  the  New  Enfrlnnd  union  last? 

3.  What  were  the  natural  advantages  of  the  soil  of  New  England? 
What  did  necessity  sugiie-t  to  the  Puritans? 

4  From  what  classes  were  the  Puritans  eeni' rally  sprung?  Why 
did  they  have  an  aversion  to  elegance  of  dress  and  manners? 
What  was  their  espt-ci-il  abomination?  Why?  How  was 
dancing  and  other  frivolities  regarded  ?  What  did  they  think 
of  the  form  of  the  cross?  Did  they  object  to  the  British 
flag?  Why?  What  days  of  religious  observance  did  they 
keep  ? 


SECTION  II. 

PURITAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  The  Puritans  compared  themselves  to  the  Israel- 
ites, who,  under  the  leadership  of  Mases,  had  pre- 
ferred the  manna  of  the  wilderness  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  bondage  in  Egypt.  Their  Sabbath  commenced  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  ended  at  sundown  on  Sunday. 
No  religious  duty  was  thought  of  any  account,  unless 
it  was  hard  and  disagreeable;  and  serinons  and 
prayers  were  valued  by  their  length.  The  children 
were  regularly  drilled  in  the  catechism.  They  gave 
thetn,  for  names,  whole  sentences  taken  from  the 
Bible,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  father  of  a 

hwfze  family  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  the 

greater  part  of  a  chapter. 

THEIR  MORAL  LAWS. 

2.  Notwithstanding  they  had  felt  the  wrong  of 
persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  and  had  learned  by 
experience  the  folly  of  a  State's  taking  charge  of  the 
people's  morals,  still,  in  this  respect,  their  govern- 
ment went  beyond  that  of  England.  They  provided 
extreme  penalties  for  gambling,  intemperance,  and 
many  other  gross  immoralities. 

The  utterance  of  certain  sentences  was  blasphemy, 
and  punishable  with  death. 
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TDEIR  RKLTQIOUS  INTOLERANCE. 

3.  If  Puritans  fled  from  persecution  and  sought 
refuge  in  their  territory,  they  were  warmly  wel- 
comed and  kindly  treated  ;  but  the  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  any  other  faith  were  coldly  received,  while 
friendless  and  wandering  Catholics  and  Quakers  were 
forbidden  to  contaminate  the  soil  with  their  presence. 
To  such  an  extent  did  their  bigotry  reach,  that,  at 
the  formation  of  the  New  England  Confederacy  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Providence  Plantations  and 
Maine  were  excluded,  because  their  religious  opinions 
did  not  harmonize  with  those  of  the  other  Confeder- 
ates. 

PERSEOUTION  OF  QUAKERS. 

4.  The  Quakers  were  a  religious  sect,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Puritans  in  their  solemn  defiance  of 
the  frivolities  of  the  world.  Their  founder  was 
George  Fox,  who  commenced  preaching  in  1644. 
Like  the  Puritans,  they  were  averse  to  forms,  but 
carried  their  dislike  so  far  as  to  do  without  them 
altogether.  They  had  no  ordained  ministers,  but 
every  one  was  entitled  to  preach  who  felt  moved  by 
the  spirit  so  to  do.  They  seem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly  hated  by  the  Puritans,  perhaps  because 
their  eccentric  extravagances  of  belief  carried  the 
Puritanic  principles  so  far  as  to  expose  them  to  ridi- 
cule. Even  the  despised  Catholics  were  not  such 
objects  of  uncompromising  wrath  as  the  stifl-necked, 
equality-loving  Quakers.  In  1656,  there  arrived  in 
Boston  two  Quakeresses,  named  Mary  Fisher  and 
Ann  Custin.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  communicated 
to  the  authorities,  the  offensive  strangers  were  at 
once  placed  in  prison.  After  a  confinement  of 
five  weeks,  they  were  banished  from  the  province, 
and  a  special  law  was  passed  prohibiting  their 
return. 

After  a  while,  this  law  proved  ineffectual,  and 
another  was  passed,  banishing,  upon  pain  of  death, 
all  of  the  odious  sect. 

The  Quakers  were  still  incorrigible.  In  defiance 
of  all  law,  they  persisted  in  coming  into  the  pro* 
vinor»:  nnd  s'^vprnl  wpre  aotnally  hnngr  for  this  offenct 
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POBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

5.  The  Paritans  were  always  great  advocates  of 
education.  In  16^7,  a  law,  establishing  public 
schools,  was  passed,  and  Harvard  College  dates  as 
far  back  as  1636.  It  takes  its  name  from  John  Har- 
vard, who  died  in  1638,  and  bequeathed  a  portion  of 
his  fortune  to  this  institution. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  To  trbom  did  the  Poritaaa  compare  theinselves?  When  did 
tlieir  Sabbath  begin  and  end?  What  religious  duties  were 
alone  considered  important?  How  did  the/  bring  up  their 
children  ?    What  names  did  the/  give  them  ? 

S.  'What  did  the/  undertake  to  repress  b/  general  laws?  What 
offences  were  punishable  with  death? 

a.  Bow  were  fugitive  Puritans  receired  ?  How  were  members  of 
other  denominations  treated  ?  What  was  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  Catholics  and  Quakers? 

i.  Who  were  the  Quakers?  Who  was  their  founder?  How  fiir 
did  the/  carr/  their  arersion  to  forms  ?  Wh/  were  the/  so 
hated  b/  the  Puritans?  What  two  Quakeresses  were  impris- 
oned in  Boston?  When?  What  for?  What  law  was  passed 
against  Quakers?  Was  this  regarded  b/  them?  What  was 
done  with  some,  for  their  riolation  of  it  ? 

B»  Were  the  Puritans  great  advocates  of  public  schools?  When 
was  Harvard  College  established  ?    Whence  comes  its  name  ? 


SECTION  IIL 

DEATH  OV  ORGHWILIi. 


1.  In  1658,  Cromwell  died.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to 
Puritan  interests  in  America.  Under  his  protection, 
New  Enjrland  had  been  favored  with  political  privi- 
leges and  commercial  advantages,  never  enjoyed  un- 
der the  monarchy. 

The  truth  is,  Cromwell  was  a  Puritan  himself;  and 
Kew  England  was  his  favorite  of  all  the  American 
colonies. 

Lord  Baltimore's  people  in  Maryland  feared  his 
power,  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  their  religion  ; 
iind  the  Yirginians  hated  him,  because  he  was  the 
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cnoray  of  their  Church  and  King.  In  New  England, 
however,  he  w^s  greatly  beloved,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple there  heard  of  his  death,  they  regarded  the  future 
with  gloomy  forebodings. 

What  would  be  the  policy  of  the  new  king,  was 
the  great  queaiion  to  be  answered. 

THE  REGICIDKS. 

2,  In  1660,  Whaley  and  Goffe,  members  of  the 
court  which  had  condemned  the  King  to  death,  ar- 
rived in  Boston.  They  brought  the  news  of  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II,  but  represented  the  mother 
country  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  people  received  them  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality. 

They  travelled  through  tbe  colony,  everywhere  un- 
molested, and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  pub- 
lic reception. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  it  was  known  that  the 
anthority  of  the  Crown  was  firmly  established. 
With  this  information  came  also  the  exciting  intelli- 
gence, that  enemies  of  Massachusetts  had  the  ear  of 
the  Government,  and  were  accusing  her  of  disloyalty, 
and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Eoundheads. 
The  necessity  of  action,  now,  was  manifest.  The 
mind  of  the  King  must  be  disabused,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  Massachusetts  at  once  attended  to. 

A  general  court  was  convened,  and  an  address 
prepared  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  avowing  the 
most  affectionate  regard  for  their  restored  sovereign, 
and  asking  protection  for  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  A  gracious  answer  was  soon  returned.  There 
came  with  it,  however,  an  oi'dcr  for  the  arrest  of  the 
regicides.  Immediately,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  for  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune, 
and  a  formal  demand  made  upon  New  Haven  for  the 
regicides. 

As  there  was  probably  no  sincerity  in  the  demand, 
it  was  not  complied  with ;  and  the  regicides  were 
permitted  to  end  their  days  peaceably  in  the  confines 
of  New  England,  while  her  agents  in  London  were 
continually  flattering  the  King  with  declarations  of 
nncompromisinfi:  loyalty  to  his  house. 
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CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  GMABTBR. 

3.  Very  soon,  the  agents,  who  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, returned  (1662),  bringing  with  them  a  letter 
from  the  King,  confirming  the  colonial  charter,  and 
granting  amnesty  to  all  who  hud  nat  been  attainted 
of  high  treason.  His  clemency,  however,  was  ex- 
tended upon  the  following  conditions:  1st,  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  should  be  administered ;  2d,  that 
justice  should  be  distributed  in  the  King's  name;  3d, 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  tolerated ;  and 
4th,  that  the  qualification  of  Church  membership 
should  be  done  away  with. 

None  of  these  conditions,  except  that  of  conduct- 
ing the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  King's  name,  was 
fulfilled.  The  benefit  of  the  amnesty,  however,  was 
enjoyed  just  as  if  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was 
grunted,  had  been  complied  with. 

ARRIVAL  OF  JIHB  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

4.  Two  years  afterwards,  afiuirs  being  in  sticb  a 
disturbed  condition  in  the  northern  colonies  of  Brit- 
ish America,  commissioners  were  sent  over,  vested 
with  ample  authority  to  settle  the  peace  and  estab- 
lish the  security  of  the  country.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  these  commissioners  was  to  conquer 
the  Now  Netherlands,  which,  we  have  seen,  was 
accomplished  under  Col.  Nichols,  without  blood- 
shed. Aid  was  demanded  of  Massachusetts;  but  upon 
one  pretence  or  another,  an  actual  compliance  was 
avoided  until  after  the  capture  of  Manhattan,  when 
two  hundred  men  arrived  from  Boston  in  time  to 
enjoy  the  victory. 

Massachusetts  was  also  reminded  of  her  disobe- 
dience of  the  ^King's  letter  received  two  years  before. 
For  fear  of  consequences,  she  at  once  passed  a  law 
extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  citizens  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 


QaesHons  for  Examination. 

1.  When  did  Cromwell  die  ?  Was  thia  a  misfortune  for  the  Puri- 
tans? Why?  Did  the  csolony  of  Maryland  fear  Cromwell? 
Why?  What  did  the  Yirginians  think  of  him?  Whv  were 
the  Piiritana  anxions  for  the  future? 
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I.  Wlio  arrived  at  Boston  in  1660?  Wliat  news  d'w!  they  bring? 
How  were  tbey  treated  by  the  people?  What  intelligence  ot 
an  alarming  nature  soon  after  this  reached  the  colon}'  ?  What 
steps  were  taken  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Government?  What 
demand  was  made  by  the  Crown  ?    How  was  it  complied  with? 

■Z,  Wbea  did  the  agents,  who  had  been  sent  to  England,  return? 
What  terms  had  they  obtained  from  the  Kin?  ?  Upon  what 
conditions  was  royal  forgiveness  granted  ?  Were  these  terms 
complied  with? 

4.  Who  were  sent  over  from  England  two  years  afterwards?  For 
what  purpose  ?  Was  one  of  their  objects  to  conquer  the  New 
Nettierlands  ?  Had  this  been  done  already  ?  By  whom  ?  How 
did  Massachusetts  behave  when  asked  for  aid  ?  Why  was  tiia 
iaw  conoeruing  Church  members  repealed  ? 


SECTION  IV, 


KINO  Philip's  wae. 


1.  For  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  New  Eng- 
land was  in  trouble  with  the  mother  country  about 
the  settlement  of  her  internal  affairs.  Massachusetts 
wanted  to  retain  possession  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
ebire.  New  Haven  did  not  want  to  unite  with  Con- 
necticut. Thus,  trouble  never  ceased  until  the  King 
interfered,  and  gave  the  colonies  the  boundaries  which 
they  now  have. 

About  this  time,  a  desolating  war  broke  out  with 
the  Indians  under  King  Philip.  This  Indian  chief 
was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  whites. 

Having  taken  several  years  to  unite  the  bordering 
tribes,  and  to  complete  his  warlike  preparations,  he 
commenced  hostilities  with  great  confidence. 

Nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  all  the 
English,  was  his  avowed  object.  For  this  purpose, 
ho  arrayed  three  thousand  warriors  in  arms.  Cun- 
ning, active,  and  daring,  he  manoeuvred  this  formid- 
able force  with  the  skill  of  an  able  general;  and 
when  any  of  the  whites  fell  into  his  hands,  he  showed 
them  no  mercy. 

The  whole  Indian  race,  along  the  New  England 
frontier,  were  active  participants;  now  attacking 
and  destro3'iiig  a  defenceless  village,  now  stealthily 
descend in4^  upon  a  siui^le  dwcliini^,  and  revelling  in 
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rapine  and  murder.  The  Golonists  fonnd  it  neeessarj 
to  assume  the  aggressive.  The  country  of  the  ene- 
my was  invaded,  and  a  terrible  blow  inflicted.  One 
by  one,  Philip's  auxiliaries  were  exterminated,  or 
humbled  by  defeat.  He,  however,  with  a  small  band, 
still  kept  the  field,  giving  and  receiving  no  quarter. 
One  of  his  followers  was  struck  dead  for  proposing 
peace.  With  but  a  remnant  left*  he  fought  on,  de- 
spairing, though  nnconquered.  At  last  his  wife  and 
child  were  captured,  and  the  tatter  sold  as  a  slave. 
He,  himself,  was  soon  afterwards  slain;  and  thus 
ended  King  Philip's  war. 

THB  eOVBRNMBNT  OF  ANDBOS. 

2.  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  by  James 
II,  Captain-General  of  New  England,  for  two  years, 
exercised  arbitrary  power. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Puritans  in  disregarding  the 
rights  of  others,  their  religious  bigotry,  and  their 
animosity  towards  royalty,  provoked  their  unscru- 
pulous ruler  to  commit  many  odious  acts  of  despot- 
ism. 

In  a  controversy  with  the  Crown,  Massachusetts 
had  lost  her  charter  in  1684.  Andros  took  away 
that  of  Ehode  Island.  Indeed,  he  paid  little  respect 
to  the  chartered  rights  and  institutions  of  the  "New 
England  colonies.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
unite  the  power  of  all  under  one  head,  Jbr  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  French,  who,  frotn  the  direction 
of  Canada,  constantly  threatened  the  English  pos- 
sessions. The  Puritans,  however,  made  no  apologies 
for  his  disregard  of  their  privileges,  and  considered 
him  as  nothing  but  a  hateful  tyrant. 

THB  KXVOLimOir  OF  1888. 

3.  Accordingly,  when  news  of  the  dethronement 
of  James  II  reached  Boston,  it  was  joyfully  received; 
and  Andros,  with  fifty  of  his  adherents,  were  put  in 
close  confinement.  Agents  were  despatched  to  King 
William  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  their  charter. 
This   was  finally  obtained.      The  King,  however. 
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reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  all  military  officers. 

In  1692,  the  new  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps, 
arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  new  charter. 

About  this  time,  a  terrible  war  was  raiding  between 
England  and  France.  It  extended  to  America,  where 
Canada  and  the  northern  English  colonies,  engaged 
in  mutual  hostilities.  Two  expeditions  were  made 
into  Canada,  one  of  which  against  Quebec  waa  suc- 
cessful, and  all  Arcadia  was  subjugated. 

THB  PEACE  09  RY8W1GK. 

4.  This  war,  called  King  William's  war,  was  ended 
in  1697,  by  the  Peace  of  Kyswick.  But  the  French 
kept  up  the  conflict  with  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Na- 
tions. Their  Indian  allien  also  continued  to  harass 
the  border  settlements  of  New  Kngland.  The  his- 
tory of  these  border  skirmishes  is  full  of  sickening 
recitals  of  savage  ferocity,  occasionall^y  relieved,  how- 
ever, bv  incidents  of  daring  and  enterprise,  almost 
incredible. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  For  bow  lonpr  a  time  after  this  were  the  New  England  colonies 

in  trouble  about  the  settlement  of  their  boundary  lines  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  this?  Whu  finally  put  an  end  to  the  diffi- 
culties? In  what  mnnner?  What  was  tlie  object  of  King 
Philip's  war?  How  was  it  brought  about?  What  was  the 
number  of  the  savage  force?  What  was  the  character  of  the 
war?     How  was  it  ended  ? 

2.  Who  was  Andros?    What  provolted  him  to  rule  the  Puritans 

harshlj  ?  The  charter  of  \\  hat  State  di.l  he  take  away?  W  hy 
was  lie  called  a  tyrant?  What  was  his  real  purpose  in  in- 
fringing upon  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  colonies? 

8.  When  the  news  of  the  dethronement  of  King  James  reached 
Boston,  whatwasdone  with  Andros?  For  what  purpose  were 
agents  despatched  to  England?  What  did  the  new  (jovernor 
bring  with  him  in  1692?  What  war  raged  at  this  time? 
What  expeditions  were  made  into  Canada?  With  what  for- 
tune? 

4.  When  did  King  William's  war  end?  After  its  termination,  did 
the  French  still  continue  fighting?  With  whom?  Who  also 
began  to  harass  the  English  settlements?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  these  skirmishes? 
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SECTION  V. 

'WITCBCBAFT  IN  NEW  ENOLASB. 

1.  During  the  period  of  midniglit  assassinations 
and  savage  horrors,  a  superstition  arose  in  New 
England,  which  actually  threatened,  at  one  time, 
to  destroy  the  colony.  It  seemed  as  if  a  strange 
thirst  for  blood  had  seized  upon  the  people,  and 
they  were  about  to  set  upon  each  other  for  mutual 
de-^trnction. 

It  first  broke  out  at  the,houso  of  Mr.  Parris,  whos« 
children  being  strangely  affected,  he  was  led  to  attrib- 
ute their  condition  to  witchcraft. 

The  punishment  inflicted  was  so  severe,  that  with 
the  hope  of  getting  relief,  she  confessed  that  she 
was  a  witch,  and  had  caused  the  illness  of  the  chil- 
dren. At  once,  the  exciting  piece  of  information  was 
carried  from  house  to  house,  and  anxious  mothers 
began  to  watch  the  condition  of  their  dear  offspring. 
The  preachers  were  the  first  to  believe  the  story, 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

COTTON  MATHER. 

2.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Cotton  Mather,  a 
divine  of  distinction  and  influence  in  the  colony. 
Now  that  suspicion  was  aroused,  the  slightest  indis- 
position of  a  child  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

From  watching  the  children,  the  people  got  to 
examining  themselves;  and  soon  numbers  camo 
forward,  and  told  a  doleful  story  of  their  unhappy 
bewitchment.  At  last,  the  whole  community  was 
aroused.  The  witches  must  be  found.  Soon  a  poor 
friendless  old  woman  was  discovered,  who  was 
charged  with  this  horrible  crime.  Ignorant  and 
helpless,  it  was  impossible  for  her  either  to  con- 
vince the  reason  or  touch  the  sympathy  of  her 
demented  persecutors.  She  was  triedj  convicted,  and 
hung. 
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A  RBTGN  OF  TERROR. 

3.  At  tho  following  terra  of  court,  five  more  wo- 
men of  "  blameless  lives  "  were  convicted.  Soon  an- 
other five  were  added  to  the  list ;  and  the  whole  ten 
were  executed  on  the  gallows. 

The  madness  spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  Friends 
accused  friends,  and  members  of  the  Fame  connec- 
tion brought  charges  against  each  other. 

Witnesses  who  had  perjured  themselves  were  al- 
lowed to  testify;  while  children  and  weak-minded 
people  were  eagerly  listened  to.  Sometimes,  the 
accused  were  tortured  until  they  admitted  they  were 
firuilty.  One  of  the  ordeals  of  trial  was  as  follows : 
The  accused  was  thrown  into  the  water ;  if  she 
swam,  she  was  guilty  ;  if  she  sank,  she  was  innocent. 
So  that  death  was  the  unavoidable  fate  of  all  who 
were  suspected. 

Mather,  the  preacher,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
prosecution. 

Believing  the  only  way  to  root  out  the  evil  was  to 
slay,  without  mercy,  the  young  and  the  old,  he  trav- 
eled about  through  the  country  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple. A  minister,  while  upon  the  scatlold,  insisted 
upon  his  innocence,  and  solemnly  declared  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  witchcraft.  Mather  imme- 
diately reassured  the  astonished  populace  bj'' quoting 
Scripture.  The  minister  was  hung.  An  old  grey- 
headed man  of  eighty  refused  to  stand  his  trial,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  of  being  convicted.  The  court, 
indignant  at  such  Satanic  obstinacy,  ordered  him  to 
be  pressed  to  death. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  a  reaction  took 
place.  The  special  court  which  had  conducted  the 
trials  was  abolished ;  and  though  there  were  no  more 
convictions,  yet  cases  continued  to  be  tried,  and  the 
leading  prosecutors  went  unpunishe^i. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

•  

1.  About  this  time,  what  superstition  sprang  up  in  New  England ' 
What  did  it  threaten  to  do?  Where  did  the  witchcraft  delu 
sicm  commence?     Under  what  circumstances? 
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2.  Who  was  Cotton  Mather  7  What  part  did  he  take  ia  sprending: 
the  delusion  ?  How  did  it  gradual!/  extend  itself?  Who  was 
the  first  victim  7 

A,  To  what  extent  did  the  madness  renrh  7  What  kind  of  evidence 
was  received  on  the  trials?  I^ow  was  a  confession  of  gailt 
sometimes  extorted  7  What  was  one  of  the  tests  of  innocence  T 
What  did  Mather  do?  Whom  did  they  smother  to  death T 
Why  7  After  this,  what  occurred  7  Were  the  aathon  of  thcM 
fialamitiea  ever  punished? 


SECTION  VL- 

COD  FISHERIES. 


1.  For  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  events  above 
related,  the  history  of  the  people  of  New  England 
is  marked  by  few  events  of  interest.  The  contest 
for  power  between  the  colonies  and  the  officers  of 
the  Crown,  was  almost  without  cessation ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  its  inhabitantH  interested  them- 
selves in  building  np  their  commerce,  and  developing 
local  interests. 

The  population  gradually  increasing,  many  persons 
began  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  fishing  along 
the  coast.  This  soon  proved  so  lucrative,  as  to  in- 
duce many  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  the  fishing  interest  very  early  became  the 
most  important  of  the  colony. 

Indeed,  the  sterile  soil  and  cold  climate  of  New 
England,  has  always  compelled  its  people  to  resort  to 
various  shifts  for  a  livelihood.  And,  when  it  was 
found  that  finhing  for  cod  was  more  profitable  than 
following  the  plough,  that  occupation  became  won- 
derfully popular. 

OAPTUKK  or  LOUTSBURO. 

2.  During  the  war  with  France,  called  King 
George's  war,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  New 
England  for  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  princi- 
pal fortress  on  Gape  Breton.  This  island  was  an 
important  post  to  the  French,  and  was  indeed  their 
very  bul  wark.  Its  fortifications  had  cost  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  and  twenty-five  years  of  labor.     The 
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protectioli  of  the  New  England  fisheries  demanded 
Its  capture,  while  its  fall  would  prove  a  great  blow  to 
the  French  power  in  Canada. 

Hence  the  movement  was  generally  popular ;  and 
with  great  alacrity,  a  large  body  of  troops  under  Col. 
Pepperel,  embarked  for  Louisburg,  on  board  of  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Warren. 

A  landing  being  effected,  the  place  was  held  in  a 
state  of  siege  for  about  twenty  days,  when  the 
French  commander,  deceived  as  to  the  number  of 
assailants,  surrendered.  An  examination  of  the  for- 
tress informed  its  captors  of  the  value  of  their  prize. 
It  was  almost  impregnable,  and  could  easily  have 
resisted  all  attempts  at  assault.  This  expedition 
bad  been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
and  to  them  belongs  the  whole  credit.  The  British 
Government  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  success, 
that  both  commanders  were  knighted,^  and  the  colo- 
nies reimbursed  for  the  money  spent.  Flushed  with 
success,  Shirley,  the  colleague  of  PeppereT,  proposed 
to  conquer  the  whole  of  Canada. 

For  this,  preparations  were  made,  but  the  army  of 
conquest  never  got  beyond  Nova  Scotia.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix>la-Chapelle  (1748),  which  restored  Louisburg  to 
the  French. 

SUBSEQUENT  PROSPERITT. 

3.  The  colonies  of  New  England,  at  this  time,  con- 
tained a  numerous  and  increasing  population.  Situa- 
ted on  the  route  of  all  emigrant  vessels  from  the  old 
country,  they  offered  the  first  landing  places  to  tbe 
new-comers.  Hence,  receiving  the  first  instalments 
of  needy  emigrants,  and,  probably,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them,  they  got  the  start  of  the  other  colo- 
nies in  population  and  commercial  wealth. 

This  geographical  proximity,  however,  was  not  the 
only  advantage  possessed  by  these  colonies.  Ah  we 
have  already  seen,  the  profits  of  fishing,  rather  than 
those  of  agriculture,  engaged  their  attention  ;  and 
this  business  proved  a  fine  school  for  the  education 
of  sailors,  and  for  the  development  of  a  taste  for  sea- 
faring occupations. 
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Id  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  the  emi- 
grant »hip8,  and  also  of  the  vessels  trading  with 
America^  not  only  belonged  to  New  Englanders,  bat 
touched  at  Boeton  on  their  return  from  Europe. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  New  England,  until 
recently,  received  more  than  her  share  of  emigrants, 
and,  hy  this  means,  outstripped  the  other  colonies  in 
the  development  of  her  resources. 


Quesiinns  for  £xaminathn» 

1.  For  a  period  of  fiftj  jears  after  the  erenU  abore  related,  what 

iDcidents  of  interest  occurred  ?  Between  whom  did  Ibe  con- 
test for  power  continue  ?  To  what  was  the  attention  of  the 
people  mainly  devoted?  Ib  what  new  occapation  did  many, 
persons  ^iga^e  ? 

2.  Did  the  New  England  people  engage  in  the  war  between  France 

and  England  ?  What  fortress  did  they  prepare  to  attack?  In 
what  respect  was  this  in4)ortaDt  to  the  French?  Relate  the 
circnnsstancesof  its  capture?  What  did  the  captors  discover 
in  regard  to  its  strength?  At  whose  expense  was  this  expedi- 
tion made?  Why  were  the  people  willing  to  undertake  it ? 
Who  attempted  now  to  conquer  all  of  Canada  ?  With  what 
fortune  ? 
SL  At  this  time,  were  the  New  fingland  cdonies  thriving?  What 
advantages  had  they  over  the  other  colonies?  Did  these  Becar« 
her  a  large  share  of  the  European  emigrants? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TBX  MISSISSIPPI  VALLBT. 


SECTION  I. 

BIBCOTKRIES  IN  THB  WSST. 

1.  While  Christian  civilization  was  thus  obtaining 
a  foothold  along  the  American  coast,  daring  explor- 
es <i,  impelled  by  either  the  noble  thirst  of  discovery, 
o^  an  unselfish  missionary  zeal,  occasionally  penetra- 
teu  the  great  interior  of  the  continent.  They  found 
broad  rivers  and  beautiful  valleys,  interspersing  the 
vast  regions  west  of  the  Alleghanies;  and  here  and 
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there,  claiming  dominion  over  the  land,  wild  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  had  heard,  as  it  were  through  mes- 
sengers in  the  iair,  of  the  great  white  race  along  the 
seashore.  Indeed,  up  to  the  year  1640,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  the  Virginians  that  the  sea  was  but  a  short 
distance  beybnd  the  AUeghanies. 

It  was  through  Spanish  and  French  adventurers 
that  a  better  knowledge  was  afterwards  obtained. 
For,  while  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  seems  to  have  fitted  them  for  maintaining  a 
foothold,  when  once  obtained,  theyneither  possessed 
the  romanic  thirst  for  discovery,  nor  that  religious 
zeal,  which  characterized  the  early  Spanish  and 
French  pioneers.  We  have  seen  how  Ferdinand  de 
Soto  marched  a  military  column  through  pathless 
forests,  and  wandered  for  months  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  tribes,  despising  hunger,  thirst,  and  death ; 
how  he  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  was  the  first 
white  man  to  gaze  upon  the  father  of  waters.  This 
occurred  in  1542,  and  yet,  in  1640,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred 3'ears  later,  it  is  evident,  from  the  maps  and  Jei- 
ters  of  Smith  and  others,  that  the  magnificent  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  was  a  region  unheard-of  by  the 
English  pioneers. 

rUBNOH  JESUITS. 

2.  The  first  reliable  information  received  by  the 
English  concerning  the  interior  of  the  continent,  was 
obtained  from  the  accounts  of  French  missionaries. 
These  belonged  to  the  much-abused  class  of  Jesuits, 
who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  convert  the 
Indians  around  the  northern  lakes.  This  laudable 
desire  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  American 
heathen,  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  missionaries. 

Lovers  of  the  human  race,  like  Penn  and  Ogle- 
thorpe,  went  no  further  in  their  philanthropy,  than 
to  treat  with  generous  consideration  the  Indian's 
claim  to  the  land  upon  which  he  lived.  This  species 
of  benevolence  was,  however,  but  a  refined  worldly 
wisdom,  and  did  not  include  a  regard  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  red  brethren. 
6* 
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In  New  England,  one  or  two  good  Puritans  mani- 
fested  some  interest  in  the  matter ;  but  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  Gospel  were  feeble  and  ineffectual. 

They  lacked  the  patience,  the  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, the  devotion,  and,  more  than  all,  the  charity 
of  the  genuine  missionary. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  French  Jesuits 
were,  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  the  only 
sincere,  untiring,  and  fearless  disseminators  of  tho 
Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  In- 
dians. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  they  not  only 
left  behind,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Europe,  to 
encounter  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  colonial  life, 
but,  disdaining  even  the  rude  conveniences  of  the 
settlements,  they  plunged  into  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness with  no  weapon  but  the  crucifix,  and  no  source 
of  reliance  but  their  trust  in  God.  They  did  not, 
like  the  English  pioneers,  advance  with  the  axe  and 
plough;  still  less  with  the  deadly  rifle.  Their  aim 
was  not  to  level  forests  and  cities,  but  to  extend  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  though  we  have  been  educated  to  despise 
the  Jesuits,  yet  when  we  read  of  their  long-sufferings 
and  self-denials,  while  engaged  far  from  the  haunts 
of  civilized  man  in  the  holy  work  of  conversion, 
we  cannot  but  give  them  the  credit  which  they 
deserve. 

MARQUSTXB  DISCOTBRS  TUB  MlSSfSSIPPI. 

3.  Marquette  was  an  enthusiastic  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, who,  after  spending  some  time  among  the  In- 
dians along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  determined 
to  advance  farther  south.  He  had  heard,  through 
the  Sioux  Indians,  of  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  determined  to  go  in  search  of  it.  Joliet,  another 
priest,  being  chosen  as  his  companion,  they  embarked 
in  two  canoes,  in  1673,  carrying  with  them  a  small 
amount  of  parched  corn  and  dried  meat.  They  first 
passed  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  then  entered  Green  Bay.  Everywhere  the  In- 
dians kindly  received  them;  but,  when   told  of  the 
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object  of  their  journey,  gave  discouraging  accounts 
of  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to  encounter. 
Among  other  things,  they  said  that  terrible  monsters 
and  ferocious  demons  would  attack  them  on  their 
way,  and  that  the  river  they  sought  was  situated  in 
a  region  of  intolerable  heal. 

These  stories  did  not  weaken  the  resolution  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Advancing,  they  reached  the  Wiscon- 
sin, and  descending  it,  soon  came  in  view  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Leisurely  floating  down  the  mighty  stream 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  they  visited  the  In- 
dians along  its  banks,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  oi 
being  frequently  honored  with  feasts  of  hominy  and 
dog-flesh.  Continuing  their  course  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas,  they  then  ascended  the  river,  and  re- 
turned to  Green  Bay. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Up  to  this  time,  what  direction  had  emigrration  taken?    What 

did  the  Virginians  in  1641  believe?  When  was  the  Mississippi 
discovered  by  Spaniards?  Under  what  leader?  And  yet  a 
century  later,  what  did  the  American  colonists  know  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent? 

2.  From  whom  was  the  first  reliable  information,  concerning  that 

region,  obtained?  Who  were  the  Jesuits?  In  what  were  they 
zealous?  Did  Penn  and  Oglethorpe  concern  thfmselves  much 
about  the  welfare  of  the  Indian?  How  far  did  their  charity 
extend  in  this  direction  ?  Did  the  Puritans  make  any  effort 
to  convert  the  Indians?  With  what  success?  Who  were  the 
most  zealous  in  this  matter  ?  What  sacr  ifice  did  they  undergo 
in  order  to  convert  the  savage?  What  kingdom  did  they  aim 
to  extend  ? 

3.  Who  was  Marquette?    What  did  he  undertake  to  discover? 

What  were  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter?  Did  he  tri- 
umph over  them  all  ?  Give  an  account  of  their  Yoyage  ?  How 
far  did  they  descend  the  Mississippi  ? 


SECTION  II. 

LA  BALLS  DISCOVERS  LOUISIANA. 

1.  In  1678,  Louis  XIV,  the  proud  and  powerful 
King  of  Frauce,  issued  a  commission  to  La  Salle,  to 
make  explorations  in  the  West. 
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lie  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario  in  a  sail-boat,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  in  this  way  ttTthe  banks 
of*  the  Mississippi.  His  boat  was  soon  lo8t,  but  he 
continued  the  journey.  Moving  his  party  along 
the  shore  in  canoes,  he  advanced  westward,  building 
forts  and  planting  trading  posts.  Still  the  great 
river  seemed  afar  oflf.  Meeting  with  many  misfor- 
tunes, and  ivearied  with  toil  and  danger,  he  at  last 
gave  up  the  search,  and  went  back  to  Canada.  A 
Jesuit,  named  Hennepin,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
determined  to  go  forward. 

With  a  small  party,  he  pushed  on,  and  was  finally 
rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the  great  river.  Encour- 
aged by  this,  La  Salle  undertook  a  similar  expedition 
three  j^ears  afterwards.  This  time,  meeting  with 
success,  he  explored  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 
There,  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  -name 
of  his  royal  master,  and  called  it  Louisiana.  He 
then  returned  to  Canada. 

UIS  ATTEMPT  TO  RlfiACH  THB  GREAT  RIVER  THROUGH  THE  GULF. 

2.  Having  returned  to  France,  and  given  an  account 
of  his  brilliant  success,  he  was  empowered  by  Louis 
to  conduct  a  colonizing  party  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  the  country  he  had  discovered. 

The  voyage  across  the  ocean  was  successfully 
made,  and,  passing  the  West  Indies,  he  directed  his 
course  .to  wards  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Miss- 
ing this  place,  he  was  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Texas, 
when  the  store-ship  was  wrecked.  Without  the 
means  of  sustenance,  ho  was  compelled,  now,  to  seek 
the  desired  point  by  an  overland  route.  Disembark- 
ing on  the  shore  of  Texas,  he  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness, and  wandered  for  man}'^  days  in  its  unfathom- 
able depths.  He  passed  through  Texas  and  reached 
Mexico,  and  still  the  "hidden  river"  escaped  his 
search.  Undaunted,  and  with  the  iron  will  of  De 
Soto,  he  changed  his  course,  and  determined  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  continent  to  Canada;  but  his  men 
were  disheartened  and  wearied  out.  In  vain  they 
besought  him  to  give  up  the  search.  At  last,  exhaus- 
ted by  fatigue,  and  maddened  by  despair,  they  mniN 
dercri  him,  sin«l  abandone«l  the  attempt  (1683"). 
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FIRST  BKTTLBMB>1T  ON  TniC  BANKS  OF  THE  MISSI.^SIPPI. 

3.  Sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  the 
project  of  colonizing  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
attain  revived.  The  claim  of  the  French  to  that  ter- 
ritory was  not  undisputed.  De  Soto's  expedition 
was  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  claim,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, theirs  was  the  best,  if  the  matter  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  priority  of  discovery.  To  anticipate  the 
Spaniards,  and  obtain  the  first  foothold  in  this  fertile 
region,  the  French  king  sent  out  (in  1699),  a  company 
under  D'l  berville,  with  instructions  to  make  a  settle- 
ment. Finding  the  mouth,  they  ascended  the  river, 
until  they  reached  the  place  where  the  city  of 
Natchez  now  stands.  Establishing  there  a  military 
station,  they  called  it  Fort  Eosaiie.  A  settlement 
was  also  made  at  Belouxi. 

Like  all  first  settlers,  the  colonists  had  to  endure 
much  suffering,  and  to  struggle  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers. 

At  the  death  of  D'Iberville,  in  1712,  the  exclusive 
right  of  colonizing  this  region  was  granted  to  Cruzat 
for  fifteen  years.  Before  a  third  of  that  period  had 
elapsed,  ho  surrendered  this  right  to  the  Crown,  and 
abandoned  the  country,  leaving  about  seven  hundred 
Frenchmen  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

FOUNDING  OF  NKW  ORLEANS. 

4.  The  territory  was  then  transferred  to  other 
speculators,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  John 
Law,  a  Scotchman.  Under  these  circumstances  th3 
settlements  languished.  In  1718,  a  city  was  laid 
out  and  called  New  Orleans,  after  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  French  regent.  More  colonists  were  sent 
over,  agriculture  was  encouraged,  and  explorations 
made  for  mines  of  precious  ores.  The  culture  of 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  rice,  was  introduced,  and  the 
colony  commenced  raising  crops  for  exportation. 
Still,  the  speculating  propensities  of  the  proprietors 
kept  down  the  agricultural  interest.  In  haste  to 
reap  a  golden  reward  for  their  investment,  they  had 
parties  constantly  exploring  for  silver  ai\d  gold.     At 
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last,  after  sniTering  heavy  losses  in  such  wild  pro- 
jects,  they  surrendered  their  privileges  to  the  Crown. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  When  was  La  Salle  authorized  to  make  explorations  in  tne  West  ? 

By  whom?  What  did  he  attempt?  Wiih  what  fortune?  What 
difficulties  had  he  to  encounter?  Who  pushed  on  and  discov. 
ered  the  Missi:-8ippi?  Was  La  Salle  en c(m raged  by  this?  How 
far  did  he  descend  the  Mississippi*?  Whence  came  ihe  name 
of  Louisiana? 

2.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  what  was  he  authorized  to  do? 

What  success  did  he  have  on  the  Gulf?  When  did  he  first 
land  ?  Why  was  he  compelled  to  seek  for  the  river  by  an  over- 
land route  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  wanderings  and  his  death. 
When  did  this  occur? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  French  claim  to  Louisiana  disputed  ?    Upon 

what  grounds?  Which  had  the  best  title?  Whom  did  the 
French  king  send  out  in  1699?  For  what  purpose ?  Where 
did  he  establish  his  first  station?  What  was  it  called?  To 
whom  was  this  whole  region  granted  at  the  death  of  D'lber- 
ville?     When  was  this?     How  long  did  he  retain  possession  ? 

4.  When  was  the  city  of  New  Orleans  founded  ?     By  whom  ?    Did 

agriculture  begin  to  thrive  ?  Who  had  control  of  the  colony  ? 
What  was  the  principal  object  of  their  explorations  ?  What 
did  the  speculators  finally  do  with  their  property  ? 


SECTION  III. 

TQS  MAS6AGRB  AT  NATCHEZ. 

1.  The  tribe  of  Natchez  (« the  Children  of  the 
Sun")  were  offended  at  the  encroachments  of  the 
French.  They,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  per- 
haps the  least  barbarous  of  all  the  North  American 
tribes.  They  boasted  of  an  ancestry  once  civilized 
and  powerful,  of  progenitors  who  were  the  offspring 
of  the  sun,  and  who  had  formerly  lived  in  walled 
cities,  and  held  dominion  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  corroboration  of  this,  they  pointed 
to  a  group  of  mounds  about  eleven  miles  from 
Natchez,  as  the  only  surviving  monument  of  their 
ancestral  grandeur. 

It  was  a  rude  structure  of  earth,  evidently  erected 
for  defensive  purposes.     Around  it  were  the  traces 
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of  an  ancient  ditch,  and  its  general  character  indi- 
cated a  mechanical  ingenuity  in  its  builders.  Until 
1729,  there  had  been  uninterrupted  peace  between 
the  whites  and  Indians. 

At  that  time,  the  territorial  aggressions  of  the 
Europeans  seem  to  have  excited  the  apprehension  of 
the  Indian.  From  some  trifling  cause,  the  Natchez 
became  mortally  oifended.  Surprising  the  fort,  they 
without  difficult}'  massacred  its  inmates,  sparing,  it 
is  said,  the  women  and  children,  and  likewise  two 
mechanics. 

CHICKASAW  WAR. 

2.  To  avenge  this  piece  of  atrocity,  a  force  from 
New  Orleans,  in  the  following  year,  attacked  the 
savages,  and  almost  annihilated  them.  Indeed,  so 
few  were  the  survivors,  that  they  were  absorbed  in 
other  tribes,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Natchez 
passed  away. 

The  chief  authors  of  this  outrage  had,  as  j'-et,  gone 
"  un  whipped  of  justice."  They  were  the  Chickasaws, 
a  crafty  and  dangerous  race.  They  had  instigated 
the  Natchez  to  undertake  what  they  themselves 
feared  to  do.  Finding  out  this,  the  French  deter- 
mined to  wreak  vengeance  upon  these  savage  mis- 
chief-makers. 

In  1736,  the  attempt  was  made.  Forces  from  all 
the  French  settlements  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake 
Michigan,  were  to  concentrate  in  the  Chickasaw 
country  at  a  given  time. 

Those  that  descended  the  river,  were  the  first  to 
reach  the  place  of  rendezvous.  They  were  one 
thousand  Indians  and  a  small  body  of  French,  under 
the  command  of  D*Artaquette,  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois. He  was  accompanied  by  Vincennes,  a  young 
Frenchman,  whose  polished  address  and  splendid 
gallantry  endeared  him  to  all  his  companions. 

THE  ATTACK  AND  BEPDLSB. 

3.  Without  waiting  for  the  force  from  New  Or- 
leans, on  account  of  the  impatience  of  the  Indian 
auxiliaries,  D'Artaqaette  advanced  at  once  against 
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the  enemy.  He  found  them  postea  m  a  strong  posi- 
tion, with  a  succession  of  forts  commanding  each 
othLM*.  This  apparent  military  forethought  was 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  some  English  traders 
among  them,  though  afterwards  the  same  tribe 
showed  itself  quite  susceptible  of  civilization.  The 
gallant  Frenchmen,  however,  were  not  dismayed  by 
tiiese  unexpected  obstacles. 

Moving  rapidly  upon  them,  they  carried  the  fii^st 
two  fortifications  by  storm,  and  paused  only' at  the 
third.  Here,  all  the  efforts  of  the  brave  leaders  were 
ineffectual.  The  Indian  allies,  panic-stricken,  fled 
from  the  field,  leaving  both  D'Artaquette  and  Vin- 
cennes  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  victors.  Five 
daj's  afterwards,  a  French  force  made  its  appearance 
from  New  Orleans,  under  the  command  of  Bienville. 
It  was  too  late.  The  Chickasaws  had  strengthened 
the  fortifications,  and  were  now  able  to  resist  every 
assault.  In  vain  did  Bienville  waste  his  powers 
against  their  earthen  walls.  Victory  was  impos- 
sible. Stung  with  mortification  and  gri^f,  he  throw 
his  cannon  into  the  river,  and  started  for  home. 
As  he  sadly  retraced  his  course  on.  the  broad  Mis- 
sissippi, he  doubtless  thought  of  the  gallant  French 
captives  he  left  behind,  and  bitterly  regretted  his 
tardiness.  More  bitterly  still  did  D'Artaquette  and 
Vincennes  regret  it. 

THB  FATB  OF  THE  TANQUISHED. 

4.  Scarcely  had  their  friends  abandoned  the  siege, 
when  they,  with  the  other  captives,  were  exposed  to 
the  torture  of  the  faggot  and  stake. 

Their  cries  of  anguish  were  to  the  stony  hearts 
of  the  Chickasaws  but  pleasant  pseans  of  victory, 
and  their  charred  remains  but  the  grateful  evidence 
of  their  warlike  glory. 

Three  years  after  wards,  in  1739,  another  expedition 
was  fitted  out  against  the  Chickasaws.  It  met  with 
the  same  fate,  owing  more,  however,  to  disease  than 
to  the  valor  of  the  enemy.  At  last  a  peace  was 
concluded,  which  was  unbroken  until  1762,  when 
Louitiiana  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

L  Who  were  the  tribe  of  Natchez  ?  What  did  they  say  of  their 
progenitors?  What  evidence  seemed  to  corroborate  their 
statements  ?  When  did  a  war  break  out  between  Ihera  and  the 
French  ?  What  was  the  cause  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  the  fort. 

2.  What  steps  were  taken  to  revenue  this  outrage?    What  became 

of  the  Natchez?  Who  hnd  been  the  instigators  in  this  affair? 
When  was  the  attempt  made  to  punish  the<  Cbickasaws  ?  What 
was  the  plan  agreed  upon?  Who  failed  to  arrive  in  time? 
What  force  came  down  the  river?     Under  what  commander? 

3.  Did  he  wait  for  the  arrival   ot  his  allies?     Why?     What  ob^ 

stacles  did  he  find  in  his  path  ?  Did  he,  n  evert  he!  esj»,  attack  ? 
How  neiu:  did  he  come  to  victory  ?  How  \on^  after  this  before 
reinforcements  arrived  ?     What  did  they  attempt? 

4.  What  was  the  fete  of  the  victims?     When  was  a  similar  expe- 

dition made  against  the  Cbickasaws?  With  what  fortune  did 
they  meet  ?    Was  a  peace  finally  made  ?    How  long  did  it  last  t 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 

;  THE  FBENCH  WAIU 


SECTION  I. 
THB  DESIGNS  OF  THB  FRENCH. 

1,  We  have  seen  how,  in  1643,  a  confederacy  of  the 
New  England  Slates  w^a  formed  for  mutual  protec- 
tion; and  how,  in  1684,  New  York  and  Virginia  made 
a  joint  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  for  protection 
against  the  French  and  their  warlike  Indian  allies. 
These  were  the  first  indications  of  the  opinion  spread- 
ing, that  in  union  was  strength.  An  event  now  oc- 
curred, which,  by  menacing  the  liberties  of  all  the 
colonies,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  general  confed- 
eracy. It  has  been  shown  how  the  French,  throiigh 
their  missionaries  and  soldiers  of  enterprise,  had  ef- 
fected settlements  fi-om  Canada  to  New  Orleans,  ancj 
how,  surrounding  the  English  colonies  with  a  semi- 
^drcle  of  posts,  they  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side. 
We.  now  appi;t)ach  a  period  when,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  fortified  posts  along  their  immense  line,  and, 
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through  their  Jesuit  mission aries,  forming  treaties 
with  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Alleghanies,  they  began  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  English  power  in  America. 

APPRBHBNSIONS  OF  TUB  ENGLISGI. 

2.  The  first  occupation  of  this  country  by  the 
French  was  hardly  noticed;  but  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  each  year  unfolded  more  of  the  geographical 
mysteries  of  the  continent,  the  English  settlers  began 
to  understand  their  dangerous  encroachment. 

They  began  to  realize  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  not  only  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
lish territory,  but  involved  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  an  implacable  foe  upon  the  western  fron- 
tier. It  was  an  invasion  of  their  territory,  because 
the  original  grants  to  the  colonies  were  understood 
to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  fore- 
shadowed continual  border-war,  because  the  Indian 
foe  would  now  -be  supported  and  stimulated  by  a 
cunning  and  powerful  enemy  behind,  who  would 
furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  savage  war- 
riors, and  continually  incite  them  to  conflict. 

SEIZURE  OF  BNGLIsa  TRADERS. 

3.  With  feelings  of  growing  hostility  towards  the 
French,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  a  bloody 
war  was  necessary,  the  American  colonists  wanted 
but  a  pretext  to  begin  the  conflict.  That  pretext 
was  furnished  by  the  following  outrage.  In  1749,  a 
company,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  settling 
the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Among  its 
members  were  included  Lawrence  and  Augustine 
Washington,  brothers  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  grant  had  been  obtained,  by  this 
company,  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio. 
In  prosecution  of  their  object,  they  hastened  to  es- 
tablish trading-posts  and  lines  of  communication  in 
the  granted  territory.  The  French  on  Lake  Erie 
hearing  of  this,  and  deeming  it  an  infringement  of 
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their  rights,  made  haste  to  interfere.  In  1752,  the 
post  on  the  Miami  was  broken  up,  and  the  traders 
found  there,  carried  away  into  captivity.  Informa- 
tion of  this  being  conveyed  to  Dinwiddie,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Virginia,  he  laid  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  the  Assembly  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
sent  Major  George  Washington  to  the  French  com- 
mander with  the  order  that  the  English  territory 
should  at  once  be  abandoned. 


Qwstions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  colon'al  combinations  were  formed  la  1643  and  1684? 
What  event  first  suggested  the  policy  of  a  colonial  union? 
What  settlements  had  the  French  effected  in  the  West?  la 
what  respect  was  their  power  becoming  formidable?  Who 
wtre  their  allies  ?    What  did  they  threaten  now  to  do  ? 

t.  Did  the  English  at  first  pay  any  attention  to  the  French  settle- 
ments in  the  West?  What  did  they  soon  begin  to  realize? 
How  were  the  French  settlements  an  invasion  of  English  terri- 
tory? 

3«  Were  the  American  colonists  now  anxious  for  a  collision?  When 
was  the  Ohio  Company  formed ?  For  what  purpose?  Give 
an  account  of  the  outrage  which  furnished  a  pretext  for  war. 
When  did  it  occur?  Before  hearing  of  it,  what  did  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  do?  What  message  did  he  send  to  the 
French  by  George  Washington  ? 


SECTION  II. 

Btl.TIf  AND  BOYHOOD  OF  OEORGB  WASniNQTON, 

1.  The  history  of  American  liberty  and  coloniza- 
tion, is  80  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  young  officer  just  mentioned,  that  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment,  to  give  an  outline  of  his 
biography  up  to  this  time.  He  was  born  at  Pope's 
Creek,  Westmoreland  country,  Virginia,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1732.     His  great-grandfather  had  emi- 

f rated  to  America  in  1657,  during  the  period  when 
'uritanism  under  Cromwell  was  triumphant  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  confiscation  and  persecution  drove 
many  noble  families  to  the  loyal  shores  of  Virginia. 
This  old  gentleman  himself  had  commanded  aa 
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expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  several  of  hhj 
descendants  had,  before  the  birth  of  George,  ocea« 
pied  offices  of  colonial  distinction. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of  our  hero, 
died  when  his  son  George  was  but  eleven  years  old. 
He  was  thus  left  almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  rare  excellence  of  character, 
and  unusual  strength  of  mind.  She  seems  almost 
to  have  devoted  her  life  to  the  instillment  of  noble 
principles  and  great  purposes  in  the  boy's  mind. 
From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  was  truthful  and 
honest, full  of  hor.orabie  ambition  and  a  heroic  spiiit 
of  enterprise. 

With  a  ready  and  strong  intellect,  a  healthy  and 
athletic  frame,  he  was  fitted  to  contend  for  distinc- 
tion either  in  his  class  or  on  the  play-ground.  Pos- 
sessing, moreover,  an  obliging  disposition,  a  dignified 
and  winning  address,  and  a  nature  at  once  gentle 
and  masculine,  he  became  the  chief  and  idol,  of  his 
comrades  as  well  as  the  favorite  of  his  teacher. 

UK  KARLT  DEV^LOP£S  A  TASTB  tOR  MATUBMAnCS. 

2.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  manifested 
quite  a  talent  for  mathematics.  The  study  of  sur- 
veying was  his  delight. That  interesting  first  revela- 
tion to  youth  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  possessed 
unlimited  charms  for  his  bold  and  active  faculties. 
We  find  him  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  quite 
a  devotee  to  the  art  of  land-surveying.  As  soon  as 
he  had  learned* the  use  of  a  compass,  he  hastened  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
lots  adjoining  the  school-house.  Shortly  afterwards; 
being  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Lawrence,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Lord  Fairfax,  to  survey  a 
tract  for  him  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac. 

In  this  enchanting  region,  where  nature  had  sur- 
rounded, with  weird  and  wild  mountain  scenery,  an 
alluvial  basin  teeming  with  luxurious  vegetation, 
Washiniijton  learned  his  first  rude  lessons  of  life. 
Here,  amid  solitudes  'whose  stillness  was  only 
broken  by  the  howl  of  the  wild  beast,  or  the  tramp 
of  the  painted  savage,  he  passed  from  the  land  of 
boyish  dreams  into  one  of  stern  reality. 
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Working  all  day  long  with  nn tiring  energy,  and 
stopping  for  nothing  anloss  to  bring  down  a  fat  buck, 
or  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  an  Indian  hunter 
passing  by,  he  bivouacked  when  night  found  him; 
and  cooking  his  own  meals  on  the  live  coals,  content- 
edly ate  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  log  for 
a  pillow  and  the  soft  earth  for  his  conch. 

HIS  APPOINTHBNT,  AND  ITS  DANOBRS. 

3.  His  industry,  sobriety,  and  gentle  manners,  no 
less  than  his  known  ability  and  noble  ambition,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  distinction  in  the 
colony.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  made  Adju- 
tant-General of  Virginia.  It  was  while  acting  in 
this  capacity,  that  Dinwiddle  selected  him  to  bear 
his  message  of  defiance  to  the  French  intruders  on 
the  Ohio.  For,  they  had  not  only  broken  up  an 
English  post  and  carried  off  its  occupants,  but  had 
established  posts  of  their  own  in  north-western 
Pennsylvania.  The  journey  to  be  undertaken  was 
full  of  difficulties  and  danger.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  section  of 
country,  and  to  penetrate  trackless  wildernesses, 
which,  even  now  in  their  fortified  mountain  recesses, 
silently  defy  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Fierce  streams  had  to  be  crossed,  and  his  course 
to  be  pursued  over  rugged  peaks,  and  along  the 
crooked  trail  of  Indian  hunters,  before  reaching  his 
point  of  destination.  His  adven  turous  spirit  yearned 
to  grapple  with  these  untried  difficulties;  and  he  set 
"out  on  his  mission  full  of  high  hope,  yet  not  dis- 
daining fortune,  or  forgetful  of  the  Power  to  whom 
he  should  look  for  success. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1753,  the  youthful  Washington  set  out  from  Williams- 
burg, the  capital  of  the  colony. 

HIS  JOURNEY  TO  WATKBFORD. 

4.  Following  the  Potomax5  until  ho  reached  the 
valley  of  the  South  Branch,  where  we  have  seen  he 
had  taken  his  first  lessons  in  life,  he  proceeded  thence 
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acroRs  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  Pennsylvania  to 
Pittsburg.  At  various  points  on  his  route  he  held 
conferences  with  the  Indians,  and  endeavored  to  oh* 
tain  their  friendship  and  alliance  for  his  country  in 
the  coining  struggle.  The  first  French  post  he  reach- 
ed, was  at  Venango.  Having  communicated  his  mes- 
sage here,  and  receiving  no  satisfaction,  he  went  on 
to  Waterford,  which  was  the  principal  post.  It  was 
now  December,  and  the  snows  and  rains  usual  at 
that  time,  rendered  this  wild,  rough,  and  marshy 
country,  almost  impassable. 

Still,  he  advanced,  having  for  his  companions  a  few 
friendly  Indians ;  and  after  many  days  of  danger  and 
suifering,  accomplished  his  object.  The  French  com- 
mander, St.  Pierre,  upon  receiving  the  message  from 
the  Virginia  Governor, replied  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  obedience  to  orders,  and  that  according  to  the  same, 
he  intended  to  destroy  every  English  post  on  the 
Ohio. 

Indeed,  the  Frenchman  made  no  concealment  of 
his  designs,  and  the  keen  eye  of  Washington  observed 
that  many  boats  and  pine-canoes  were  being  evi- 
dently collected  for  the  spring  campaign. 

HIS  BBTURN. 

6.  During  the  short  stay  of  Major  Washington  at 
the  fort,  so  many  influences  were  exerted  to  detach 
from  him  his  Indian  companions,  that  nearly  all  of 
them  yielded  to  the  temptations  and  remained  be- 
hind. One  chief,  however,  Half-King,  was  incorrup- 
tible, and  set  out  with  him  on  his  return.  It  was  low 
mid-winter,  when  the  falling  snow  and  howling  blasts 
admonished  the  travellers  to  seek  shelter.  As  they 
advanced,  the  cold  became  more  intense,  the  wind 
keener  and  more  biting,  whil&  the  snowiell  contin- 
ually. The  cold  was  endured  without  complaint,  but 
the  heavy  drifts  of  snow  rendered  the  track  almost 
impassable  for  horsemen.  The  streams,  too,  were 
swollen  and  drifting  with  cakes  of  ice,  which  floating 
swiftly  on  the  mountain  current,  made  the  crossing 
disagreeable  and  dangerous.  At  last,  the  horses  were 
abandoned,  and  the  journey  continued  on  foot.     Plod- 
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ding  through  mnd  and  mire,  climbing  over  moun- 
tains of  ice,  now  crossing  a  roaring  creels  on  a  rudo 
raft  of  logs,  now  plunging  through  the  icy  waters  on 
foot,  be  passed  the  perilous  Alleghaniet*,  and,  triuraph- 
mg  over  every  obstacle  with  almost  superhuman 
energy,  once  more  beheld  the  peaceful  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac. 

The  imagination  could  scarcely  conceive,  and  the 
brave  heart  and  cool  head  could  never  accomplish, 
a  more  dangerous  and  wearisome  journey. 

Once,  he  was  fired  upon  by  an  Indian  in  ambush, 
fifteen  paces  distant,  and  once  he  was  swept  from 
his  raft  into  the  rushing  waters  of  an  angry  moun* 
tain  stream.  But  from  all  these  perils  he  was  res- 
cued for  a  more  glorious  future. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Whj  should  the  AmericaD  student  of  history  learn  something  of 
the  lite  of  George  Washington  ?  When  and  where  was  he 
born  ?  When  did  his  great-grandfather  emigrate  to  this  coun- 
try? Were  many  others  driven  from  England  at  that  time? 
For  what  cause?  Had  the  ancestors  of  George  Washington 
won  any  distinction  in  colonial  history  7  To  whom  was  Wash- 
ington most  indebted  for  his  future  success?  What  was  the 
character  of  his  mind  and  disposition  as  a  boy?  How  was  he 
regarded  by  his  teacher  and  school-fellows  ? 

3.  For  what  study  did  he  show  an  early  taste  ?    At  what  age  was 

he  quite  expert  in  surveying  ?  How  did  he  exercise  his  talent 
in  this  respect?  For  whom  did  he  survey  a  tract  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac?  What  kind  of  life  did  he  lead  while 
thus  engaged  ? 
8.  What  attracted  to  him  the  notice  of  men  of  distinction  ?  What 
office  was  he  selected  to  fill  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ?  How 
came  Dinwiddie  to  select  him  to  bear  his  message  of  defiance  to 
the  French  ?  Was  it  a  dangerous  undertaking  ?  Why  ?  When 
did  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  at  what  age? 

4.  Describe  the  course  of  his  route  to  Venango.     To  what  point 

did  he  go  from  this  place  ?  What  were  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation  ?  What  was  the  reply  of  the  French  commander  ? 
What  did  Washington  observe  while  there  ? 
ft.  What  Indian  friend  alone  returned  with  him  7  What  were  the 
dangers  be  bad  to  encounter  7  What  w^re  some  of  his  hidr- 
breadth  escapes  7 
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SECTION  III. 

ATTEMPT  Of  TIROINIA  TO  SSTaBMSH  A  POST  AT  PrTTSBURG. 

1.  Upon  the  return  of  Major  Washin^^on,  and  the 
receipt  of  information  brought  by  him,  Dinwiddie 
determined  to  anticipate  the  French,  if  possible. 
Washington,  on  his  journey  outwards,  had  stopped 
at  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  and  did  not  fail  to 
observe  its  advantages  both  as  a  trading  and  military 
post.  Upon  his  advice,  the  Ohio  Company  were 
induced  by  the  Governor  to  send  laborers  there  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  fort. 

While  the  laborers,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three, 
were  engaged  in  the  work,  information  was  brought 
of  the  approach  of  the  French.  A  body  of  troops 
also,  under  Washington,  with  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  reported  coming  from  the  other  direction. 
A  runner  reached  Washington,  and  begged  him  to 
hurry.  He  made  great  efforts  to  sret  to  the  fort  before 
the  French.  But  his  heavy  artillery,  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  new  fort,  had  to  be  dragged  over  moun- 
tain roads  newly  made.  Two  miles  a  day  was  some- 
times all  he  accomplished.  At  last,  he  managed  to  get 
within  a  short  distance  of  Pittsburg,  and  learned 
that  the  French  had  anticipated  him. 

WASHINGTON  SURPRISES  THB  FRENCH. 

2.  Hearing,  through  some  friendly  Indians,  of  the 
good  fortune  of  his  enemies,  Washington  formed  the 
hasty  resolution  of  disputing  the  possession  of  the 
pii^e.  The  friendly  Indians,  with  Half-King,  assisted 
him  with  their  counsel,  and  a  surprise  was  determined 
upon.  Having  waited  until  night  covered  their 
movements,  they  advanced  stealthily  in  Indian  file 
through  the  dark  forests.  It  was  a  rainy  night,  and 
the  drops,  pattering  upon  the  leaves  and  branches, 
concealed  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  until  the  French 
camp  was  almost  entered.  Here,  among  the  rocks, 
were  the  enemy,  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  perhaps 
dreaming  of  ambuscading  the  English  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    Just  as  the  camp  was  reached,  the  attack- 
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ing  party  were  discovered,  and  the  alarm  given.  It 
was  too  late.  Washington  gave  the  command  to 
fire,  and  discharged  his  own  piece.  The  French 
fought  bravely,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  contest  was 
over.  Their  leader,  Jdmonvilie,  with  nine  others, 
were  slain,  and  twenty-one  prisoners  were  captured. 

IS  OVBRCOMS  BT  A  SUPERIOR  FOROB. 

3.  Suarcely  had  this  victory  been  obtained,  when 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  was  received.  Flushed  with  success,  the 
youthful  commander  disdained  to  flee.  Besides,  he 
had  heard  of  reinforcements  coming  up.  One  com- 
pany alone  arrived.  With  his  little  band  thus  in- 
creased, Washington  determined,  if  possible,  to  re- 
main in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Falling  back  for 
a  short  distance  to  a  hastily  constructed  stockade, 
which,  in  his  advance,  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  build,  he  there  awaited  the  foo.  Numbering  six 
hundred  French  and  one  hundred  Indians,  they  has- 
tened (or ward,  confident  of  victory. 

For  nine  hours  the  conflict  lasted,  the  enemy 
attempting  in  vain  to  enter  the  stockade.  At  last  a 
parle}'^  wa^  agreed  upon,  and  Washington,  to  avoid 
the  massacre  of  his  troops,  which  the  inevitable  cap- 
ture of  the  stockade  might  cause,  consented  to 
evacuate  his  little  fortress,  leaving  all  his  stores 
behind    This  occurred  in  1754. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1  What  was  done  by  Governor  Dinwiddle  upon  Washington's  re- 
turn ?  What  was  the  object  of  sending  laborers  to  Pittsbarg? 
Was  tbe  attempt  frustrated?  How  came  the  French  to  antici- 
pate Washington? 

2.  What  did  Washington  now  resolve  to  do?  Wiiat  Indian  chief 
was  his  ally  and  counsellor?  Give  an  account  of  the  surprise 
and  discomfiture  of  the  French. 

1.  What  information  now  reached  the  victors?  Did  Washington 
flee?  Why  not?  How  many  reinforcements  arrived?  To 
what  point  did  he  retire?  What  force  of  the  enemy  attacked 
him  ?  W ith  what  result  ?  What  were  the  terms  of  surrender  ? 
When  did  this  occur  ? 
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SECTION  IV. 

A  UNION  lOB  mJTUAI.  I>BFBNCS. 

1.  No  British  flag  now  wayed  west  of  the  Allegha^ 
nies.  The  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Eng- 
lish to  he  np  and  doing.  For  this  purpose,  a  meetiDg 
of  delegates  from  Yirginia  and  all  the  colonies  north 
of  the  Potomac,  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754.  Here 
they  adopted  a  plan  of  union,  of  the  following  na- 
ture. A  congress  was  to  assemble  annually  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  general 
interests  of  all  the  colonies.  It  was  to  consist  of 
from  two  to  seven  delegates  from  each  colony,  the 
number  being  determined  by  the  population.  To 
this  body  was  to  be  entrusted  authority  to  deal  with 
the  Indians,  to  make  the  laws  of  trade,  to  issue  money, 
to  rai'^e  soldiers  and  levy  taxes,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  home  affairs  of  each  colony  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  legislature  of  its  own.  All  of  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies  assented  to  it,  except  Connec- 
ticut. Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention. 

BENJAMIN  rRANKLIN. 

2.  The  author  of  the  above  plan  was  the  famous 
statesman  and  philosopher,  Franklin.  The  son  of  a 
soap-mauufacturer  in  Boston,  he  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  lights  of  America.  His  oc- 
cupation of  cutting  wicks  and  filling  candle-moulds 
for  his  father,  gave  him  little  time  for  study.  But, 
from  the  iiours  allowed  to  sleep,  he  would  steal  time 
to  store  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  Continu- 
ing life  in  this  way,  and  discouraged  by  no  obstacle, 
he  had  already  reached,  this  time,  a  high  and  influen- 
tial position  in  America. 

ARRIVAL  Of  BRADDOOK. 

8.  Though  the  colonies  had  been,  for  more  than  m 
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year  fighting  the  French,  England  and  France  were 
nominally  at  peace. 

In  1755,  the  British  ministry  determined  to  help 
the  colonies.  The  plan  of  union,  however,  adopted 
at  Albany,  was  disliked  by  them.  It  looked  too 
much  like  colonial  independence.  They  proposed  a 
substitute,  and  it  was  rejected.  They  now  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  the  war  vigorouHly  with  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  permit  the  colonies  to  furnish  aid 
ill  their  own  way.  For  this  purpose.  General  Brad- 
dock,  in  the  spring  of  1755,  was  sent  to  America. 
Convening  an  assembly  of  colonial  Governors  at 
Williameburg,  he  had  a  consultation  with  them  as  to 
the  character  of  the  proposed  campaign. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  they 
determined  to  make  simultaneously,  from  the  colon- 
ies, three  expeditions.  The  principal  one  was  to  be 
against  Pittsburg  or  Fort  Duquesne.  For,  after  the 
defeat  of  Washington,  the  French  had  constructed 
a  fort  there,  and  given  it  that  name.  The  second 
was  to  be  against  Niagara  and  Fort  Frontignac,, 
under  Governor  Shirley,  and  the  third  against  Crown 
Point,  under  Col.  William  Johnson. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Of  what  conntry  did  the  French  now  hold  entire  possession? 

What  meeting  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754?  For  what  pur- 
pose? What  was  the  plan  of  union  which  tiiey  agreed  upon? 
What  were  the  powers  granted  to  the  Confederate  Congress? 
What  States  were  not  represented  in  this  convention? 

2.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  plan  ?    Give  an  account  of  his  birth 

and  early  life.     For  what  was  he  afterwards  distinguisihed  ? 

3.  When  did  the  British  ministry  determine  to  help  the  colonies? 

How  did  they  like  the  plan  of  union  adopted  at  Albany? 
Who  arrived  in  1755  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  What  three  expedi- 
tions were  agreed  upon  ? 


SECTION  V. 

BBADDOOK  MAB0HB8  A0AIN8T  f OBT  DUQUBBKB. 

1.  CQllecttflg  His  forces,  Braddoek  penetrates  the 
BLonntain  wilderness.  With  the  assistance  of  Wash* 
ington,  now  his  aid-de-camp,  he  perforins  a  wonderfal 
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jonrney  throagh  the  ragged  Alleghames.  Catting 
awa>"  the  trees  and  removiDgthe  rocks,  he  advances 
a  distance  of  five  hondred  miles  through  a  country 
jet  almost  impassable  for  an  army. 

His  energy  here  served  him  well,  and  might  have 
given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies,  had  his 
vanity  been  less. 

Ignorant  of  frontier  life,  he  insisted  upon  march- 
ing through  a  hostile  country  abounding  in  treach- 
erous gorges  and  dark  forests,  as  if  no  unseen  foe 
might  lurk  in  their  deceitful  bosoms.  Washington 
cautioned  him  against  surprise,  and  advised  the 
sending  forward  of  p.ovineial  troops  to  scour  the 
woods.  Braddock  disdained  such  an  unmanly  pre- 
caution. 

THS  AMBUSCADB. 

2.  At  last,  through  much  suffering  and  tribulation, 
the  army  has  reached  the  Mononga-he-la,  and 
now,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,  is  march- 
ing in  military  order  along  the  banks  of  that  beauti- 
ful stream.  The  sun  shines  brightly,  and  the  steel 
armor  and  gilded  vestments  of  the  British  troops, 
glitter  and  corruscate  in  the  golden  radiance  which 
it  sheds.  The  music  of  the  merry  drum  and  fife 
reverberates  through  the  wild  hills,  and  floats  away 
in  dying  echoes  down  the  windings  of  the  peaceful 
river. 

Fort  Duquesne  is  not  yet  in  sight,  though  bnt 
seven  miles  distant.  Pi*e8ently,  the  road  ascends  a 
hill,  passing  along  a  ridge,  on  either  side  of  which  is 
a  ravine  filled  with  a  dense  growth  of  underwood. 
As  the  working  party  advance  here,  with  a  guard 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  an  invisible  enemy 
opens  a  destructive  fire  upon  their  exposed  flanks. 
They  fall  back  in  confusion,  and  immediately  the 
woods  smoke  with  the  discharges  of  five  hundred 
rifles.  The  blows  are  dealt  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
Braddock  in  vain  tries  to  form  his  men.  Washing 
ton,  thongh  expecting  the  attack,  and  bitterly  re 
gretting  the  imprudence  of  his  commander,  perform 
ed  his  whole  duty. 
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Early  in  the  action,  the  rest  of  Braddock's  staff 
being  wounded,  upon  him  alone  fell  the  task  of 
communicating  the  Genoral's  orders.  Full  of  mar- 
tial fire,  with  faculties  stimulated  by  the  din  of 
strife,  ho  dashed  from  point  to  point,  now  giviii*^  an 
order,  now  stopping  fugitives,  and  now  leading  a 
forlorn  hope  of  Virginians  against  the  exulting  foe. 
His  commanding  form  and  bold  presence,  that  were 
always  seen  at  the  point  of  resistance,  made  him 
the  mark  for  many  an  Indian  rifie.  The  British 
regulars,  who  had  won  honors  on  many  a  hard- 
fought  field,  would  not  fight.  Their  eyes,  accustomed 
to  view  the  enemy  in  serried  ranks  before  them, 
could  not  detect  his  presence  mid  rocks  and  trees, 
except  by  the  missiles  of  death  which  he  sent.  In 
vain  were  they  ordered  to  advance  and  dear  the 
woods.  They  would  not  contend  with  an  enemy 
who,  though  invisible,  fired  with  unerring  aim.  The 
very  rocks  and  trees  seemed  to  emit  fiames  of 
death,  and,  forgetful  of  the  past,  the  gallant  veter- 
ans behaved  like  cowards.  "  The  Virginia  Rangers 
alone  retained  their  presence  of  mind."  Inured  to 
this  mode  of  battlcj  they  fought  the  savages  in  tJieir 
own  way. 

braddock's  dxfbat  and  death. 

3.  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  but 
refused  to  retreat.  Still,  he  maintained  with  the 
Virginians  .the  unequal  contest.  Washington  now 
conducted  the  fight  with  the  rangers  alone.  Riding  , 
up  and  down  the  line  and  cheering  the  men,  he  was  a 
common  target  for  all.  Two  horses  were  shot  under 
him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  coat.  0|ie  In- 
dian chief,  who  never  before  missed  his  aim,  fired 
nine  shots  at  him.  The  balls  seemed  to  irlance  harm- 
less.  Another  Indian,  raising  his  piece  to  fire  at  the 
same  mark,  "Do  not  shoot,"  said  the  chief,  **  some 
Mighty  Manitou  protects  him."  At  last  Braddock 
was  wounded  in  the  brea^^t.  He  was  placed  on  a 
litter,  sinking  from  loss  of  blood.  Sending  for 
Washington,  he  said  faintly,  "  What  is  to  be  done?" 
**  We  must  retreat,"  wn»  theresnon*»o;   '  the  rojrulars 
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will  not  fight,  and  the  rangers  are  nearly  all  killed." 
The  brave  but  unfortunate  Bra<i<lock,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  at  last  consented 
to  retire.  When  the  eoinmund  was  given,  the  regu- 
lars could  not  be  persuaded  to  retreat  in  order. 
Panic-stricken,  they  fled  at  the  fii-st  onset  of  the  pur- 
suers, leaving  behind  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  even 
the  private  paper's  of  their  General.  The  surviving 
rangers  alone  kept  cool,  and  by  their  calm  and  stub- 
born bravery,  saved  the  fragments  of  Braddock's 
splendid  column.  The  English  casualties  were  sixty- 
three  officers,  and  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  pri- 
vates ;  those  of  the  enemy,  three  officers  and  thirty 
men  killed,  the  same  number  wounded.  Four  days 
after  the  battle,  Braddock  died. 

TUB  RETRBAT,  AND  OUTRAOBS  ON  TBB  BORDKR 

4.  Washington  conducted  the  retreat,  which  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  Fleeing  through 
an  uninhabited  country,  with  little  ammunition  and 
no  baggage,  the  wildest  disorder  prevailed.  It  was 
impossible  for  Washington  to  collect  and  organize 
the  regulars.  Of  the  rangers,  few  remained.  Still, 
with  these  few  he  maintained  a  sullen  fight  for 
a  while,  and  then  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  The 
richness  of  the  booty,  however,  saved  them  from 
swift  pursuit.  The  Indians,  attracted  by  the  plun- 
der, left  off  the  attack ;  and  thus  the  main  body  ol 
the  survivors,  though  in  utter  confusion,  reached  the 
camp  at  Will's  Creek  in  safety. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  created  the  greatest  alarm 
along  the  now  defenceless  border.  The  pioneer  fam- 
ilies were  exposed  to  the  barbarities  of  savages 
flushed  with  victory,  and  their  worst  apprehensions 
were  realized. 

DBFS  AT  OF  COL.  WILLIAMS. 

5.  The  expedition  under  Shirley  was  a  total  fail- 
ure. After  reaching  Oswego,  and  Buffering  for  a 
short  time  for  the  want  of  supplies,  this  column 
rnturned  to  Albanv.     That  nnflor  Gen.  Johnson  had 
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arrived  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  where  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  received.  They 
were  commanded  by  Baron  Dieskau,  and  numbered 
two  thousand.  Colonel  Williams  was  sent  to  meet 
them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  September,  1755,  the 
two  opposing  columns  met.  The  Americans  were 
surprised,  and  were  consequently  easily  defeated. 
Colonel  Williams,  while  bravely  leading  his  men 
against  the  unseen  foe,  was  shot  through  the  head. 
The  survivors  ran  back  towards  the  main  body,  and 
a  party,  whom  the  firing  had  caused  to  be  sent  out 
to  reinforce  Williams,  met  Dieskau's  men  and  drove 
them  back.  Shortly  after  this,  a  third  party  of 
Americans,  under  Captain  McGinnies,  unexpectedly 
fell  upon  Dieskau*8  rear,  and  totally  defeated  him. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  wonderful  journey  did  Braddock  perform?  With  whose 
advic-e  and  assistance  ?  What  is  said  of  his  energy  ?  Of  what 
folly  was  he  guilty  ? 

S.  At  what  point  was  he  ambuscaded?  Under  what  circumstan- 
ces? What  was  the  conduct  of  Washington  ujwn  this  orca- 
sion?  Did  the  regulars  fight?  Why  not?  What  is  said  of 
the  Virgioia  Rangers? 

8.  What  was  the  behavior  of  Braddock  ?  Would  Braddock  re- 
' treat?  What  narrow  escape  did  Washington  make  here? 
What  happened  to  Braddock  ?  What  did  Washington  advise? 
What  was  the  English  loss  ?    What  became  of  Bniddock  ? 

4.  Who  conducted  the  retreat?    With  what  success?     What  de- 

layed the  Indians  in  their  pursuit? 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  under  Col.  Shirley  ?    Give 

an  account  of  the  fall  of  Col.   Williams.     Who  was  Baroa 
Dieskau  ? 


SECTION  VI, 

LORD  LOUDON^S  WANT  OF  ENTERPRISS. 

1.  In  July,  1756,  Lord  Loudon  arrived.  Being 
clothed  with  the  amplest  authority,  he  proceeded  to 
raise  troops  and  organize  the  army.  But  he  was 
very  slow.  Upon  hearing  that  the  French  meditiited 
an  attack  upon  Oswego,  he  attempted  to  reinforce 
it,  but  the  French  gained  posse^tiion  of  it. 
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ITTKMPT  UPON  LOUI^BURO. 

2.  Lord  London  now  set  sail  for  Halifax.,  with  Hrk 
army  of  six  thoasand  men.  At  this  point,  be  formed 
a  junction  with  Holboarn  and  Hopson.  His  army 
now  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men,  besides  a 
powerful  fleet.  With  this  large  force  be  remained 
in  harbor,  wasting  his  Talnable  time  on  triiles.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  French  fleet  arrived  at  Louisburi]^. 
The  garrison  was  increased  to  the  number  of  nine 
thousand,  and  a  formidable  array  of  men-of-war  was 
ready  to  aid  in  the  defence. 

TJpK>n  hearing;  this,  Lord  Loudon,  with  his  formid> 
able  force,  leisurely  withdrew. 

BUBRBNDEB  Of  VORT  WILUAM  11BNRT. 

3.  Montcalm,  the  successor  of  Dieskao.  pn>fited 
by  the  tardiness  of  London.  While  the  latter  was 
wasting  time  in  fruitless  expeditions,  he  was  busily 
preparing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.  Collecting  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  he  marched 
against  Fort  William  Henry,  and  laid  siege  to  it 
The  garrison,  commanded  by  Colonel  Munroe, 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  and  the  post  waR 
considered  almost  impregnable. 

General  Webb,  too,  lay  within  a  short  distance 
(fourteen  miles)  at  Fort  Edward,  with  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand*  Munroe  made  a  gallant  defence, 
expecting  aid  from  Webb;  but  the  latter  a 'vised 
him  to  surrender,  and  never  stirred  from  his  quarters. 

After  a  siege  and  brave  defence  of  six  days,  the 
fort  was  surrendered.  The  terms  of  surrender  were, 
that  the  garrison  should  depart  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  that  an  escort  should  conduct  them  to  Fort 
Edward.  But  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  dis- 
regarding the  articles  of  capitulation,  set  upon  the 
prisoners,  and  massacred  all  the  Indians  and  some  of 
ihe  English. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

4.  The  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaigns  of 
1756  and  1757,  ending  in  the  fall  of  Fort  William 
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Henry,  together  with  the  manifest  incoinpetoucy  of 
most  of  the  general  oflScers  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish, created  great  popular  discontent  in  both  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

This  soon  produced  a  change  in  the  British  cabi- 
net, and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  home  government 
one  of  her  foremost  statesmen,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham. 

He  at  once  set  about  rousing  the  energies  of  the 
colonies  and  gaining  their  confidence.  His  appeals 
for  co-operation  met  with  a  ready  response ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  his  genius,  aided  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Americans,  had  organized  an  army  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men. 

THE  BEGINNING  OT  THE  SIEGE  OF  LOUISBUBG. 

5.  On  the  28th  May  (1758),  an  English  force,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sail,  with  four- 
teen thousand  troops  on  board,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Boscawen  and  General  Amherst,  set  out 
from  Halifax,  and  on  the  2d  of  June  came  in  sight 
of  Louisburg. 

For  eight  days  it  was  impossible  to  land,  owing 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  had  ingeniously  fortified  every  desir- 
able landing-place  along  the  shore. 

THB  FIBST  LANDING. 

6.  At  last,  on  the  eighth  day,  the  weather  becom- 
ing more  favorable,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  effected  a  landing, 
while  exposed  to  a  terrible  raking  fire  from  t^e 
enemy.  The  weather,  however,  became  again 
stormy,  and  the  progress  of  the  siege  was  very  slow. 

THE  BUBBBNDBB. 

7.  On  the  21st  of  July,  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
in  the  harbor  took  fire  and  blew  up.  Prom  this,  two 
more  ships  took  fire  and  were  burnt.  The  enemy 
were  greatly  discouraged.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
detachment    nnder    two    gallant    captains,    named 
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Lafony  and  Balfour,  captured  the  two  remaining 
ships,  and  then  the  fort  was  surrendered. 

There  were  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
Boven  prisoners  taken,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
cannon,  eighteen  mortars,  and  large  quantities  of 
Btorcs  and  ammunition. 

ATfEMPT  UPOKT  TICONDBROaA. 

8.  On  the  4th  of  July  (1758),  a  force  consisting  of 
fifteen  thousand  effective  men,  landed  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  Lake  George,  and  proceeded  towards 
Ticonderoga. 

While  advancing  through  the  woods,  the  columns 
lost  their  way  and  fell  into  disorder.  In  this  condi- 
tion they  encountered,  unexpectedly,  a  small  body 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  regulars 
and  a  few  Indians.  The  enemy  boldly  attacked  the 
English  van,  and  drove  it  back.  The  provincials, 
however,  rallied  and  defeated  them.  In  this  engage- 
ment, however,  Lord  Howe,  the  commander,  was 
killed.  The  command  now  devolved  upon  General 
Abercrombie,  who  was  notoriously  incompetent. 

In  a  few  days  the  advance  was  resumed,  and  the 
troops  being  massed,  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  very 
strongest  point  of  his  fortifications. 

They  met  with  a  bloody  repulse,  and  General 
Abercrombie,  who,  during  the  attack,  had  remained 
in  the  rear,  withdrew  his  forces^  and  fell  back  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George. 

CAPTURE  01  FORTS  IRONTIGNAO  AND  DUQURSNA. 

9.  Abercrombie,  in  order  to  repair,  to  some  extent, 
his  great  blunder  at  Ticonderoga,  despatched  Col. 
Bradstreet  against  Fort  Frontignac. 

With  three  thousand  men,  Bradstreet  laid  siege  to 
this  point.  After  a  cannonade  of  two  days,  this 
place  surrendered.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gen.  Forbes, 
with  eight  thousand  men,  proceeded  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  Upon  arriving  there,  he  found  the  placo 
deserted,  and  he  quietly  took  possessiion,  and,  repair- 
ing the  fort,  named  it  Fort  Pitt. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  Lord  Loudon?    What  was  his  character?    Upon  ar- 

riving in  America,  what  did  he  proceed  to  do?  What  place 
was  lost  through  his  tardiness? 

2.  What  fortress  did  he  attempt  to  take ?    With  what  force  ?    Whj 

did  he  fail  ? 

3.  Who  was  Montcalm?     To  what  fort  did  he  now  lay  siege? 

Who  was  the  English  commander  ?  How  did  General  Webb 
behave  ?  How  long  did  the  siege  last  ?  What  were  the  terms 
of  surrender  ?    By  whom  and  in  what  manner  was  it  violated  ? 

4.  How  were  the  American  and  British  people  pleased  with  the 

progress  of  the  war?  What  change  soon  occurred?  Who 
was  William  Pitt?  What  did  he  do  upon  entering  into  office? 
Did  the  Americans  second  his  efforts  ? 

5.  When  did  the  siege  of  Louisburg  commence?    What  was  the 

strength  of  the  besiegers  ?  Under  what  Generals  were  they  ? 
What  difficulties  did  they  at  first  encounter  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  landing.     Who  conducted  it? 

*?.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender.     What  events  led  to  it? 

What  were  the  value  and  extent  of  the  capture  ? 
8.  Who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Ticouderoga?    Give  an 

accbunt  of  the  skirmish  in  which  Howe  fell.     Who  succeeded 

him?    Was  his  successor  a  good  General  ?    Give  an  account  of 

the  attack  and  repulse. 
9%  How  did  Abercrombie  endeavor  to  repair  this  disaster  ?    Who 

was  sent  against  Fronlignac?    Who  against  Fort  Duquesne? 

Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  each. 


SECTION  VII. 

CAPTURE  OF  TICONDEROGA  AND  NIAGARA.' 

1.  The  campaign  of  1759  was  commenced  with 
the  determination  to  expel  the  French  power  from 
Canada.  In  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  English  force  in  America  had  gained  consider- 
able  ground,  while  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  the 
British  had  almost  everywhere  triumphed  over  the 
French.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1759, 
General  Amherst  took  Ticonderoga,  meeting  with 
very  little  resistance;  while  Col.  Johnson,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  after  a  bloody  general  battle,  got  pos- 
session of  Niagara. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  QUEBEC. 

2.  Quebec,  up  to  this  time,  had  proved  impreg- 
nable.    It  was  now  commanded  by  the  brave  Mont- 

«oee  Map. 
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calm,  who  occnpied  a  position  below  the  town  with 
a  strong  force,  while  troops  to  the  namber  of  ten 
thousand  covered  the  place  from  above. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the 
place,  Wolfe,  the  commander  of  the  English  expedi- 
tion, determined,  if  possible,  to  take  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  which  commanded  the  town. 

Secrecy  was  necessary  to  insure  success,  as  bat  a 
small  number  of  men  was  needed  to  repel  a  force  at- 
tempting the  ascent  of  an  almost  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice, one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high. 

THE  WALL  or  OUEBSa 

3.  Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  of  September,  the  hazardous  enterprise  was 
commenced.  Embarking  his  army  in  boats,  he 
dropped  down  the  stream.  The  French  sentinels 
on  the  bank  challenged  them  as  they  passed,  but 
answering  in  French,  they  escaped  discovery. 

Landing  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  they  ascend- 
ed by  a  narrow  path  to  the  top,  where  a  French 
guard  was  met  and  dispersed.  Assembling  his  forces 
now  upon  the  elevated  plain,  Wolfe  engaged  with 
Montcalm,  who,  aware  that  a  general  engagement 
was  inevitable,  had  hastened  to  meet  him. 

Wolfe,  though  feeble  from  a  recent  attack  of  sick- 
ness, led  on  his  men  with  great  gallantry.  At  first 
he  was  wounded  in  the  wrist ;  but  binding  this  with 
his  handkerchief,  he  continued  the  fight  until  struck 
down  by  a  ball  entering  his  groin.  Montcalm  be- 
haved no  less  gallantly.  He  was  soon,  however, 
mortally  wounded,  and  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  His  second  in  command  also  fell,  and  the 
French  began  to  retreat.  The  dying  Wolfe  was 
aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  They  fly."  "  Who  fly  ?"  he 
asked.  "  The  French,"  was  the  response.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  I  die  in  peace,"  and  expired.  In  five*  days 
after  the  battle,  the  city  surrendered. 

WALL   or  MONTREAL  AND  END  Or  THE  WAB. 

4.  In   1760,  Montreal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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English,  and  not  long  after,  all  the  French  posts  in 
Canada.  This  ended  the  war.  Three  years  after- 
wards, Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  Isle  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  and  near  the 
St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to  the  British  Crown. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  How  was  the  campaign  of  1T59  commenced?    On  which  side 

did  the  advantage  lie  in  the  previous  campaign?  Had  the 
English  triumphed  over  the  French  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe?  Who  took  Ticonderoga?  Who  took  Niagara?  Did 
they  meet  wiih  much  resistance? 

2.  What  was    the  strength  of   Quebec?    Who    commanded  it? 

What  was  the  amount  of  force  there?  Did  Wolte  make  any 
progress  at  first?    What  heights  did  he  determine  to  take? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Quebec.     When  was  it  taken? 

Who  commanded  the  French?  How  did  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
behave  ? 

4.  When  did  Montreal  ftill?    When  did  the  rest  of  the  posts  in 

Canada  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ?  Three  years  after- 
wards, what  places  were  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  7 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OAUBE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


SECTIOX  I. 
EFFECT  OF  TOO  LARGE  A  TERRITORT. 

1:  The  addition  to  the  British  Empire  of  such  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  comprised  in  its  American 
colonies,  and  so  fruitful  as  to  be  likely  to  grow  quick- 
ly in  population,  and  hence  in  power,  occasioned 
serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  statesmen 
as  to  the  probability  of  such  large  acquisitions  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  the  mother  country.  It 
seem'jd  likely  to  be  impracticable  to  combine  such  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  under  one  uniform  system  of 
government. 

IDEAS  OF  LIBERTY  AND  INDKPBMDBNOB  FOUNDED. 

2.     Nor  did  such  fears  prove  to  be  groundless. 
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The  natural  feelings  of  liberty  were  nurtured  in 
the  breasts  Of  the  colonists  by  their  isolation  from 
the  mother  country,  and  by  the  habits  ot  life  inci- 
dent to  a  new  country.  Apprehensions  from  a  for- 
eign foe  having  been  dissipated  by  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  late  war  with  the  French,  they  no 
longer  felt  the  necessity  of  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  The  experience  they  had  gained  in  the 
field,  the  certainty  of  a  rapid  increase  of  population 
owing  to  their  vast  commercial  facilities  and  unde- 
veloped agricultural  resources,  and  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  ability,  all  combined  to  engender  in 
them  ideas  of  independence,  and  to  induce  them  to 
ojipose  the  oppressive  acts  which  were  preparing 
against  them  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain.  This 
longing  for  liberty  and  independence  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  Kevolutionary  war,  and  the  unjust  taxa- 
tion by  Great  Britain  served  only  as  the  occasion 
which  brought  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  into  ac- 
tion, 

GREAT  BBITAIN  SEEKS  A  REVENUE  FROM  THE  C0L0NIE& 

3.  Previous  to  the  year  1764,  Great  Britain  had 
left  the  internal  management  of  the  colonies  to 
themselves,  satisfying  herself  simj^ly  with  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  trade.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
colonies,  having  grown  into  importance,  and  her 
debt  pressing  heavily  upon  her,  she  commenced  a 
system  of  raising  a  revenue  from  them  by  direct  in- 
ternal taxes,  laid  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
alone.  Such  a  measure  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  colonists,  as  being  contrary  to  their  natu- 
ral and  chartered  rights.  The  minister,  however, 
urged  in  favor  of  the  measure,  that  it  was  but  reas- 
onable for  the  colonists  to  contribute  their  share 
towards  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  had  been  con- 
tracted in  their  defence.  The  colonists  did  not  ob- 
ject t.0  this  principle,  but  to  the  manner  of  its  en- 
forcement; stating  that  the  subjects  taxed  should 
have  a  share  in  the  Government  which  laid  the 
taxes,  and  should  also  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  lawd  which  were  to  govern  them. 
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PROTISIONS  OP  THE  STAMP  ACT, 

4.  In  1765,  the  British  FarliameDt  passed  a  Bill, 
called  tbo  Stamp  Act,  by  wliicli  it  waa  hoped  a  rev- 
enue could  be  raised  froui  the  American  colonies. 

By  this  Bill,  no  instrument  of  writing  among  the 
colonists  was  to  be  considered  legal  unless  executed 
npon  paper  or  parchment  stamped  with  a  specific 
duty.  All  law  documeiit«,  contracts  leases,  bills  of 
fiiile,  newspapers 
&e.,  were  required 
by  this  Bill  to  be 
stamped.  Hence, 
it  was  a  direct  and 
heavy  tax  on 
almost  every 
transaction  of 
business. 

By  a  clause  in 
the  Stamp  Act  it 
was  not  to  be  en 
forced  till  the  1st  l 
of  Novemb 
(17  6  5;,    abo 
seve  n  months   ■ 
from  its  passage 
This  gave  the  col 
onists  lime  to  ex 
amine  the  subject 
carefully    and 
then    to    prepare 
for  the  change  which  the  Act  enfoiced. 

oFPOsrrioH  to  the  stamp  act  e 


6.  The  first  legislative  act  in  opposition,  waa 
passed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia.  On 
May  20th  (1765),  the  celebrated  orator,  Patrick 
Henry,  in  a  speech  before  that  body,  exhibiting 
great  boldness,  and  marked  by  extraordinarv  ana 
convincing  eloqaence,  brought  forward  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  and 
which   concluded  by  declaring,   "that   everj     i^- 
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vidual  who,  by  speaking  or  acting,  sboald  assort  or 
maintain,  that  any  person  or  body  of  men  except 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  had  any 
right  to  impose  taxation  there,  should  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  his  Majesty's  colony."  "CaBsar,"  exclaimed 
the  orator,  "  had  his  Brutas ;  Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell;  and  George  the  Third  —  may  profit  by 
their  example."  Emboldened  by  the  example  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  other  colonial  legislatures  passed  similar 
resolutions. 

Intelligent  people  throughout  the  colonies  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  opposing  this  innovation 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  press  warmly  seconded  them,  and  the  people, 
in  all  the  town  assemblies  throughout  the  country, 
instructed  their  representatives  to  oppose  the  Act. 

FIRST  COLOinAL  CONGRESS  CALLED. 

6.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  a  Colonial  Congress 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts ;  a 
day  in  October  (1765)  was  fixed  for  its  meeting  in 
New  York;  and  letters  were  sent  to  the  Speakers  of 
the  other  Assemblies,  requesting  their  assent  to  the 
proposition.  South  Carolina  at  once  seconded  the 
proposal ;  New  Hampshire  refused  to  do  so ;  Yir- 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  only  pre- 
vented  from  sending  deputies  to  the  proposed  Con- 
gress, by  the  direct  prohibition  of  their  Governors. 
The  other  colonies  sent  their  deputies,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  appointed  place. 

ACTION  OF  THE  FIRST  COLONtAL  CONGRESS. 

7.  Here,  a  statement  of  their  grievances  and  a  de- 
claration of  their  rights,  were  agreed  upon.  These 
asserted,  in  strong  language,  that  only  their  own  re- 
presentatives had  the  authority  to  impose  taxes 
upon  them.  A  petition  to  the  King,  and  memorials 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  also  drawn  up.  These  measures,  however,  were 
not  carried  unanimously.  Fears  for  their  safety  pre- 
vented several  members  from  aflSxing  their  names  to 
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the  memorials.  Among  these  were  S.  Riitrgles,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting, 
and  Ogden,  Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 
The  boldest  and  strongest  argaments  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  measures  adopted,  were  advanced  by 
James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  Gadsden  arid 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

RECKPTrON  OF  TUB  STAMP  ACT  BT  THE  PEOPLB. 

8.  The  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st 
of  November  (1765).  On  that  day,  the  hatred  of  the 
people  to  its  obnoxious  provisions  was  exhibited 
throughout  the  colonies  in  various  ways.  Shops  and 
stores  were  closed,  bells  were  tolled,  effigies  of  ob- 
noxious characters  were  carried  in  procession  and 
burnt,  and  a  coffin,  marked  "Liberty,"  was  interred 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  real  funeral. 

Although  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  have  operated 
from  November  1st,  yet  legal  proceedings  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  courts,  subsequent  to  that  time,  with- 
out reference  to  its  provisions.  Vessels  were  enter- 
ed and  cleared  from  the  various  ports  without  stamp- 
ed papers;  unstamped  newspapers  were  boldly  cir- 
culated, and  in  most  departments,  business  was  trans- 
acted by  general  consent,  in  defiance  of  the  Parlia- 
menty  and  as  if  no  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia,  and,  after  them,  nearly  all  the 
commercial  population  of  America,  prohibited  law- 
yers from  bringing  suit  for  the  recovery  of  money 
due  any  one  in  England. 

Questions  for  Examinaiion, 

1.  Did  it  seem  likely  that  the  acquisition  of  America  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  British  Empire? 

2«  How  were  feelings  of  liberty  nurtured  in  the  breasts  of  the  colo- 
nists? Why*did  not  the  colonists  need  the  protection  of  Grent 
Britain  any  longer?  What  tended  to  enj^ender  ideas  of  inde- 
pemience  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists?  What  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  R*  vohitionirv  w.ir? 

3.  How  had  Great  Britain  gained  revenue  from  >fae  colonies  pre- 

vious to  17tJ4?  At  that  lime,  whHt  system  of  raisins;  a  revenue 
did  she  adopt?  What  did  the  British  minister  urge  in  favor 
of  the  system  ?    What  did  the  colonists  urjs^e  on  the  contrary  ? 

4.  When  was  the  Stamp  Act  passed?    For  what  purpose? 
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5.  What  colony  first  passed  au  Act  in  opposition  to  tlie  Stamp 

Act?  By  whom  were  the  resolutions  offered,  and  what 
were  the  proyisloDS  of  those  resolutions  f  What  was  the 
action  of  the  people  and  the  press  throughout  the  col- 
onies f 

6.  What  colony  first  proposed  to  call  a  Continental  Congress, 

and  what  was  the  response  of  the  sevenil  colonies  ?  Where, 
and  when  did  this  Congress  meet  f 

7.  What  WAS  the  action  of  this  Congress?    Who  refused 

to  sign  the  memorials?  Who  were  their  strongest  ad- 
vocafes  ? 

8.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  on  the  day  upon  which 

the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect  ?  How  was  the  Stamp 
Act  violated  by  the  people  ?  What  was  the  action  of  the 
commercial  population  of  America? 


SECTION  IL 

OFVENSIYK  MKASDREB. 


1.  Moreover,  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with 
^^hese  merei}^  defensive  measures  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary action.  They  determined  to  render  them- 
selves independent  of  the  English.  Hence,  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  encouraging  home  manufac- 
tures, and  against  importing  any  from  Great  Britain 
until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed.  For  the 
furtherance  of  this  end,  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  growth  of  wool,  and  sheep  were  not  allowed  to 
be  killed.  The  people  also  determined  to  protect, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  any  who  should  be 
in  danger  from  having  resisted  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  officers  to  be 
appointed  were  required  to  be  selected  from  the 
people  in  the  colonies ;  Parliament  thus  hoping 
to  conciliate  the  people.  They  totally  failed,  how- 
ever, in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  The  offi- 
cers appointed  wore  handled  very  roughly  at  some 
places,  and  everywhere  incurred  such  odium  from 
their  position,  that  all  of  them  resigned. 

RKPlSAL  OT  THE  STAMP  ACT. 

2.  It  was  seen  in  the  following  year  (1766),  that 
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this  firm  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  had 
produced  the  desired  effect  in  England.  Many  warm 
supporters  of  the  colonists  were  found  in  Parliament. 
Finally,  after  much  discussion,  a  change  of  ministry 
was  determined  upon.  George  Grerivillo  was  dis- 
placed, and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  for  his  sincerity  and  genius,  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister.  Under  him,  Gen.  Con- 
wa}''  was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary. 

This  administration  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  and  to  this  end  invited  the 
opinion  and  authority  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  distin- 
guished American  statesman.  Consequently,  he,  as 
agent  of  some  of  the  colonies,  was  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  testimony 
tended  much  towards  removing  the  prejudices  of 
the  members,  and  producing  a  disposition  favorable 
to  a  repeal.  The  ablest  speakers  in  both  Houses 
contended  that  it  was  unjust  to  tax  the  colonies. 
"  You  have  no  right,"  said  William  Pitt,  the  greatest 
orator  in  Parliament,  *'  to  tax  America.  1  rejoice 
that  dhe  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people,  so 
lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  as  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to 
make  slaves  of  all  the  rest." 

The  opposition  could  not  be  resisted,  and  hence 
the  repeal  was  carried,  in  March  (1766),  causing  much 
joy  in  England.  The  ships  in  the  river  Thames  dis- 
playecL  their  colors  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  Lon- 
don was  illuminated.  In  America,  all  opposition  to 
British  manufactures  ceased ;  the  homespun  clothes 
already  prepared  were  given  to  the  poor,  and  British 
goods  were  imported  more  extensively  than  ever. 

PARLIAMENT  STILL  CLAIMS  THE  RIGHT  TO  TAX. 

3.  But  the  Parliament  did  not  surrender  the  right 
to  levy  these  taxes,  though  they  had  repealed  them. 
For,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
voked, they  passed  a  Declaratory  Act,  setting  forth 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever.    It  was  thought,  however,  that  this  declared 
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power  would  not  have  been  used,  had  not  the  Rock- 
ingham Ministry  been  displaced  by  Lord  Bute.  The 
latter  had  superintended  the  education  of  the  King, 
and  hence  possessed  great  influence  over  him.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Charles  Townshend  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer, 

PARLIAMENT  LAT8  A  TAX  ON  TBA,  GLASS,  *0. 

4.  This  minister  at  once  prevailed  on  Parliament 
to  pass  a  Bill,  laying  duties,  in  the  colonics,  on  glass, 
paper,  paints,  colors,  and  tea.  The  feelings  of  the 
colonists,  which  had  been  quieted  bv  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  were  again  aroused  by  this  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  principle  in  a  new  form.  John 
Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  was  especially  prominent 
in  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  and  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  by  &  series  of  letters,  in  which  he 
showed  the  great  danger  that  menaced  the  liberties 
of  America,  if  she  Hhould  submit  to  this  precedent — 
thus  establinhiniij  the  claim  of  Parliamentary  taxa- 
tion. Dr.  Franklin  also  published  many  papers  on 
the  subject,  in  allegorical  style,  exhibiting  much  wit 
and  humor,  and  exerting  considerable  influence  on 
the  people. 

But  Virginia  was  especially  distinguished  by  the 
force,  brilliancy,  and  daring,  with  which  her  pa- 
triotic writers  defended  the  rights,  of  the  colonies, 
and  published  to  the  world  their  grievances.-  The 
"  Monitor's  Letters,"  by  Dr.  Lee ;  '*  A  Summary 
View  of  the  Eights  of  British  America,"  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  ;  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies,"  by  Richard  Blood;  and  "Considera- 
tions," by  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  together  with  re- 
monstrances, memorials,  and  other  public  acts,  were 
all  written  in  a  masterly  manner.  A  poem,  entitled 
"Liberty,"  was  written  in  South  Carolina,  by  some 
one  who  took  as  his  nom  de  plume,  "Rusticus,"  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  political  poem 
ever  publisheri.  The  author  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  selecting  as  the  motto  of  his  book,  "Et  majorea 
vestros  et  posteros  cogitate."  (*•  Think  of  your  fath* 
ers  and  your  posterity.") 
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New  England  was  also  ably  represented  on  the 
subject  by  Warren  and  Hancock,  who  exhibited 
great  eloquence  in  their  speeches.  But  the  celebra- 
ted Thomas  Paine,  afterwards  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  ablest  writer  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  book  en- 
titled "  Common  Sense,"  roused  the  feelings  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  pitch. 

THE  FBOPLB  DETBRMINB  TO  RESIST  THE  TAX. 

5.  Irritated  bv  the  new  duties,  a  second  aseocia- 
tion  was  formed  by  the  colonists  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  British  manufactures.  The 
Massachusetts  Assembly  attracted  the  displeasure 
of  the  British  Grovernment  by  passing  resolutions, 
requesting  the  other. colonies  to  unite  in  suspending 
the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  means  for  obtaining  redress  of  grievances. 
The  Assembly  wa«  ordered  to  cancel  these  resolu- 
tions, and,  on  their  refusing  to  do  so,  was  dissolved. 
The  irritation  of  the  people  was  also  increased  at 
this  time  (1768),  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  sloop,  "  Liberty,"  in  the  port  of  Boston, 
for  not  entering  for  duty  all  the  wines  she  had 
brought  from  Madeira.  The  fury  of  the  crowd  was 
80  great,  that  the  presence  of  two  regiments  and 
armed  vessels  was  required  at  Boston  to  assist  the 
revenue  oflScers.  The  public  mind  was  kept  con- 
stantly inflamed  by  frequent  meetings,  at  which 
their  grievances  and  their  determination  to  resist 
the  tax  were  discussed.  The  Parliament  held  oat 
for  some  time  in  their  determination  to  enforce  the 
tax,  endeavoring  to  accomplish  their  object,  some- 
times by  force,  and  at  others  by  division  among  the 
colonists.  Kefractory  Assemblies  were  dissolved,  and 
their  members  threatened  with  severity.  But  the 
new  Assemblies  seemed  stronger  in  their  opposition, 
and  added  new  lists  of  retrenchments  of  articles  of 
luxury. 

SePEAL  OF  THE  TAX  ON  EVBRTTHINO,  EXCEPT  TEA. 

6.  This  bore  so  severely  in  its  consequences  upo* 
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Ihe  mercantile  and  manafactaring  classes  ox  England, 
that  Lord  North,  successor  of  the  Duke  vf  Grafton 
as  Prime  Minister,  fearing  the  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment, finally  obtained  from  Parliament  a  repeal 
of  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors, 
but  retained  the  duty  on  tea. 

This  concession  allayed  the  bad  feeling  in  the  colo- 
nies to  a  great  extent;  and  as  they  could  obtain  tea 
from  other  quarters  than  from  Great  Britain,  they 
^Yere  not  obliged  to  withdraw  from  their  resolve  not 
to  import  taxable  articles  from  Great  Britain. 


Quiesiions  far  Examinaiutn^ 

I  How  did  the  colonists  endeayor  to  render  themselyes  !ndepen- 
dent  of  the  English  ?  How  did  they  determine  to  priotect  those 
who  resisted  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act?  What  did 
the  Stamp  Act  provide  in  regard  to  the  ofScers  to  he  appoint- 
ed to  carry  it  into  effect?     Why  did  not  this  plan  succeed  ? 

J.  What  effect  was  produced  in  England  by  the  action  of  the  colo- 
nists? Who  succeeded  Grenville  as  Prime  Minister?  Who 
was  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  what  effect  was 
produced  by  his  testimony  ?  What  did  William  Pitt  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  tax  ?  When  was  the  Stamp  Act  repealed,  and  how 
was  its  repeal  received  by  the  English?  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonists  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act? 

J.  What  was  the  provision  of  the  Declaratory  Act ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  as  Prime  Minister,  and  by 
whose  influence  was  he  appointed? 

i.  What  Bill  was  passed  by  Parliament,  through  the  influence  of 
this  Ministry  7  How  was  this  Bill  received  by  the  colonists  ? 
What  prominent  men  among  the  colonists  opposed  this  Bill? 
What  political  papers  were  written  in  opposition  to  it?  Who 
was  its  ablest  opponent,  and  what  work  did  he  write? 

(.  What  did  the  colonists  adopt?  What  was  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  how  was  it  treated  by  the  British 
Government?  How  were  the  people  further  irritated?  How 
was  their  excitement  kept  up?  What  means  did  Parliament 
adopt  to  enforce  the  taxes,  and  how  did  they  succeed  ? 

••  Who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Prime  Minister?  Upon 
what  articles  did  he  have  the  tax  repealed,  and  upon  what  was 
it  retained?    What  effect  iid  this  produce  on  the  colonists? 
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SECTION  III. 

BRITISH  TROOPS  STATIONED  AT  BOSTON. 

1.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  were,  however^ 
0till  kept  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  their 
feelings  were  much  irritated  by  the  fact  that  troops 
had  been  quartered  in  Boston  under  General  Gage. 
This  interposition  of  force  to  carry  out  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  naturally  irritated  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  populace  were  constantly  incited  by  those  upon 
whom  they  were  quartered,  to  quarrel  with  and 
insult  the  soldiers. 

THB  SOLDIERS  FIRB  UPON  THE  POPULAOB. 

2.  Consequently,  collisions  between  them  became 
frequent ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  a  party  of 
soldiers  having  been  much  exasperated  by  stones 
and  other  missiles  thrown  at  them  by  the  crowd, 
at  last  fired  upon  them,  killing  three  men  and  mor- 
tally wounding  two  others.  Thereupon,  the  rage  of 
the  mob  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch;  thousands 
rushed  to  arms,  and  an  attack  upon  the  soldiery  was 
immediately  resolved  upon.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, however,  addressed  the  mob  from  the  balcony 
of  the  State  House,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  them 
to  disperse  peaceably.  The  captain  who  commanded 
the  soldiers,  and  the  privates  who  fired,  were  tried 
for  murder,  but  were  acquitted.  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  Quincy  were  counsel  for  the  soldiers. 

PARLIAMENT  GRANTS  A  MONOPOLT  TO  THE  EAST  INDIA  OOMPANT. 

3.  But  the  exasperation  of  the  colonists  was  raised 
to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  a  scheme  gotten  up  between 
the  British  Ministry  and  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1773,  the  Ministry  authorized  this  Company  to 
export  their  tea  to  all  ports,  free  of  duty.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  tea  belonging  to  this  Company 
could  be  sold  cheaper  in  the  colonies,  even  after  the 
tax  upon  it  had  been  paid,  than  any  other  with 
which  it  was  brought  into  competition.  Accordingly, 
the  Company  freighted  several  vesseis  with  their  teai 
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appointed  agents  for  its  disposal,  and,  confident  of 
finding  a  ready  sale  for  it,  shipped  it  to  several  ports 
in  America. 

rHB  PBOPLB  PREVENT  THE  OOMPANT  FROM  LANDING  TUBIR  TEA. 

4.  Previous  to  its  arrival  there,  however,  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  being  lauded.  The  people 
compelled  the  consignees  in  several  places  to  give 
up  their  appointments;  the  pilots  in  the  Delaware 
were  prevented  by  threats  from  conducting  any  of 
the  vessels  into  that  river;  and  in  New  York,  per- 
sons were  warned  against  assisting  the  East  India 
Company  in  their  views,  and  popular  vengeance  was. 
denounced  against  them,  should  they  do  so.  Conse- 
quently, the  captains  were  afraid  to  enter  their  car- 
goes at  the  custom>houses  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and,  in  fJEict,  carried  them  back  to  England. 
At  Annapolis,  Md.,  the  people  compelled  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  containing  tea  sent  to  that  port,  to 
set  fire  to  it,  and  the  vessel  was  burned,  in  open 
day,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd.  At  Boston, 
town-meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed 
requesting  the  consignees  not  to  unload  or  sell 
the  tea,  but  they  met  with  an  obstinate  refusal. 
At  night,  about  fifty  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  vessels,  broke  open  the  hatches, 
rcized  the  chests,  and  emptied  the  tea  into  the  water. 
Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  introduce  tea  into  the 
colonics.  With  such  unanimity  and  vigor  did 
tlie  colonies  act,  that,  of  all  the  tea  sent  to  Amer- 
ica by  the  East  India  Company,  not  a  single 
chest   was   sold. 

PARLIAMENT  CLOSES  THE  PORT  OF  R't^TON. 

6.  Great  indignation  was  excited  in  England  by 
this  act.  The  King  sent  a  special  message  to  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  it.  Parliament  approved  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  him,  and  promised 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Government  by  all 
the  means  in  its  power. 
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Accordingly,  they  passed  an  Act  (1774),  closing 
the  po!t  of  Boston  to  all  commercial  business.  By 
its  provisions,  it  was  forbidden  to  load  or  ship 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  ai  Boston,  or  ia 
the  harbor  thereof,  and  the  custom-house  was  re- 
moved to  Salem,  This  Bill  was  to  remain  in  force, 
not  only  till  the  citizens  of  Boston  had  made  repara- 
tion to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  damages  they 
had  sustained,  but  until  the  King  t<hould  be  satisfied, 
by  their  complete  submission,  that  law  and  order  had 
been  re-established.  Haidly  any  oppositioa  was 
made  in  Parliament  to  its  passage. 

CIIANOES  MADK  IN  TUB  CUARTBR. 

6.  By  another  Bill  also,  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts was  remodelled  so  as  to  give  the  King  the 
power  of  appointing  all  magistmtcs,  councillors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  colony,  who  were  to  hold  office 
only  during  his  pleasure. 

Even  this  was  not  thought  sufficient.  Parliament 
also  passed  a  Bill,  allowing  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments, appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  transport  any 
one  indicted  for  murder,  or  for  any  capital  offence 
comuaitted  io  aiding  the  Government,  to  any  other 
colony,  or  even  to  England,  for  trial.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  **  Quebec  Bill,"  the  province  of  Can- 
ada was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  territory 
comprised  now  by  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan, to  be  governed  by  a  Council  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Its  laws  were  made  to  resemble  those  of 
the  French,  in  which  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  is 
dispensed  with ;  the  Government  hoping  thus  to  in- 
timidate the  neighboring  colonies  by  the  implied 
threat  that  similar  changes  might  be  made  in  their 
laws. 

EFFRCT  PnODUCED  ON  TUB  OTIlBa  COLOXIES. 

7.  The  severity  exercised  towards  Massachusetts 
by  the  Crown  was  expected  to  so  intimidate  the 
other  colonies  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  her, 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  the  Government  for  themselves.     But  it  pro- 
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duced  exactly  the  contrary  effect.  Intense  iDdigna- 
lion  was  excited  among  all  classes  of  the  people ; 
Ihey  became  closely  united  by  their  sympathies; 
and  a  commoji  determination  was  everywhere  ex- 
pressed to  uphold  Massachusetts  in  her  opposition 
lo  the  encroachment  of  the  Crown  upon  her  rights. 
As  soon  as  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  reached  that  place,  a  town-meeting  was  called, 
and  ri^solutions  were  passed,  expressing  their  opin- 
ion c^  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Act,  and 
requesting  the  other  colonies  to  join  them  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  receive  any  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  till  the  Act  was  repeal- 
ed. These  resolutions  met  with  favor  everywhere. 
Every  part  of  the  country  sent  addresses  to  the 
Bostonians,  expressing  sympathy  in  their  troubles, 
encouraging  them  to  persevere  in  their  course,  and 
assuring  them  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  suifer- 
ing  in  the  common  cause.  All  the  colonies  appoint- 
ed a  day  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  a 
proposition  was  made  by  New  York  for  deputies 
from  each,  to  meet  in  general  congress  to  discuss  a 
plan  for  united  action. 

MBAN8  01  COMMUNIOATION  BBTWEIN  THI  OOLONIIS. 

8.  To  comprehend  the  rapidity  with  which  com- 
munications spread  between  all  the  inhabitants  of 
so  extensive  a  country  as  was  included  in  the  colon- 
ies, it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  colon- 
ies were  divided  into  counties,  and  these  subdivided 
into  districts.      Hence,  when  an  association   was 
formed  to  resist  the  Bcvenue  Act  of  1767,  commit- 
tees had  been  appointed  in  the  capitals,  in  the  coun- 
ties, and  in  many  of  the  districts.     These  commit- 
tees were  now  again  revived. 

GBNSaAL  GAOB  SENT  TO  BOSTON. 

9.  As  soon  as  the  British  Cabinet  had  determined 
to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  they  ordered  thither  a 
large  military  force,  in  order  to  establish  their  au- 
thority.   General  Gage  was  sent  there  as  commander- 
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in-ehief  of  North  AmtTica,  and  also  in  the  capacity 
of  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Two  regiments  of 
infantry,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  troops  from 
New  York,  Ireland,  Halifax,  and  Quebec,  arrived 
there.  General  Gage  was,  however,  a  man  of  easy 
temperament,  lacked  decision  of  character,  and  was 
ii)  every  way  unqualified  to  command  in  stormy 
times.  At  the  general  court  which  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Saleqi  by  order  of  the  Governor,  dele- 
.  gates  were  appointed  for  the  congress  which  had 
been  proposed  by  New  York.  The  other  colofiies 
likewise  appointed  delegates  for  it.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Massy chusetts  also  advised  the  people  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  tea,  and  all  kind  of  British 
goods,  until  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were  re- 
dressed by  the  British  Government.  As  soon  as  the 
Governor  discovered  how  the  House  was  employed, 
he  sent  his  Secretary  with  the  order  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly;  but  his  mission  being  known,  admission 
was  refused  him,  and  hence  he  was  compelled  to 
read  the  order  on  the  staircase.  The  people  of 
Salem  also  showed  their  determination  to  unite  with 
the  others  in  resistance,  by  refusing  the  advanta- 
geous offers  made  them  by  the  Government. 


Qttesiiona  for  Examination, . 

1.  Where  were  troops  quartered  by  the  British  Government,  and 

what  effect  did  it  produce  on  the  people? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  collision  between  the  British  soldiers  and 

the  people  of  Boston,  on  March  5tb,  1770.     What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  of  the  soldiers? 

3.  What  scheme  was  gotten  up  between  the  British  Ministry  and 

the  East  India  Company?    What  was  to  be  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement? 
4   Why  was  the  tea  not  landed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York? 
How  did  the  people  of  Boston  prevent  the  landing  or  the  tea? 
Was  any  of  the  tea  sold  in  America? 

5.  What  effect  was  produced  in  England?     What  B  11  was  passed 

by  Parliament?     What   were  the  provisions  of  this  Rill,  and 
how  \ou\i  WHS  it  to  remain  in  furce? 

6.  How  wa«»  the  charter  of  Mii^sachusetis   remodelled  ?     What  Bill 

in  regard  tot^riminais  was  prssed?     What  were  the  provisions 
of  the  •* Quebec  Bill"? 
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T.  How  did  the  British  GoTfrnment  expect  to  intimidate  the  other 
roloniea?  What  effect  did  their  measures  produce?  What 
was  the  action  of  the  peoi»]e  of  Boston  ?  What  response  did 
1  he V  receive  from  the  other  colonists?  What  proposition  was 
made  bj  New  York  ? 

8.  What  were  the  means  of  commanication  between  the  people  of 

the  different  colonies? 

9.  W  horn  did  the  British  Cabinet  send  to  Boston  as  commander-in- 

rhief  of  their  forces?  What  other  position  did  he  occupy? 
What  additional  troops  were  sent  to  Boston  ?  What  was  Gen. 
Gage's  oh.tracter?  Did  the  colonies  appoint  delegates  to  the 
proposed  congress  ?  How  did  Gen.  Gage  treat  the  Assembljr 
of  Massachusetts? 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

COMMSNCEMENT  OF  TUB  REVOLUTION. 


SECTION  I. 

MKETINO  or  TUS  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

1.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  the  Continental 
Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  Twelve  of  the 
colonies  were  represented  ;  Georgia  not  having  sent 
deputies,  fur  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  other  colo- 
nies. Among  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  men 
of  the  first  talent  from  each  of  the  colonies.  Peyton 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  President,  and 
Charles  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary. 
Among  the  deputies  were  Patrick  Henry,  Wash- 
ington, Richard  Ilenry  Lee,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  Jay,  Gadsden,  John  Rutledge,  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island.  Galloway, 
however,  deputy  from  Philadelphia,  was  so  thorough- 
ly royalist,  that  he  acted  as  a  volunteer  spy  for  the 
British  Grovernment, 

RBSOLUTIONS  PA68U>. 

2.  After  organizing,  it  was  determined  that  the 
deputies  from  each  colony  should  cast  but  one  vote 
npon  all  questions,  and  that  all  the  proceeding 
should  be  kept  secret,  except  such  as  were  ordered 
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to  be  published.  HesolutioDS  were  passed  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  ap- 
proved, and  **  trusting  that  the  effect  of  the  united 
efforts  of  North  America  in  their  behalf,  would  carry 
such  conviction  to  the  British  nation,  of  the  unwise, 
unjust,  and  ruinous  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, as  quickly  to  introduce  better  men  and  wiser 
measures."  Resolutions  were  also  passed,  to  rais« 
contributions  from  all  the  colonies,  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  sufferers  in  Massachusetts,  and  also 
against  the  importation  and  use  of  British  goods; 
and  against  exportation  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  colonies  showed  great  unanimity  in  carry- 
ing out  the  last  resolution,  though  not  compulsory, 
and  though  bearing  very  unequally  upon  them,  as 
the  exports  from  the  New  England  Stales  consisted 
of  nothing  hut  fish^  which  was  exported  to  Portu- 
gal and  Spain ;  whereas  the  Southern  colonies  ex- 
ported valuable  products  to  England,  which  exporta- 
tion they  thus  voluntarilj  surrendered  in  order  to  in- 
jure  the  common  enemy. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

3.  The  Congress  also  voted  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
in  which  the  exact  ground  taken  by  the  colonies  in 
the  contest  was  stated,  and  new  rights,  hitherto  un- 
asserted, were  claimed.  Several  addresses  were  also 
voted;  one  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  one  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  a  third  to  the  American 
people;  likewise  the  Congress  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  King.  The  State  Papers,  from  this  Congress, 
have  been  considered  by  the  best  judges  as  master- 
pieces of  political  wisdom,  dignity,  and  moral  cour- 
age. The  Earl  of  Chatham  gave  them  the  preference 
over  the  most  celebrated  writings  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  They  were  read  and  admired  through- 
out Europe,  and  gained  many  friends  for  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

Hf  STILE   PREPARATIONS  M\DR  BT  TUB  COLONISTS. 

4.  The  publication  of  these  papers  in  America,  ox- 
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cited  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
The  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  determination  to  resist 
tyranny,  spread  like  Tvild-fire.  Every  city  and  town 
was  active  in  forming  and  equipping  volunteer  com- 
panies. Money,  provisions,  and  ammunition  were 
cheerfully  contributed  by  all  classes.  Munitions  of 
war  were  collected  in  considerable  quantities  at  va- 
fious  points,  and  carefully  concealed.  A  crisis  in  the 
affairs  seemed  evidently  approaching.  A  collision 
between  the  two  parties  appeared  almost  inevitable. 

GSNSRAL  GAOB  fOKTIFISS  BOSTON. 

5.  General  Grage  was  alarmed  by  the  evident  war- 
like disposition  and  preparations  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  as  a  means  of  protection  against  any 
hostile  movement  against  him  in  Boston,  he  fortified 
the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Boston  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  he  also  seized  the  powder  which  was  lodged 
in  the  arsenal  at  Cambridge,  and  belonged  to  the 
Provincial  authorities.  This  violent  act  produced 
great  agitation  among  the  people.  At  Cambridge, 
several  thousand  assembled,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  they  were  dissuaded  from  marching  at 
once  upon  Boston,  demanding  a  return  of  the  pow- 
der, and  attacking  Gage  in  case  of  his  refusal. 
Amidst  the  confusion,  a  report  was  spread  that  the 
military  and  fleet  were  firing  upon  Boston.  Thirty 
thou>and  Americans  flew  to  arms  in  one  daj',  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Bisings  of  the 
people  occurred  everywhere  throughout  the  colony, 
and  those  who  favoi*ed  the  royal  side,  were  handled 
so  roughly,  that  they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  Bos- 
ton for  protection  against  the  fury  of  the  people. 

ORQANISATION  09  HILITIA  BT  MASSACHUSBTTS. 

6.  General  Gage,  having  dissolved  the  Assembly 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  its  members  met  as 
a  Provincial  Congt*ess  at  Concoi-d,  on  the  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  and  chose  John  Hancock  as  their  Presi- 
dent. This  Congress  at  once  voted  strong  remon« 
r  trances  against  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Governor 
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Gtigpf  on  Boston  l^eck.  Gage  paid  no  attention  to 
them*  Thereupon,  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
enlist  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  should  be  re- 
quired to  turn  out  at  a  ^^  minute's  warning/'  and,  over 
these  and  the  militia,  the  Congress  commissioned  as 
general  officers^  Pribble,  Ward,  Heath,  Thomas,  and 
Poraeroy. 

Not  appreciating,  ho wever,  the  greatness  of  the 
struggle  in  which  they  wei^  to  be  engaged,  thuy 
voted  only  ninety  thousand  dollars  towards  carrying 
on  a  war  against  a  Government  which  was  able  to 
spend  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  prosecuting  it. 

At  the  approach  of  winter.  General  Gage  order- 
ed the  erection  of  barracks  for  his  troops,  but  so 
strong  was  the  influence  of  the  leaders  over  the 
people,  that  the  mechanics  refused  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  though  they  had  every  assurance  of 
receiving  wages.  Application  was  then  made  to 
New  York,  but  without  success;  and  he  met  with 
like  difficulties  in  gettingeven  clothes  for  his  troops, 
the  merchants  of  New  York  declaring  "  that  they 
would  never  supply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of 
men  sent  to  the  country  as  enemies.'* 

Obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  farmers 
of  Massachusetts,  to  prevent  them  from  furnishing 
the  troops  with  straw,  boards,  and  such  articles  of 
convenience  and  comfort  Loads  of  straw,  when 
purchased  for  the  Government,  were  frequently  over- 
turned, and  vessels  laden  with  brick  were  sunk. 

Still  more  decisive  measures  were  taken  in  the 
other  colonies.  At  Newport,  B.  I.,  about  forty  pieces 
of  cannon  were  seized,  and  taken  by  the  people  from 
the  public  battery ;  and  at  Portsmouth,  N.  fiL,  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  attacked  the  castle,  and  secured 
the  garrison,  until  they  got  possession  of  the  pow- 
der. Cannon-balls,  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
were  also  carried  secretly  from  Boston,  and  secreted 
in  the  country. 

OOBRCIVB  MBASURBS  OV  TUB  BRITISU  PARLIAMBNT. 

7.  When  the  British  Parliament  met,  the  King  in 
his  speech  censured  the  people  of  Massaehusotta 
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severely,  and  the  House  of  Commonfl  voted  an 
address,  recommending  the  severe  panishment  of 
that  colony.  Lord  Chatham,  then  near  his  end,  after 
showing  the  impossibility  of  sobdning  America,  pro^ 
posed  a  Bill  for  settling  all  the  disputes,  bnt  it  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  decisive  ma-^ 
|ority. 

That  body  then  passed  a  Bill  for  restraining  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  prohibiting  them 
from  carrying  on  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. From  this  law,  however,  New  York 
and  North  Carolina  were  excepted^  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  disunion  among  the  colo- 
nies. A  t  the  same  time,  Parliament  determined  to 
stop  the  progress  of  dlBafTection  in  America  by  an 
overwhelming  army. 

When  these  laws  were  received  in  America,  every 
one  was  convinced  that  their  grievances  could  not 
be  redressed  by  peaceful  measures.  Remonstrances, 
addresses,  and  petitions,  having  all  failed,  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  could  now  be  obtained  only  by  an 
appeal  to  arms. 


Questions  for  ExamirHxtum^ 

1  When  and  irhere  did  the  Continental  Congress  neelT  How 
many  of  the  colonies  were. represented?  Who  was  chosea 
president  of  the  Congress?  Mention  some  of  the  prominent 
deputies.     What  part  did  Gallowaj  take?    • 

2.  Wbat  resolotions  were  passed  bj  the  Congress?    How  did  they 

carry  out  ihe  last  resolution,  and  why  did  it  bear  unequally 
upon  them? 

3.  What  declaration  and  addresses  were  passed  by  this  Congress? 

What  is  said  of  these  State  papers? 

4.  How  were  these  papers  received  by  the  colonists?     What  pre* 

pa  rations  wt*  re  made  by  them  ? 

5b  What  steps  did  Gen.  Gage  take  to  secure  himself  from  attack? 
What  etfect  did  it  produce  upon  the  people? 

6.  What  was  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Proviocial  Congress  ? 
How  much  money  did.  they  appropriate  towards  Ciirrying  on 
the  war?  What  difficulties  did  Gen.  Gage  nii-et  with  in  pro- 
Tiding  for  bis  troops?  What  offensive  measures  were  taken 
bv  the  other  colonies? 

y.  What  is  said  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
What  Bill  did  they  jmiss?  How  did  they  determine  to  :<ct  to- 
wards America?  What  seemed  to  be  the  List  resort  for  the 
colonists  ? 
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SECTION  II. 

BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 

1.  In  the  meantime,  the  leading  men  of  Massachii* 
setts,  with  great  prudence,  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  conflict.  Arms  were  fur- 
nished to  the  people,  and  the  militia  were^  trainc?d. 
Munitions  of  war  had  been  stored  at  mau'y  places, 
especially  at  Concord,  a  village  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston. 

General  Gage  having  received  information  that 
this  phice  had  become  a  depot  for  military  stores, 
determined  to  destroy  them.  Being  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition,  and  wishing  to  avert  a  war, 
if  possible,  he  sought  to  deprive  the  colonists  of 
all  means  for  aggressive  measures.  In  order  the 
more  surely  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  determin- 
ed that  the  expedition  should  be  a  surprise.  Ac- 
cord in  <Tly,  he  started  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1775,  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of 
erght  hundred  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith,  for  Concord.  But,  fortunately  for  the  pa- 
triots, Dr.  Warren,  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston, 
gained  information  of  the  movement,  and  despatched 
news  of  it  from  Boston  by  two  messengers,  by  whom 
the  whole  country  was  aroused.  The  "minute'' 
men  were,  at  once,  assembled  everywhere  by  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells. 

At  Lexington,  through  which  the  route  of  the 
troops  la^',  at  two  o'clock,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  militia,  under  Captain  Parker,  had  assem- 
bled to  oppose  the  royal  force,  but  no  news  of  their 
approach  being  received,  they  dispersed,  with  or- 
ders to  assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  drum.  At 
live  o'clock,  about  seventy  of  them  had  assembled 
again  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  and,  shortly 
afterward, the  British  detachment  came  in  sight.  Ma- 
jor Pitcairn,  leading  the  advance  guard,  rode  up  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  militia,  and  called  out,  "Dis- 
perse, you  rebels!  Throw  down  your  arms,  and  dis- 
perse ! "  They,  however,  still  remained  together  in 
8* 
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a  body,  on  which  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  fire.  They  did  so,  with  a 
oheer.  The  militia  then  rapidly  dispersed,  firing  a 
few  random  shots  as  they  retired.  Seven  of  the  mili- 
tia were  killed,  and  nine  wounded ;  only  one  or  two 
of  the  British  were  slightly  wounded. 

The  detachment  then  continued  their  march  to 
Concord,  at  which  place  they  disabled  two  cannon, 
and  destroyed  some  ammunition.  Here,  they  were 
annoyed  by  a  body  of  militia  under  Col.  Barrett, 
and,  not  having  been  permitted  a  moment's  leisure 
for  refreshment,  commenced  their  retreat  towards 
Boston. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  hastily.  The  whole 
country  was  roused,  and  armed  men  fired  upon  them 
from  every  point.  Losing  men  at  every  moment,  and 
much  disheartened,  they  were  rejoiced  to  meet  at 
Lexington,  a  strong  reinforcement  of  nine  hundred 
men  under  Lord  Percy,  sent  to  their  relief  by  Gen. 
Gage,  upon  learning  of  the  afiiiir  at  Lexington  in  the 
morning.  This  detachment  being  provided  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  deterred  the  militia  from  approach- 
ing near  in  large  bodies.  But  they  still  kept  up  an  un- 
interrupted fire  upon  the  British  from  every  place  of 
concealment,  or  protection,  doing  great  execution. 
Shortly  after  sunset,  the  soldiers  reached  Bunker 
Hill,  greatly  fatigued,  and  many  suffering  from  their 
wounds,  having  marched  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
that  day,  and  been  engaged  in  a  constant  fight  da- 
ring the  whole  of  their  retreat.  On  the  following 
day,  they  returned  to  Boston. 

On  this  expedition,  the  British  lost  sixty-five  kill- 
ed, and  two  hundred  and  eight  wounded  and  prison- 
ers. The  loss  of  the  militia  was  fifty  killed,  and  thirty- 
eight  wounded  and  missing. 

FORTS  8KIZEP  BT  THV  COLONTST8. 

2.  !News  of  this  fight  was  soon  disseminated 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  the  various 
committees  in  the  counties  and  towns,  and  troops 
began  to  collect,  not  only  from  Masi^achusetts,  but 
also  from  the  adjacent  colonies.     The  forts,  arseualSb 
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and  magazines,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  King, 
were  nearly  all  seized  by  the  militia.  Adventurers 
from  the  different  colonies,  under  command  of  Col- 
onels Allen  and  Arnold,  surprised  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Ticonderoga,  and  Col.  Warner  captured 
Crown  Point,  both,  forts  on  the  lakes  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York.  Money  collected  for  the  British 
Government,  in  consequence  of  previous  grants,  was 
taken  possession  of  for  the  common  cause. 

BOSTON  BESIEQBD. 

3.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  Americans  had  no 
regular  army.  Seeing  the  necessity,  however,  of 
such  an  organization,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  assembled  at  Watertown^ 
about  ten  milesfrom  Boston,  voted  to  raise  thirty  thou- 
sand troops  in  the  New  England  colonies.  Conse- 
quently, recruiting  commenced  at  once;  and  so  expe- 
ditiously was  it  carried  on,  that  in  a  short  time  a 
force  was  assembled  near  Boston,  under  General 
Ward,  much  larger  than  the  British  army  within  that 
city. 

Nor  were  military  preparations  made  in  the  New 
England  States  alone.  All  the  colonies  were  eager- 
ly at  work.  Munitions  of  war,  forts,  and  fortifi- 
cations were  seized  upon  everywhere  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  money  was 
coined.  But  the  amount  of  money  raised  was  very 
small,  and  inadequate  to  the  support  of  an  army.  The 
army,  moreover,  had  no  experienced  leaders,  and 
their  arms  and  ammunition  were  very  scanty,  and 
inferior  in  quality.  But  all  the  deficiencies  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  courage  which  filled  every 
breast,  and  the  determination  to  die  in  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

8BIZURB  OF  POWDER  IN  VIRGINIA. 

4.  In  Virginia,  some  powder  which  belonged  to 
the  colony,  was  seized  by  Lord  Dun  more,  the  Royal 
Governor  of  that  province,  and  conveyed  on  board 
an  armed  British  vessel,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Williamsburg.      This    irritated    tlie    Virginians  so 
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much,  that  an  armed  band  of  them,  led  by  Patrick 
IJeiny,  HO  intimidated  the  Governor,  that  he  paid 
the  colonj^  the  value  of  the  powder.  Shortly  after- 
wards, tcjirin<^  for  his  safety,  he  secretly  left  the  city, 
and  went  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Having  collected 
a  band  of  Royalists  and  runaway  negroes,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  plundering  expeditions  along  the  riv- 
ers, and  even  ventured  to  make  an  attack  on  Nor- 
folk, but  was  repulsed.  Afterwards,  however,  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  (producing  a  loss 
of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars),  in  consequence  of 
the  inhabitants  refusing  to  furnish  provisions  to  the 
King's  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  terminated  with  the  departure  of 
Dunmore. 

EXPULSION  OF  THE  ROTAL  OOVKKNORS. 

6.  The  Royal  Governor  of  South  Carolina  was 
likewise  driven  away  by  the  people,  in  consequence 
Dt  his  boing  detected  in  tampering  with  the  Indians. 
In  North  Carolina  also,  the  Royal  Governor  com- 
menced making  hostile  preparations,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  on  board  a  vessel  in  Cape  Fear 
river.  All  the  other  colonies,  in  like  manner,  got 
rid  of  their  Governors  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1775,  except  Connecticut,  the  Governor  of  which 
(Mr.  Trumbull)  espoused  the  American  cause. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

I.  What  preparations  were  made  by  the  leadinjc  men  in  Massachu- 
fcetts?  What  expedition  did  Gen.  Gage  determine  to  send  out 
from  Boston?  How  larjre  a  force  was  sent,  and  when  did  it 
set  out?  Who  apprised  the  colonis's  of  it?  What  occurred  at 
Lexintiton?  What  was  the  loss  on  each  side?  Relate  what 
occiined  at  Conrord.  Describe  the  retreat  to  Boston.  What 
WIS  the  rc-ifiective  loss  of  the  British  and  the  Americans? 

8,  What  was  the  effect  of  the  news  of  this  battle?  Whatplac^ 
were  seized  by  the  colonists?    What  funds  fell  into  their  hands? 

8.  How  many  troops  were  to  be  raisod  in  the  New  England  col- 
onies? llow  many  troops  siiortly  besieged  Boston,  and  who 
was  in  command  of  them?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
other  colonies?  What  diffi  -ulties  did  the  colonists  haye  to 
con 'end  wiiji  ? 
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4.  What  act  was  committed  by  Lord  Duamore  in  Virginia?    What 

indnced  him  to  repay  the  colony?     What  course  did  he  after- 
wards  adopt?    Why  was  Norfollc  destroyed  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Royal  Governors  in  South  and  North  Caro- 

lina ?    Of  the  Governors  of  the  other  colonies  ? 


SECTION  III. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

1.  About  the  latter  end  of  May  (1775),  Generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  officers  who  had  gain- 
ed distinguished  reputations  during  the  late  French 
war,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  greater  part  of  the 
reinforcements  which  had  been  ordered  there.  Gage, 
thus  strengthened,  determined  to  act  with  more  de- 
cision ;  but  be'fore  proceeding  to  extremities,  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  giving  the  Americans  the  al- 
ternatives of  peace  or  war ;  offering  them  the  for- 
mer, on  condition  that  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  returned  home.  From  the  benefit  of  this  par- 
don, however,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock 
were  excluded  ;  their  crimes  being  considered  by  the 
British  Government  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  At 
the  same  time, martial  law  was  proclaimed. 

TQE  AMERICANS  FOKTIFY  BRRED'h  HILL. 

2.  The  Americans,  considering  this  a  virtual  de- 
claration of  war,  determined  to  occupy  a  position 
which  would  annoy  the  British  in  Boston,  and  prob- 
ably compel  them  to  evacuate  that  place.  A  height, 
named  Bunker  Hill,  near  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula npon  which  Charlestown  is  situated,  and  com- 
manding Boston,  seemed  a  position  calculated  to 
enable  them  to  accomplish  their  object.  According- 
ly, Col.  Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one  thousand 
men,  was  ordered  by  the  Provincial  commanders  to 
occupy  this  hill  by  night,  and  entrench  himself  there. 
Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  however,'he  mis- 
took the  position,  and  fortified  instead,  Breed's  Hill, 
situated  a  few  hundred  yards  nearer  Boston.  With 
BO  much  dispatch  did  the  troops  labor,  that  before 
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daybreak  of  the  17th  of  June  (1775),  they  had  form- 
ed  a  redoubt  of  eight  rods  square,  and  so  silently  was 
the  work  done,  that  the  British  on  board  their  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor  did  not  hear  them,  though  at  a 
very  short  distance.  Discovering  them,  however,  at 
daybreak,  they  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the 
work.  The  Americans,  notwithstanding  the  fire, 
did  not  discontinue  their  work,  till  they  had  comple- 
ted a  small  breastwork,  reaching  from  the  east  side 
of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

ATTACK  OF  THB  BRITISH. 

3.  As  this  height  commanded  Boston,  Gen.  Gage 
deemed  it  necessary  to  drive  the  Americans  from  it. 
Accordingly,  about  noon,  he  detached  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  flower  of  his  army  and  a  body  of  marines 
under  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  thousand  men.  Meanwhile,  the 
Americans,  in  order  the  better^  to  secure  their  posi- 
tion, built  two  rail  fences,  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  at  a  short  distance  apart,  filling  the  space  be- 
tween with  hay;  and  extending  them  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  breastwork,  to  the  Mystic  river. 
Gen.  Putnam,  an  old  officer  from  Connecticut,  seeing 
an  attack  imminent,  joined  Prescott,  and  his  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Pomeroy  of  Connecticut,  Starke 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  of  Bos- 
ton, lately  created  Provincial  Major-General.  The 
British  troops  formed  and  advanced  slowly,  so  that 
their  artillery  might  have  time  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  Americans.  The  latter  were  told  by  Putnam 
not  to  fire  "  till  they  could  see  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of 
the  British,"  and  they  reserved  their  fire  till  the  assail- 
ants arrived  within  sixty  yards  of  the  works.  They 
then  opened  on  them  with  such  deadly  effect,  that 
their  whole  line  retreated  in  disorder.  The  British 
were  rallied  by  their  officers,  however,  and  driven  for- 
ward by  their  swords,  to  a  second  attack.  With  such 
reluctance  did  they  advance,  and  with  such  precision 
did  the  Americans  fire  at  close  quarters,  that  they 
again  broke,  and  fell  back  in  confusion  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.    At  this  juncture,  reinforcements  arrived 
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from  Boston  under  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  and  the 
village  of  Charlestown  was  set  on  fire  to  dispirit  the 
Americans.  J'or  the  third  time,  the  British  troops 
advanced  against  the  works;  their  artillery  was 
placed  in  position  to  rake  the  interior  of  the  breast- 
works; the  fire  from  the  batteries  and  ships  was  in- 
creased; and  the  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three 
Bides  at  once.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  powder  of  the  Americans  was  be- 
ginning to  fail,  they  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Still, 
80  obstinate  was  the  resistance,  that  half  the  redoubt 
was  filled  by  the  British  before  the  Americans  aban-? 
doned  it.  The  British  only  followed  the  Americans 
as  far  as  Bunker's  Hill,  where  they  halted,  and  en- 
trenched themselves.  The  Americans  continued 
their  retreat  to  Prospect  Hill,  about  one  mile  farther, 
where  they  likewise  entrenched.  The  patriots  had 
barely  1500  men  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  1054,  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that 
of  the  Americans  was  453.  Among  the  Americans, 
the  moat  distinguished  officer  who  fell,  was  Gen. 
AVarrcn. 

Though  driven  from  their  position,  yet,  consider- 
ing the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  difference  in 
discipline,  a  great  success  was  gained  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

URKTINO  OV  TQB  CONTINBNTAL  CONGRESS. 

4.  In.  the  meantime,  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangement made  on  its  adjournment  the  previous 
year,  the  Continental  Congress  had  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  lOlh  of  May  (1775).  On  as- 
sembling, Mr.  Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia  was  again 
chosen  as  President,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  return  home,  Mr.  Hancock  was  elected 
in  his  ])lace.  When  news  was  received  of  the  affair 
at  Lexington,  they  published  an  address  to  the  King 
and  people  of  Great  Britain,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
published  to  the  world  their  reasons  for  entering 
into  the  contest.  In  the  latter,  they  said :  **  We  arQ 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  uncondi- 
tioiial  Bubmissiou  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated  minis- 
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ters,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  onr  choice. 
We  have  counteci  the  cost  of  this  contest,  iind  find 
nothing  is  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery."  They 
,  also  recommended  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  to 
)  organize  a  Provisional  G-overnraent  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Province,  till  the  Governor  appointed  by 
the  King  should  consent  to  govern  the  colony  ac- 
cording to  its  charter.*  Congress  next  voted  to  raise 
and  equip  20,000  troops,  and  to  issue  bills  of  credit 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  united  colonies  pledging 
their  redemption. 

WASHINGTON  CHOSEN  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

5.  The  next  object  was  to  select  a  suitable  person 
to  command  the  armies.  Upon  this  point  the  dele- 
gates were  unanimous.  They  appointed  G-eorge 
Washington,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  then  organized,  and  of  thoso 
to  be  raised  afterwards.  For  three  years  after  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  he  had  been  in  command  of  all 
the  troops  from  Virginia,  and  in  that  responsible  po- 
sition, he  had  shown  considerable  military  talent; 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Dnquesne  having  been  accom- 
plished mainly  through  his  representation  of  its  im- 
portance, and  by  his  co-operation  with  his  troops. 
He  deserved  the  greater  credit  for  his  military  oper- 
ations during  that  war,  because  of  the  continual  op- 
position of  the  Governor  of  his  colony,  and  the  un- 
manageable disposition  of  his  officers  and  privates. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  where  he  quietly  resided  till  the  dis- 
turbances arose  with  Great  Britain.  He  then  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  was  appointed 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  in  that  body  was  chair- 
man of  every  committee  appointed  to  make  arrange^ 
ments  for  defence.  "  He  was  now  in  his  forty-fourth 
3'ear.  possessed  a  large  share  of  common  sense,  and  was 
directed  by  a  sound  judgment.  Engaged  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  he  knew  human  nature,  and  the  most 
proper  m.ethod  of  accomplishing  his  plans.  His  pas- 
sions were  subdued,  and  held  in  subjection  to  rea- 
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eon.  His  mind  was  free  from  prejudice  aiul  party 
spirit;  his  soul  too  generous  to  burthen  hia  country 
with  expense;  his  principles  too  just  to  allow  his 
placing  military  glory  in  competition  with  the  pub- 
lic ^ood." 

When  the  President  of  the  Congress  announced 
his  commission,  he  replied:  "Though  I  am  truly 
sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  in  this  ap- 
pointment, yet  I  feel  great  distress  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust. 
However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  on 
the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  pos- 
sess, in  their  service,  for  the  support  of  the  glorious 
cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks 
for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbauon. 
But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfa- 
vorable to  my  rejJutation,  I  beg  it  may  be  reniem- 
bered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this 
day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not 
think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored 
with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress, that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have 
tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at 
the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  1  will  keep 
an  exact  account  of  my  disbursements;  those,  1  doubt 
not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

OENBRAL  OFFICERS  APPOINTED. 

6.  Under  Washington  were  appointed  four  major- 
generals,  one  adjutant-general,  and  eight  brigadier- 
generals.  The  first  were  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Schuy- 
ler, and  Putnam.  Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant-general ;  and  the  brigadier-generals  were 
Pomeroy,  Montgomery,  Wooster,  Heath,  Spencer, 
Thomas,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  Lee  and  Gates  were 
natives  of  England,  and  had  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion in  the  British  army. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm was  exhibited  in  favor  of  the  cause  now  opon« 
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ly  inangniated  by  Congress.  All  ages,  fltid  both 
fiexes  unite!  in  pushing  forward,  and  assisting  the 
organization  and  equipping  of  troops* 


Questions  for  Ezatnination. 

U  How  was  Gen.  Guf^  reinforced  in  Hay,  1776  ?  What  proclama- 
tion did  Gen.  Gage  publish?  What  did  he  proclaim  at  the 
same  time? 

t.  What  height  did  the  Americans  determine  to  fortify  T  Who  was 
sent  to  perform  the  work,  and  what  mistake  was  made?  Des- 
cribe the  fortification.  When  was  it  completed?  When  did 
the  British  first  discover  the  work? 

IL  What  force  did  Gen.  Gage  send  to  dislodjre  the  Americans,  and 
who  were  its  commanders?  What  additional  works  had  the 
Americans  thrown  up?  What  general  ofiScers  joined  the 
Americans  before  the  attack  commenced?  Describe  the  at- 
tack. How  were  the  British  soldiers  induced  to  make  the  third 
attack?  Why  were  the  British  successful  ?  What  positions  did 
the  two  forces  occupy  after  the  battle?  What  was  the  num« 
ber  of  Americans  eugaged  in  this  battle?  What  were  the  re* 
spective  losses  of  the  two  armies?  What  distinguished  man 
fbll,  among  the  Americans? 

4.  When  and  where  did  the  Gontirfental  Congress  re-assembtoT 

Who  became  its  President  ?  How  did  they  justify  their  catise? 
What  course  did  they  recommend  to  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts ?  What  steps  did  they  take  towards  preparicg  for  the 
war? 

5.  Whom  did  they  appoint  Commander-in-chief?    Relate  his  pre* 

ceding  career.  W  hat  was  his  character  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  hia 
speech  upon  accepting  the  position  offered  him. 

6.  What  officers  were  appointed  under  Gen.  Washington  t    With 

what  spirit  did  the  people  enter  the  contest  7 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BBYOLUTIOir  GOlfTIHrUED. 


SECTION  !. 

WASHINGTON  TAKES  COMUANb  OF  THB  ARH7,  NIAB  BOSTON. 

1.  Gen.  Washingtcm  took  command  of  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  on  the  3d  of  July  (1775). 
The  British  were  entrenched  on  Bunker^s  Hill,  had 
three  floating  batteries  in  the  Mystic  river,  a  20-gun 
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ship  below  the  ferry  fromi  Boston  to  Charledtown,  ^ 
battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  and  strong  fortifications  on 
the  Neck.  The  American  array  was  entrenched  at 
Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  Eoxbury.  Washing- 
ton found  the  army  in  a  very  destitute  condition  ;  in 
fact,  the  only  thing  they  possessed  essential  to  an  ar- 
my, was  courage.  They  were  destitute  of  engineers 
and  engineering  tools ;  they  were  unprovided  with 
tents;  they  had  no  uniform,  save  the  hunting-shirt  j 
and  having  no  commissaries,  individuals  furnished 
their  own  provisions. 

WasiIington  organizes  the  army. 

2.  Gen.  Washington  at  once  commenced  the  task 
of  organizing  the  troops.  He  divided  them  into  bri« 
gades,  and  also  instructed  them  in  the  first  and  most 
important  duty  of  a  soldier — obedience.  He  ap- 
pointed a  quartermaster-general,  a  coramissarj^-gen- 
eral,  and  a  paymaster-general.  Soldiers  were  in- 
structed in  the  management  of  artillery,  and  the 
army,  through  Washington's  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry, was  soon  organized,  and  fit  for  service.  The 
troops,  however,  were  lamentably  deficient  in  pow- 
der. On  August  4th  (1775),  all  the  powder  in  the 
hands  of  the  army,  and  in  the  public  magazines  in 
New  England,  would  not  have  allowed  nine  rounds 
to  the  man. 

However,  this  deficiency  was  soon  remedied ;  for, 
by  trading  rum  for  powder,  the  agents  of  the  Ameri- 
cans obtained  several  thousand  pounds  from  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  themselves,  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
a.id  moreover,  it  was  soon  manufactured  in  large 
'quantities  at  Philadelphia;  one  mill  alone  producing 
live  hundred  pounds  every  week.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  (1776),  some  brave  patriots  from  South  Caro- 
lina, boarded  an  English  vessel  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
captured  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  powder. 

The  army  around  Boston,  under  the  command  of 
Washington,  amounted  to  14,500  men.  They  had 
been  judiciously  posted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  British 
from  obtaining  provisions  from,  the  surrounding 
country,  and  from  the  islands  in  the  bay.     Wash- 
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ington  now  arranged  them  in  three  grand  divisions. 
The  right  wing,  at  Roxbury,  was  commanded  by 
Gen.  Ward;  the  left,  at  Prospect  Hill,  by  Gen.  Lee; 
and  the  centre  by  Gen.  Washington  himself,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Cambridge.  Gates,  the  Adju- 
tant-General, was  eminently  useful  in  his  depart- 
ment, in  accustoming  the  army  to  their  duties  as 
soldiers  and  officers. 

ft 

AMERICAN  NAVT. 

3.  Congress  having  now  an  organized  army,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  navy.  In  this, 
they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  exploits  of  Cap- 
tain Manly,  who,  with  his  privateer,  Lee,  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  vessel  laden  with  most  valuable  ord- 
nance stores,  and  also  four  other  vessels  laden  with 
stores  useful  for  the  army.  Congress,  consequently, 
determined  to  create  a  national  marine,  and  gave 
orders  for  building  five  vessels  of  thirty-two,  five  of 
twenty-eight,  and  three  of  twenty-four  guns,  each. 

EXPEDITION  INTO  CANADA. 

4.  Early  in  the  campaign,  Col.  Arnold  had  written 
to  Congress,  urging  upon  them  the  importance  and 
feasibility  of  reducing  the  Province  of  Canada. 
Overcome  by  his  importunity,  and  encouraged  by 
the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  be 
induced  to  join  them  in  what  should  be  the  common 
cause.  Congress  finally  sanctioned  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition. The  arrangements  for  it  in  the  Northern 
department,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  Gene- 
rals Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  Schuyler  was  in- 
structed to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of 
New  York,  and  was  stationed  at  Albany.  Mont- 
gomery was  j)laced  in  command  of  the  invading 
army,  consisting  of  troops  from  New  York  and  New 
England^  and  was  ordered  to  make  Ticonderoga  the 
base  of  his  o])erations. 

Early  in  September  (1776),  Montgomery  attack, 
ed  with  a  body  of  troops,  numbering  one  thous- 
and men,  Fori  St.  John,  situated  on  the  Sorol  river 
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and,  since  the  fall  of  Crown  Point,  considered  the 
key  to  the  Province  of  •Canada.  In  this  attack 
he  was  repulsed,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Isle- 
aux-Noix,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  and  there  wait 
for  reinforcements.  On  the  arrival  of  these,  the  at- 
tack was  renewed,  and,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  the 
fort  surrendered  about  the  middle  of  November.  Six 
hundred  prisoners,  forty -eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
eight  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  were  the  fruits 
of  the  capture. 

During  the  siege,  the  Americans  captured  Fort 
Chamblee,  situated  near,  in  which  they  obtained  a 
quantity  of  powder  and  provisions.  Carleton,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  while  attempting  to  raise  the  siege, 
was  met  and  defeated  by  Col.  Warner.  Previous 
to  the  surrender  of  Fort  St.  John,  Col.  Ethan  Allen, 
having  been  sent  with  a  reconnoitering  party  to- 
wards Montreal,  was  captured  and  sent  in  irons  to 
England* 

CAPTUEE  OF  MONTREAL.* 

5.  After  the  surrender  cf  Fort  St.  John,  Gen« 
Montgomery  at  once  pushed  forward  to  Montreal, 
and  that  place,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siege,  surrendered  to  him  on  the  13th  of  November 
(1775),  together  with  General  Prescott  and  the  gar- 
rison of  one-  hundred  and  twenty  men.  There  also 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  eleven  sail  of  ves- 
sels laden  with  ammunition,  provisions,  entrenching 
tools,  and  everything  required  for  the  clothing  and 
comfort  of  the  army.  Gov.  Carleton  also  narrowly 
escaped  being  captured.  Leaving  some  troops  to 
garrison  Montreal,  Gen.  Montgomery  moved  on 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  with  but  little 
more  than  three  hundred  men.  His  army  at  no 
time  numbered  more  than  two  thousand  men,  and  it 
was  much  depleted  now  by  many  leaving  for  their 
homes  in  the  New  England  States  ;  the  rigors  of  the 
approaching  winter,  and  the  unaccustomed  severity 
of  military  discipline,  deterring  these  from  continu- 
ing longer  on  the  expedition. 

*  See  Map,  p.  155. 
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If  ABOO  Of  ABNOLP  THBOUGH  Tfll  W1LDBBNB88. 

6.  In  order  to  assist  this  invasion  of  Canada  by 
the  route  from  New  York,  Washington  determined 
to  send  a  detachment  to  co-operate  with  them,  from 
a  new  and  unexpected  direction.  Arnold,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  this  detachment,  consisting  of  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  and  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river  Ken- 
nebec, to  cross  the  mountains  which  divide  Maine  from 
Canada,  and  to  descend  the  Chaudiere  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, into  the  very  heart  of  the  Province  of  Canada. 

In  this  march  of  three  hundred  miles  through  an 
unexplored  and  uninhabitable  country,  they  had  to 
encounter  great  difficulties,  and   to  undergo  great 
jirivationa.      In  ascending  the  Kennebec,  they  had 
to  contend   with  a  rapid    current,  and    frequently 
were  compelled  to  haul  their  bateaux  considerable 
distances  by  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  falls  and 
rapids  in    the   river.     Swanr.ps,   dense   woods,  and 
rough   mountains  lay  in  their  cour;*e.     Frequently 
they  had   to  cut  their  way  through  the  forests  for 
miles.     One-third  of  their  number  wore  obliijed  to 
return,  through  sickness  and   want  of  food.     They 
were  frequently  so  pressed  for  food,  that  they  de- 
voured their  dogs,  cartridge-boxes,  and  shoes.      At 
length,  on  the  3d  of  November  (1775),  after  a  march 
of  thirty-one  days,  they  reached  the  habitable  part 
of  Canada,  where   the    inhabitants   received   them 
kindl}',  and   gave   them   everythiiig    necessary   for 
their  comfort. 

PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  CANADIANS. 

7.  Gen.  Washington  sent  a  proclamation  to  the 
Canadians  by  Arnold,  which  was  now  distributed  by 
the  troops  among  the  people.  By  it,  they  were  invi- 
ted to  join  the  common  cause  of  freedom,  and  were 
assured  that  the  American  soldiers  were  sent  there 
as  enemies  of  their  Government,  and  not  of  the  in- 
habitants.  In  fact.  Gen.  Montgomery  was  so  mach 
encouraged  by  the  present  success  of  the  expedition,^ 
that  he  organized  a  regiment  of  Canadians,  giving 
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the  coinmand  of  it  to  Jamos  Livingston,  a  native  of 
New  York,  but  loner  resident  in  Canada.  So  favor- 
able, indeed,  were  the  Canadians  to  the  expedition, 
that  small  parties  of  the  Americans  frequently  pass- 
ed between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  entirely  unmoles- 
ted. On  the  9th  of  November  (1775),  Arnold  ar- 
rived  in  front  of  Quebec,  and  on  the  13th,  be  crossed 
the  St.  Lawrence,  under  cover  of  darkness,  hoping 
to  take  the  fortress  by  surprise.  With  his  little 
band  be  mounted  the  craggy  precipice,  and  drew 
up  his  line  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  but,  finding 
the  enemy  bad  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  were 
posted  behind  strong  fortifications,  which  he  had  no 
artillery  to  batter  down,  he  withdrew,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  place, 
till  Montgomery  should  arrive  with  reinforcements. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1,  When  did  Washington  take  command  of  the  army  near  Boston? 

Describe  the  defences  of  the  British.  What  positions  did  the 
American  armjr  occupy?  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
American  army  ? 

2.  How  did  Washington  organize  the  army  7    What  is  said  of  the 

ammunition 7  How  was*  this  deficiency  supplied?  What  was 
the  number  of  the  American  army?  How  did  Washington 
post  them  7 

8.  Wiiat  is  said  of  Oaptain  Manly?  What  ressels  did  Congrew 
order  to  be  built? 

4.  What  expedition  did  Col.  Arnold  plan  7  Why  did  Oongrev 
sanction  it?  Who  was  put  in  command  of  the  invading  army, 
and  from  what  point  was  it  to  set  out?  What  was  the  size  o^ 
his  force?  What  point  did  he  attack  7  What  was  his  success? 
What  were  the  fruits  of  the  capture?  Describe  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Americans  during  the  siege  7  What  officer  did 
the  Americans  lose? 

B.  What  city  was  captured  by  Montgomery?  When?  WhatftiU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  here?  Towards  what  place 
did  Montgomery  now  march?  What  was  the  number  of  his 
force?'  How  had  it  been  depleted? 

<•  What  was  the  size  of  Arnold's  detachment?  What  route  did 
betake?  What  difficulties  did  he  encounter?  How  many  of 
the  detachment  returned  7  When  did  they  reach  the  habitable 
part  of  Canada  7 

y.  What  were  the  terms  of  Washington's  proclamation  7    How  did 
the  Canadians  reoeire  the  Americans  7    When  did  Arnold 
rire  before  Quebec?    What  was  his  first  attempt? 
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SECTION  n. 

ATTACK  ON  QUrBKO. 

1.  On  the  5tb  of  December  (1775),  Gen.  Montgo- 
mery joined  Arnold,  and  summoned  the  garrison  of 
Quebec  to  surrender ;  but  his  flag  of  truce  was  fired  c* 
by  the  besieged.  Montgomery  then  erected  a  six-gun 
battery,  and  opened  fire  on  the  works,  but  his  metal 
was  too  light  to  produce  any  effect.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  besiegers  themselves  seemed 
in  a  precarious  situation. 

Their  supplies  were  every  day  diminishing;  the 
hardships  of  the  season  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
troops;  and  discontent  and  insubordination  daily  in- 
creased in  their  ranks.  The  American  commander 
saw  that  he  must  either  retreat,  or  attempt  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm.  He  adopted  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, though  it  seemed  a  desperate  one,  as  his  army 
numbered  only  eight  hundred.men,  while  the  British 
garrison  amounted  to  fully  fifteen  hundred. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  December  31st 
(1775),  he  divided  his  little  force  into  four  detach- 
ments; two  of  which  were  to  make  feints  upon  the 
upper  town,  and  the  remaining  two,  led  by  himself 
and  Arnold  respectively,  were  to  make  the  real  as- 
sault upon  the  lower  town.  In  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
ble snow  storm,  they  pressed  forward  to  the  attack. 
Montgomery  succeeded  in  passing  the  first  barrier, 
but  in  the  attack  upon  the  second,  he  was  killed,  and 
his  detachment  retired.  Arnold's  band  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Arnold  himself  was  severely  wounded 
and  carried  from  the  field ;  but  his  command,  under 
Captain  (afterwards  General)  Morgan,  kept  up  the 
assault  for  three  hours,  till  finally  they  were  driven 
back  by  superior  numbers.  In  the  battle,  one  hun- 
dred Americans  were  killed,  and  three  hund/ed  made 
prisoners. 

The  loss  of  Montgomery  was  much  deplored.  He 
gave  up  the  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  fortune  in 
Ireland,  and  everything  conducive  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, to  take  part  in  the  war  for  American  inde- 
pendenco. 
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ARNOLB  STILL  BLOCKADES  QUEBKO, 

2.  Though,  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  Arnold 
^as  left  with  bat  four  hundred  men,  yet  with  hie 
charaeteristie  boldness,  he  enoamped  within  three 
miles  of  the  town,  and  kept  up  the  blockade.  Gov« 
Carleton,  having  a  mixed  coinmand,  upon  which  he 
c<»uld  not  depend,  feared  to  march  out  against  the 
Jkmericnns.  in  this  situation  they  remained  till  late 
in  February  (1776) ;  at  which  time  Arnold  was  re- 
inforced by  the  detachments  from  Montreal,  and  by 
troops  eent  from  Massachusetts  by  Genorai  Wash* 
ington ;  so  that  his  army  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
«ud  sixty  men.  Arnold  then  resumed  the  siege,  but 
his  artillery  was  not  heavy  enough  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  the  works.  He,  however,  defeated  a 
body  of  Canadians  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  and  blockaded  the  place  so  closely  that  the 
garrisoji  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  The  Cana- 
dians, who  had  been  well  disposed  towards  the 
Americans  at  first,  had  been  completely  alienated 
in  their  feelings,  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  plundered  them  indiscriminately;  and 
they  were,  moreover,  deterred  from  joining  them  by 
their  want  of  success  in  the  assault  upon  Quebec 

To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  American  army,  the 
emall-pox  broke  out  among  them,  and  the  disease 
epread  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  Ist  of  May  (1776), 
though  the  army  had  increased  to  two  thousand  by 
frequent  reinforcements,  tl)ey  numbered  only  nine 
hundred  fit  for  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  BAt- 
ish  were  increasing  daily  in  number,  and  were  in 
expectation  of  a  strong  reinforcement  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  break  up  in  that 
river.  In  fact,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  fleet  arrived, 
and  landed  the  troops  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

RBTKBAT  OV  TUK  ABIBKIOAII  AKMT  PKOM  CANADA. 

8,  In  consequence  of  this,  Major-General  Thomas, 

who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 

American  army  in  Canada,  commenced  a  precipitate 

retreat,  leaving  behind  him  his  sick,  baggage,  artii- 
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kry,  and  military  stores.  Got.  Carleton,  who  had 
immediately  marched  out  to  attack  the  Amerioana^ 
lailed  to  overtake  them.  About  one  hundred  of  their 
sick)  however,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  treated 
them  with  characteristie  kindness  and  humanity; 
allowing  many  of  them  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
they  had  recovered. 

When  the  American  army  reached  the  Sorel,  they 
halted  there,  threw  up  some  defensive  works,  and 
were  soon  reinforced  by  a  few  battalions.  Thomas 
having  died,  the  command  devolved  on  Arnold  (who 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General)^ 
until  General  Sullivan  arrived.  Though  the  army 
was  recruited  in  numbers,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Province  of  Can- 
ada. Not  wishing,  however,  -to  leave  an  unfavor- 
able impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 
General  Sullivan  despatched  General  Thomp»H>n  with 
a  detachment  to  attack  the  British  post  at  Three 
Bivers.  Thompson  was,  however,  repulsed  j  he  and 
two  hundred  of  his  men  wore  taken  prisoners,  and 
fifteen  of  the  Americans  were  killed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Gov.  Carleton  advanced  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  commenced  the  pur- 
suit in  earnest.  General  Sullivan,  however,  conduct- 
ed his  retreat  with  so  much  skill  and  expedition,  that 
he  brought  off  safely  his  baggage,  cannon,  and  mili- 
tary stores.  With  these,  and  a  large  number  of  si ek, 
he  arrived  at  Crown  Point  on  the  1st  of  July  (1776), 
where  he  made  his  first  stand.  Gov.  Carleton,  satis- 
tied  with  having  driven  him  from  Canada,  did  not 
attack  him  here.  Thus  ended  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, in  which  much  endurance  under  hardships,  and 
intrepid  bravery  in  battle,  were  exhibited  by  the 
American  soldiers,  but  by  which  no  advantage  was 
gained  for  the  American  cause. 

IVACUATION  OV  BOSTON  BT  TDK  BRITISU. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  General  Washington  contin- 
•ued  the  blockade  of  Boston  with  about  10,000  men. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  being  young  in  the  service  (and 
hence  of  very  blood-thirsty  imaginations),  supposing 
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the  American  army  to  be  much  targcr  than  it  really 
was,  were  eager  for  an  ast^ault,  in  which  victory 
seemed,  to  them,  certain  ;  and,  consequently,  they 
centsured  Washington  much  for  his  inactivity. 

These  murmurs,  and  even  the  reproaches  of  in- 
competency, were  borne  by  Cieneral  Washington 
with  uncomplaining  fortitude,  rather  than  reveal  the 
weakness  of  his  army.  'His  patience  was  finally  re- 
paid by  a  bloodless  victory.  • 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March  (1776),  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  he  occupied  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  threw  up  entrenchments  there.  Sir 
William  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  General  Gage  in 
command  of  the  British  army,  was  so  alarmed  at 
this  movement,  that  he  evacuated  Boston  on  the 
17th,  and  sailed  with  his  troops  to  Halifax,  leaving 
behind  a  large  quiintity  of  artillery,  and  other  mu- 
nitions of  war.  liis  retreat  was  not  impeded,  for  fear 
lie  should  burn  the  town.  Gen.  Washington  imme- 
diately entered  the  city  amid  the  general  joy  of  the 
iilhabitants.  Soon  afterward,  he  hastened  towards 
Kew  York,  thinking  that  the  British  had  gone  there. 

Questions  for  ExammuHon, 

1.  How  did  Montgomery  begin  the  siege  of  Quebec?    What  was 

the  condition  of  the  besiegers?  What  did  Montgomery  de- 
termine upon?  What  was  the  respective  number  of  the  ar- 
mies? When  was  the  attack  made?  What  was  the  plan  of 
attack?  Describe  the  attack.  What  wus  its  result?  What 
was  the  loss  of  the  Americans?  What  distinguished 'oflRcer 
did  the  Americans  lose?     What  sacrifices  had  he  made? 

2.  With  what  force  did  Arnold  continue  the  blockade  ?     How  was 

he  reinforced?  What  success  did  Arnold  meet  with?  How 
were  the  Canadians  rendered  hostile?  What  additional  calamity 
befell  the  Americans  ?     What  was  the  condition  of  ttie  British  ? 

3.  Who  was  in  command  of  th3  Americans  now  ?     What  step  was 

he  comi^Ued  to  take?  How  were  the  prisoners  treated  by 
Got.  Carleton ?  Where  did  the  American  army  halt?  Upon 
whom  did  the  command  devolve?  What  post  did  the  Americans 
attack?  What  was  their  success?  How  did  Gen.  Sullivan 
conduct  the  retreat?  Where  did  he  finally  halt?  What  was 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  Canada? 

4.  With  what  force  did  W^ashington  still  blockade  Boston?     Why 

did  the  young  soldiers  ctnsure  Washingiou?  How  were  their 
censures  borne  by  Washington?  Wh.it  heights  did  NVashiug- 
ton  occupy  and  fortify  ?  Who  was  in  command  of  the  British 
army  ?  What  step  did  he  take?  To  wh  it  point  did  he  sail  ? 
To  what  point  did  WHshincrton  ^nseii  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

BnsIAH  BOLDIKBS  HIEKD  BT  THB  BRITISH. 

1.  Meanwhile,  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  did  not  tend  to  a  reconciliation.  The  King 
returned  no  answer  to  the  petition  of  Congress,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  took  vigorous  measures  to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  obedience.  Treaties  were  made  with 
the  Land^hfcve  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  other  German 
sovereigns,  permitting  the  British  Government  to 
enlist  troops  among  them.  In  fact,  17,000  troops 
were  hired  there  lor  service  in  America.  These 
troops,  passing  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Hessians,  were,  at  first,  much  dreaded,  and,  at  all 
timesyin tensely  hated  by  the  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British 
Ministry  to  send  over  25,000  soldiers ;  a  part  of 
whom  were  destined  to  attack  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

ATTACK  OH  CHABLESTON.  S.  C* 

2.  In  anticipation  of  this  attack,  great  exertions  had 
been  made  to  place  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
Among  others,  a  rude  fort,  built  of  palmetto  logs, 
was  constructed  on  Sullivan's  Island,  where  it  could 
command  the  '*  ship  channel,"  and  thus  prevent  an 
approach  to  the  town. 

On  the  28th  of  June  (1776),  the  British  fleet,  com- 
manded  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  appeared  in 
sight ;  and  the  Admiral  entered  the  harbor  with  six 
frigates,  and  four  smaller  ships  of  war,  mounting,  in 
all,  two  hundred  and  seventy  guns,  and  having  on 
board  three  thousand  land  troops  under  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

BATTLE  OF  FORT  MOXTLTBIE  (JT7KE  S8,  WTtl, 

3.  Colonel  Moultrie  commanded  the  fort  (named 
in  honor  of  him),  having  under  his  command  about 
four  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  thirty-six  guns, 
mounted.  ^  This  garrison,  though  small,  made  a  most 
heroic  defence  j  firing  with  deliberate  aim,  and  rarely 
without  effect.     In  fact,  the  ships  were  much  shat- 

^*Sea  Hap- 
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tered,  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
more  than  two  hundred  men.  The  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish produced  but  little  effect  upon  the  fort,  their  shot 
penetrating  the  soft  wood,  and  making  the  fortifica- 
tion stronger.  Finally,  after  an  attack  lasting  from 
11  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  the  fleet  drew  off,  firing  and 
abandoning  one  of  their  largest  vessels,  the  Acteon^ 
which  had  grounded  during  the  fight. 

It  had  been  concerted  between  the  British  com- 
manders, that,  while  the  ships  engaged  the  fort,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  his  force,  should  crngs  the  nar- 
row channel  separating  Long  Island,  upon  which  he 
had  landed,  from  Sullivan's  Island,  and  attack  the 
fort  in  the  rear.  In  anticipation  of  this  move,  Col- 
dnel  Thompson  had  been  posted  with  seven  hundred 
men,  to  oppose  their  crossing;  but  no  engagement 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  unforeseen  depth  of 
the  channel  preventing  the  British  from  attempting 
its  passage. 

In  this  battle,the  Americans  lost  only  thirty-two 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  Feats  of  great  gallan- 
try were  performed  by  individuals  of  the  garrison. 
A  mongst  others,  the  flagstaff  having  been  shot  away, 
Sergeant  Jasper  leaped  the  wall,  deliberately  walked 
the  length  of  the  fort  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
enemy*s  vessels,  picked  the  flag  up,  and  replaced  it 
in  its  original  position.  For  this  act.  President  Rut- 
ledge  presented  him  with  a  sword,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect for  his  distinguished  gallantry.  A  few  days 
afler  the  battle,  the  British  troops  re-embarked,  and 
the  fleet  set  sail  for  New  York. 

RBA80N8  FOB  A  COMPLBTB  SEPARATION. 

4.  News  of  the  rejection  of  their  second  petition, 
and  of  the  cold  treatment  of  Mr  Penn,  a  Provincial 
agent,  by  the  British  Government,  had  been  received 
by  Congress  in  November  (1775),  and  had  added  to 
the  strong  hostile  feeling  throughout  the  colonies. 
It  became,  then,  evident  how  the  conduct  of  the  col- 
onists was  viewed  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  that  Government.  All  the 
people  were  now  also  convinced  that  they  hud  but 
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two  alter  natives, —  unconditional  submission,  or  abso- 
lute indeiiciidenee.  The  colonists  saw  that  they 
must  either  surrender  the  rights  for  which  they  had 
been  contending,  or  must  establish  that  freedom 
which  they  so  ardently  desired,  by  force  of  arm,s. 
They  were  also  struck  with  the  incompatibility  of 
even  nominally  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a  Gov- 
ernment which  they  were  opposing  with  arms  iu 
their  hands. 

DKCLAKATION  OY  INDEPENDENCB. 

5.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Con- 

fress  at  Philadelphia  agreed  on  a  Declaration  of 
ndependence,  by  which  the  colonists  were  absolved 
from  every  allegiance  to  the  British  Government. 
The  motion  for  this  purpose  was  first  made  on  the 
7th  of  June  (1776),  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia,  and  seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts. 
It  was  discussed  in  a  very  animated  manner,  in  a 
secret  session.  Its  principal  opponent  was  John 
Dickinson  of  Pennsj'lvania.  Finally,  it  was  passed 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote;  and,  after  the  mem- 
bers had  severally  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  in- 
strument, it  was  proclaimed  to  the  people,  who 
received  it  with  every  token  of  rejoicing. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn  up  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia.  The  initiatory  step  to- 
wards this  act  had  been  already  taken  by  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  whose  Assembly,  on  the  29th  of  June 
(1776),  declared  her  Colonial  Government  totally 
aissolved,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  Constitution. 

y  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  DKCLvRATION. 

6.  After  relating  their  grievances,  the  oppression 
of  the  British  Government,  and  the  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  the  King,  the  Declaration  closed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  **  We,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
namo,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  in  these 
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colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  bo,  free 
and  independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  Briti^i  Crown ;  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ; 
and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  al- 
liances, establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do ;  and  tor  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor/* 

OAPrURB  OF  NBW  ¥ORK. 

7.  Two  of  the  main  objects  of  the  British  in  this 
campaign  (1776),  had  been  developed — one  to  re- 
lieve Canada^  which  had  been  successful ;  the  other, 
to  capture  Charleston,  which  had  failed, 

A  third  was  now  attempted,  viz:  the  capture  of 
New  York.  The  land  army,  designed  to  operate 
against  this  place,  amounting  to  thirtj^  thousand 
men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sir 
William  Howe,  and  the  co-operating  naval  force 
under  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  his  bi-other.  These  offi- 
cers were  also  entrusted,  by  their  Government,  with 
the  power  of  negotiation,  on  terms  of  submission, 

MOVKMENTS  AND  PLANS  OP  WASHINGTON, 

8.  In  the  meantime,  Gen,  Washington  had  arrived 
at  New  York  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  A 
portion  had  been  left  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  small 
division  had  been  sent  towards  Canada;  the  Ameri- 
can commander-in-chief  having  determined  to  carry 
on  a  "  war  of  posts,"  thereby  the  better  to  harass 
the  enemy,  and  to  allow  time  for  the  disciplining  of 
his  raw  troops.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  set 
diligently  to  work  to  fortify  it.  He  obstructed  the 
navigation  of  the  East  and  North  rivers,  by  sinking 
vessels  in  their  channels,  and  he  fortified  every  fort 
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©f  N«w  York  Island,  and  the  exposed  parts  of  Long 
IsUndy  dei'eBding  the  works  with  ariiliefy. 

BsricnoK  ov  thb  inbabitahts  ov  staAn  iblabb. 

9.  Ob  his  arriTa),  Gen.  Howe,  finding  Staten  Ts- 
hind  least  proteeted,  disembarked  kis  troops  there, 
on  the  2d  of  July  (1776).  This  island  lies  on  the 
eoast  of  Kew  Jersey,  and  is  separated  from  Long  Is- 
kind  by  a  channel,  ealled  "  The  !Narrows.^  Its  in>- 
kabitants,  false  to  the  Ameriean  eavse,  welcomed  the 
arriyai  of  the  British  with  demonstrations  of  great 
joy,  and  many  of  them,  together  with  about  sixty 
persons  from  ^ew  Jersey,  were  enrolled  as  'Boyal 
militia. 


1.  How  ^d  ti^  Kin}?  treat  the  petftiOB  ef  Obit^ressT    Where  did 

tbe  Itoiiish  6oTer»Diei»t  feire  Irckips?'  Hew  na»j  ?  Under 
what  ge»era)  imoie  di4  thev  pttsa?  How  iaa»j  Hviiisb  84>ldiei'9 
were  to  bv  sent  over?  Wliat  place  was>»  past  ef  tlKm  des- 
tined toRttack? 

2.  What  foFtificatioB  bad  beeB  prepared  at  Charleston  ?    When  did 

the  British  fleet  appear  ?    Describe  the  Kritish  armament. 

a^  What  was  the  force  of  the  Amerieaw  ?  Who  cooMnanded  them  ? 
De&eribe  the  det'eoee  of  the  garrisoa.  What  effect  did  the 
British  fire  produce  T  What  was  the  lesalt  of  the  eikgagement  ? 
What  bad  been  the  plan  adopted  for  the  British  land  force? 
Why  was  it  not  carried  oot?  What  was  the  loss  on  both 
sides  ?  Relate  the  feat  of  iSergeant  Jasper.  Bow  was  be  re- 
warded 7    For  what  |K>tDt  did  the  British  fleet  sail  ? 

4.  What  added  to  the  hostile  feelio^;  of  the  colonists?  What 
alternatives  seemed  to  be  offered?  What  was  singular  in  the 
position  of  the  colonists? 

6h  When  was  the  Dedaratioo  ch  Independence  agreed  vpon  bjr 
Congress?  Who  were  the  movers  of  the  Decliiration  ?  How 
was  it  passed  ?  Bjr  whom  was  it  drawn  up?  How  was  it  re- 
ceived bj  the  people?  What  colony  bad  previously  adopted 
this  course  ? 

6.  What  were  the  proTisioos  of  the  Declaration? 

7.  What  two  plans  of  the  British  had  been  developed?    What  was. 

their  third  plan?    What  was  the  size  of  the  at  talking  force? 

Who  commanded  the  land  and  navtil   forces  respectively? 

With  what  powers  were  these  officers  entrusted? 
S^What  disposition  had  Washington  made  of  hi^  forces?    What 

plan  of  warfare  had  be  deicrmined  to  adopt?     What  defences 

did  be  prepare  at  New  York? 
9.  Where  did  Gen.  Howe  disembark?    ]>escribe  thepoeitioBof  this 

island .    What  was  the  conduct  of  its  inhahitants  '* 
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CHAPTER    XVIIi; 

BEVOLUTION    CONTINUED. 


SECTION  I. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  LORD  HOWE  AND  WASHINGTON. 

1.  Soon  after  Lort I  Howe  appeared  off  the  coast,  be 
Bent  a  communication  to  the  American  commander- 
in-chief,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq. ;" 
but  it  was  returned  unopened,  as  the  address  did  not 
correspond  to  the  dignity  of  the  command  he  held. 
Finally,  Lord  Howe  addressed  a  communication  to 
General  Washington,  informing  him  that  he  was  in- 
vested by  his  Government  with  full  powers  to  re« 
ceivo  the  submission  of  the  colonists,  ani  to  rein- 
state them  in  the  favor  of  their  Sovereign.  General 
Washington,  in  reply,  stated  to  the  British  officer, 
that  his  power  seemed  only  to  extend  to  granting 
pardons,  and  as  the  Americans  did  not  consider 
themselves  guilty  of  any  crime  in  defending  their 
rights,  they  required  no  forgiveness. 

BATTLE  OP  FLATBUSH^-AUGUST  2-TH  (1776). 

2.  General  Howe  determined  to  commence  his  offen- 
sive operations  first  upon  Long  Island,  deeming  that 
position  more  advantageous  than  that  occupied  by 
New  York,  as  he  could  obtain  there  fresh  provisions 
for  his  troops.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  August 
(1776),  he  landed  without  opposition,  between  the  two 
villages,  Utrecht  and  Gravesend.  The  worKS  of  the 
Americans  guarded  a  small  peninsula,  having  Red 
Hook  on  the  right,  Wallabout  Bay  on  the  left,  and 
East  River  in  the  rear.  General.  Sullivan  was  in 
command  of  that  portion  of  th3  American  army 
holding  this  Island,  and  had  established  his  head- 
q  laricrs  at  Brouuiyn.  General  Putnam  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  occupying  the  works-about 
to  bo  attacked.  Guards  were  stationed  in  all  the 
parses  leading  through  the  hills,  and  the  movemerRs 
of  the  B  'itish  were  watched  by  a  battalion  of  light 

•^eB  Map.  p.  ISfi.  ^ 
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infantry  stationed  in  front.  General  Heister,  in 
commund  of  the  Hessians,  held  the  centre  of  tho 
British,  and  took  position  at  Flathush.  General 
Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to 
the  shore,  and  General  Clinton  was  in  command  of 
the  right. 

DEFEAT  OV  THB  AMERICANS. 

3.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  (August),  General 
Clinton  gained  possession  of  one  of  the  defiles  in  the 
kills,  from  which  the  guard  fled,  without  resistance, 
lie  immediately  moved  forward  his  entire  wing, 
ibrmed  his  line  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  at- 
tacked them  at  the  same  moment  that  they  were  as- 
saulted in  front  by  Gen.  Heister.  As  the  Americans 
were  unprovided  with  cavalry,  this  movement  was 
an  entire  surprise  to  them,  and  threw  them  into 
great  confusion.  Their  line  was  at  once  broken, 
being  driven  alternately  by  the  British  and  Hes- 
sians, and  but  few  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  enemy,  and  making  their  way  to  camp. 

The  right  of  the  Americans,  however,  under  Lord 
Stirling,  unacquainted  with  the  movements  of  the 
rest  of  the  line,  bravely  hold  their  ground  against 
Gen.  Grant  for  six  hours,  but  were  finally  broken 
and  routed  by  Gen.  Clinton,  who  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  The  British  soldiers  behaved  with  great 
gallantry  in  this  battle,  and  their  discipline  invari- 
ably gained  their  point  in  tho  many  separate  con- 
tests. Many  of  the  Americans  behaved  with  bra- 
very worthy  of  their  cause,  but,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  concert  of  action  among  them.  Of  a  regi- 
ment, composed  of  young  gentlemen  from  Maryland, 
the  greater  part  perished  where  they  stood,  and  not 
one  of  the  survivors  escaped  without  a  wound.  In 
this  battle,  the  Americans  lost  two  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  together  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Gcu- 
emh  Sullivan  and  Stirling,  and  eighty-two  other  of^ 
ficers.  The  British  lost,in  all,  only  about  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men.  Immediately  after  the  ro« 
suit  of  the  battle  became  known  toGen.Washingtoo^ 
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lie  determined  on  withdrawing  his  forces  from  Long 
Island.  Ho  accomplished  this  movement  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  (August),  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  or  any  munitions  of  warj  and  he  then  sta- 
tioned the  army  at  New  York. 

PEACE  GONFERENCC. 

4.  Lord  Howe,  thinking  the  American  Congress 
would  be  more  inclined  to  pea<ie,  after  this  disas- 
trous defeat,  sent  Gen.  Sullivan  to  invite  them  to  a 
conference.  Shortly  after  the  reception  of  his  mes- 
sage, Congress  sent  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
liUtledge,  to  Statcn  Island,  where  thc}^  met  Lord 
Howe.  No  approach,  however,  towards  peace  was 
arrived  at  between  them,  in  consequence  of  his  Lord- 
ship refusing  to  recognize  them  in  any  other  capa- 
city than  individuals,  and  their  insisting  on  being 
treated  with  as  commissioners  of  a  free  people. 

EYAGDATION  OV  NEW  YORK. 

5.  The  time,  however,  occupied  in  this  conference, 
was  valuable  to  Washington, in  raising  the  spirits  of 
hid  discomfited  soldiers.  The  army  had  become 
nuich  demoralized  by  its  late  defeat.  The  militia 
run  off  by  companies,  and  even  many  of  the  regu- 
lars deserted.  In  the  unfavorable  condition  of  his 
army,  the  American  commander  dared  not  come  to 
a  general  engagement  with  the  British  army,  even 
for  the  possession  of  New  York.  But  fearful  of  the 
discouraging  effect  of  the  surrender  of  the  city,with- 
out  a  blow,  upon  his  soldiers  and  upon  the  people  of 
the  States,  Washington  left  a  force  of  4500  men  to 
detend  the  city,  if  possible,  and  withdrew  with 
12,000  men,  and  all  the  public  stores,  to  Dobb's  Ferry, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  re- 
treat raised  great  clamors  against  him  from  short- 
sighted politicians,  and  hot-headed  soldiers,  but  he 
bore  their  censure  in  silence,  trusting  to  time  to  de- 
velop the  wisdom  of  his  course,  anil  to  reveal  the 
rectitude  of  his  actions. 

TnK  BK1TI8U  OCCUPY  NEW  YORlt  CITY, 

6.  Early   in   October,  General   Howe  landed   on 
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New  York  Island,  at  Kipp's  Bay,  and  immediately 
marched  upon  the  city.  After  alight  Bkirmishingy 
the  Americans  evacuated  it,  leaving  behind  their 
baggage,  provisions,  and  military  stores.  On  the 
12th  of  October  (1776),  Howe  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  then  moved  towards  the  northern  end 
of  the  Island,  where  Washington  was  posted.  The 
latter,  trae  to  his  policy  of  avoiding  a  general  en- 
gagement, left  three  thousand  men  in  Fort  Washing- 
ton, near  King's  Bridge,  and  retired  with  the  re- 
mainder towards  the  mainland,  in  Connecticut. 

ENQAGEMENT  AT  WHITE  PLAINS.* 

7.  General  Howe  followed,  and,  after  some  ineffec- 
tual skirmishing,  a  severe  engagement  took  place  at 
White  Plains,  between  the  British,  under  General 
Leslie,  and  the  Americans,  under  General  McDougal. 
Several  hundred  fell,  and  the  Americans  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Howe,  finding  it  impossible  to 
bring  about  a  general  engagement,  withdrew  to 
Dobb's  Ferry,  and  the  American  army  occupied  an 
advantageous  position  behind  the  Croton  Kiver. 
Shortly  afterwards.  General  Washington  left  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  seven  thousand  men,  at  this  place, 
and,  crossing  the  Hudson  River  with  the  remainder, 
into  New  Jersey,  occupied  a  position  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Leo. 

SXTBRENDEB  OF  FOBT  WASmNGTON  AKD  EVACTTATIOK  OF  FOBT  I£B 

8.  In  the  meantime,  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, situated  on  the  Island  of  New  York,  was 
undertaken  by  General  Howe.  On  the  16th  of  No-« 
vember  (1776),  it  was  assaulted  by  the  royal  army, 
in  such  superior  numbers,  and  with  such  vigor,  that 
the  Americans  were  driven  from  their  outworks, 
crowded  into  the  fort,  and  were  finally  compelled 
to  surrender,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men. 
The  assailants  lost  about  twelve  hundred  men  in 
this  attack.  Soon  afterwards,  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed 
over  into  New  Jersej",  and  marched  upon  Fort  Lee. 
The  garrison  evacuated  it  upon  his  approach,  leav- 
ing behind  their  artillery  and  military  stores. 

'  «Se6  Map,  p.  UB^ 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Why  did  Wasbinjrton  return  Lord  Howe*B  first  commnnlcation 7 
What  was  the  purport  of  his  final  communicatioa  ?  What  was 
Gen.  Wnghington's  reply? 

2»  Where  did  Gen.  Howe  determine  to  commence  offensire  operas 
tions?  Describe  the  position  of  the  works  of  the  Americans. 
Who  commanded  the  Americans  on  Long  Island?  Who  com- 
manded the  troops  attacked  ?  Describe  the  position  of  the 
British. 

8.  When  was  the  battle  of  Flatbush  fought?  Describe  the  battle. 
How  was  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans  routed?  What  is 
said  of  the  Maryland  regiment?  What  was  the  lo?8  of  the 
Americans?    Of  the  British  ?     What  did  Gen.  WasLington  do 

"     after  the  battle? 

4.  What  conference  did  Lord  Howe  propose?    Who  were  appointed 

by  Congress  to  attend  it?  Why  did  the  conference  effect 
nothing? 

5.  How  did  Washington  occupy  the  interval?    What  was  the  con- 

dition of  the  American  army?  Why  did  not  Washington 
wish  another  engagement?  What  force  did  he  leave  in  New 
York  ?  With  how  many  men  did  he  withdraw  to  Dubb's Ferry? 
What  effect  did  his  retreat  produce?  How  did  Washington 
lejir  their  censure? 

0.  Did  the  Americans  resist  Howe  on  his  approach  to  New  York? 
When  did  the  British  take  possession  of  the  city?  What  fort 
did  Gen.  Washington  garrison?  Where  did  be  retire  with  the 
main  army  ? 

Y.  Where  did  an  engagement  take  place  between  detachments  of  the 
armies?  What  was  its  result?  What  force  did  Washington 
leave  at  the  Croton  river  ?  Under  whom  ?  Where  did  Wash- 
ington move  with  the  remainder  of  the  army? 

8.  What  fort  did  Howe  besiege?  What  was  the  result  of  the  at- 
tack ?  What  number  of  the  Americans  were  captured?  How 
many  men  did  the  British  lose  ?  What  place  next  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British? 


SECTION  II 

CONDITION  OF  TBI  AHBB  tAV  AllMT. 

1.  In  coDseqaence  of  these  disasters,  General  Wash- 
ington retreated  to  Newark.  He  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  offer  battle.  His  force  only  amounted  to 
about  three  thousand  raen,  who  were  badly  armed, 
and  badly  clothed.  Still,  his  spirit  was  unconquered. 
When  told  by  Colonel  Heed,  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
^ho  inhabitants  of  that  State  could  not  be  relied  on 
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for  support,  if  ho  continued  his  retreat  through  it, 
the  inflexible  patriot  replied,  "Wo  must  retire, 
then,  to  Augusta  county,  Virginia;  numbers  will  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  if  overpowered, 
we  must  retire  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains." 
His  situation  grew  daily  more  critical ;  for  the  term 
of  service  of  many  of  his  troops  expired  during  his 
retreat,  and  they  shamefully  abandoned  him  and  the 
common  cause.  Moreover,  the  defection  was  in- 
creased by  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  British 
commander,  who  offered  pardon  and  reward  to  all 
who  should  desert  the  colonial  interest  within  sixty 
days. 

RETREAT  TUROUGH  NEW  JERSEY.* 

2.  The  pursuit  of  the  American  army  was  kept 
up,  to  prevent  Washington  from  going  into  winter 
quarters,  and  to  harass  his  men  so  much  as  to  induco 
them  to  desert.  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  fact,  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  choice  troops,  followed  Washington 
BO  closely  in  his  retreat  from  Newark  to  Brunswick, 
to  Princeton,  and  to  Trenton,  that  the  rear  of  the 
Americans  was  often  within  gunshot  of  the  van  of 
the  British  army.  Finally,  on  the  8th  of  December 
(177ti),  General  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware 
into  Pennsylvania,  at  Trenton  Ferry;  and  the  pur- 
suit was  arrested.  About  two  thousand  men  from 
Pennsylvania  joined  him  on  his  retreat,  and  the  force 
left  under  General  Lee  at  North  Castle,  now  rejoined 
him,  increasing  his  force  to  about  seven  thousand 
men.  Whilst  the  latter  detachment  was  marching  to 
rejoin  him,  its  commander.  General  Lee,  while  strag- 
gling from  his  troops,  was  captured  by  the  British 
dragoons. 

DEFECTION  OF  THfci  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

3.  During  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  hardly 
one  man  of  its*  inhabitants  joined  the  American 
army,  while  numbers  of  them  daily,  flocked  to  the 
royal  standard,  begging  forgiveness  ^nd  protection. 
This  desertion  of  the  cause  was  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes,  but  even  some  of  the  leading  men  in 

•See  Map,  p.  155.  "      ~~  ~" 
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Now  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  (particularly  Mr. 
Gallaway,  and  Mr.  Allen,  members  of  Congress),  in 
this  season  of  adversity,  cowardly  abandoned  the 
cause  of  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been  such  ar- 
dent suporters  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and,  by 
way  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  British 
commander,  they  even  declared  that  they  had  been 
at  all  times  averse  to  independence. 

OOURAGB  OF  CONORBSS* 

4.  But  even  at  this  dark  period,  the  courage  of 
Conijress  did  not  fail.  The  neif^hborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia  having  become  the  seat  of  war,  they  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  and  thence  addressed  the  States 
in  animated  terms;  encouraging  them  never  to 
abandon  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  ;  recommend- 
ing them  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Providence, 
by  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer;  making  ar- 
rangements to  obtain  the  assiotance  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and,  finally,  investing  Washington  with  extra- 
ordinary powers.  By  the  latter,  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  authorized  "to  raise  forces  and  appoint  of- 
ficers ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the  States  for  the  aid  of 
their  militia;  to  form  magazines  of  provisions  at  his 
pleasure;  to  displace  all  officers  under  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  cre- 
ated, by  officers  of  his  own  choice;  to  take  for  the 
use  of  the  army  whatever  he  might  want,  if  the  in- 
habitants would  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  same;  and  to  arrest  and  confine  all  per- 
sons who  should  refuse  to  take  the  Continental  cur- 
rency." These  powers,  vested  in  Washingtori  for 
six  months,  show  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs, 
and  the  entire  confidence  placed  in  him. 

BATTLE  OF  TRENTON,  (DEC.  28. 1776) 

5.  At  this  season  of  universal  gloom,  though  the 
severity  of  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable  for 
military  operations.  Gen.  Washington  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow,  which,  if  successful,  would  rouse  the 
spirits  of  the  Americans.     Col.  Eawle  was  stationed 
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at  Trenton  with  a  detachment  of  HcBsians,  and  a 
troop  of  British  cavalry,  iu  all  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  rncn.  These,  Washington  resolved  to  at- 
tack. Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  Dee.  25  (1776), 
ho  crossed  the  Delaware,  amid  floating  ice,  at  a  ferry 
about  nine  miles  above  Trenton. 

On  landing  on  the  Jersey  side,  ne  arranged  his 
command  in  two  divisions,  one  under  Gen.  Stirling, 
und  the  other  under  Geii.  Greene.  These  were  order- 
ed to  march  upon  Trenton  by  different  roads,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy  before  they  could  form  in  line. 
The  movement  was  executed  promptly ;  the  attack 
was  commenced  by  each  at  exactly  the  same  time; 
and  it  was  followed  up  so  expeditiously  and  with  such 
gallantry,  that  the  enemy,  after  a  short  fight,  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Their  artillery  and  camp 
equipage  were  captured,  together  with  about  nine 
hundred  prisoners,  the  remainder  having  escaped  to- 
wards Bordentown.  The  Americans  lost  but  nine 
men.  Gen.  Washington  immediately  recrossed  the 
Delaware,  to  secure  his  prisoners,  and  then  returned 
to  Trenton,  with  a  force  amounting  to  about  five 
thousand  men. 

BATTLE  OF  FRIKCBTOV,  CJAV.  t.  1727). 

6.  Gen.  Howe,  roused  from  his  feeling  of  socnritj 
by  the  brilliant  achievement  of  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton, determined  to  collect  his  forces,  previously  can- 
toned throughout  New  Jersey,  and  to  crush  the  little 
army  of  the  Americans.  For  this  purpose,  he  or- 
dered Lord  Cornwallis  to  gather  together  his  forces 
at  Princeton,  and  thence  to  march  upon  and  at- 
tack Washington.  Accordingly,  Cornwallis,  on  the 
2d  of  January  (1777),  advanced  upon  Trenton  with 
a  heavy  force,  drove  the  Americans  from  it  after 
a  slight  skirmish,  and  forced  Washington  to  retreat 
across  the  As8um])inck  creek,  where  the  latter  form- 
ed line  of  battle,  and  awaited  the  British. 

Night  apf»ro:iching,  however,  Cornwallis  deferred 
the  attack  till  next  day.  In  this  critical  situation, 
when  a  retreat  would  endanger  the  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  Union,  and  a  battle 
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would  be  very  hazardous  against  such  superior  and 
disciplined  forces,  Washington  determined  to  execute 
a  movement,  full  of  daring,  but  promising  success. 
Leaving  his  camp-fires  Durning,  and  his  pickets 
advanced,  he  decamped  at  nightfall,  passed  around 
the  flank  of  the  British  army,  and  marched  upon 
Princeton,  where  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  were 
stationed.  About  half  way  between  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  the  American  commander  met  three  regi- 
ments, under  Col.  Mawhood,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  join  Cornwallis.  These  attacked  the  Americans, 
partially  surprised,  and  threw  them  into  great  con- 
fusion. Seeing  the  critical  position  of  his  command, 
Washington  immediately  dashed  forward  alone,  to- 
wards the  British  line.  Inspired  by  his  gallant  act, 
the  Americans  responded  to  it,  charged  furiously 
upon  the  British,  routed  them,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  towards  Brunswick.  Washington  then 
pressed  on  to  Princeton,  where  one  regiment  of  the 
enemy  had  been  left,  and  took  three  hundred  of 
them  prisoners,  the  rest  escaping  capture  by  a  pre- 
cipitate flight.  ,In  this  action,  the  British  lost  about 
one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  small,  but  among  their  killed  was  a 
distinguished  officer.  Gen.  Mercer;  and  among  the 
wounded,  was  James  Madison,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States. 

BOTH  ARMIBS  60  INTO  WINTER  QUARTBRS. 

7.  Shortly  after  this  engagement,  both  armies, 
worn  out  by  the  severity  of  a  campaign  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  went  into  winter  quarters;  Washincr- 
ton  at  Morristown,  and  Cornwallis  at  Brunswick. 
Washington,  however,  frequently  sent  out  detach- 
ments  during  the  winter,  who  so  annoyed  and  har- 
assed the  scattered  commands  of  the  British,  that 
they  were  dually  driven  from  all  their  posts  in  New 
Jersey,  except  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Thus  ended 
the  campaign  of  1776 ;  the  military  situation,  hith- 
erto so  gloomy,  now  presenting  a  very  enco  ir\ging 
aspect  to  the  Americans. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  To  what  point  did  Washinrrfon  retreat  ?     Wh  it  was  the  siz«  of 

his  army?  What  remark  shewed  his  iDdumitable  spirit? 
Dow  was  his  situation  rendered  more  critical?  What  induce- 
ment d\d  the  British  commander  offer  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  British  keep  up  the  pursuit?    Describe  the  retreat 

through  New  Jerfey.  When,  and  where  was  ihe  pursuit 
Stopped?  How  WAS  the  American  army  reinforced ?  What 
preneral  officer  did  the  British  capture? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey?    Was  this 

desertion  confined  to  the  lower  classes? 

4.  To  what  place  did  Congrress  remove?     What  address  did  they 

send  10  the  States?  What  were  their  other  acts?  With  what 
powers  did  they  invest  Washington?  How  long  was  he  to  re- 
tain these  powers? 

5.  What  point  did  Washington  determine  to  attack?     What  Brit- 

ish force  was  stationed  there?  When  was  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton fought?  How  did  Washington  dispose  his  force?  De- 
scribe the  battle.  What  were  th  •  captnres  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ?  What  was  their  loss  ?  State  Washington's  movemeats 
after  the  battle. 

6.  What  did  Howe  determine  upon?    Describe  the  movements  of 

Cornwallis.  Wiiy  was  this  a  critical  condition  for  Washing- 
ton? Describe  his  movements.  What  force  did  he  meet  be- 
tween Trenton  and  Princeton  ?  Describe  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton. How  many  prisoners  did  Washington  capture  at  Prince- 
ton? What  was  the  respective  loss  of  the  two  armies? 
Y.  Where  did  the  two  armies  go  into  winter  quarters?  To  what 
two  points  in  New  Jersey  did  General  Washington  confine  the 
British  ? 


SECTION  in. 

ADOPTION  OF  **  THK  ARTICLES  OP  CONFEDERATION." 

1.  Previous  to  this  year  (1777),  the  colonies  had 
been  united  by  no  tie,  save  their  common  danger,  and 
no  central  government  had  been  iorined  ;  now,  how- 
ever, Congress  resolved  to  make  the  terms  of  their 
union  more  definite,  and  to  establish  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  several  colonies.  For 
this  purpose, a  committee  was  appointed,  who  short- 
ly reported  to  Con^ross  "  The  Articles  of  Conforlcra- 
tion  and  Perpetual  Union "  between  the  States. 
Amoniif  others  of  its  provisions  were  the  following, 
viz:  Kach  State  should  retain  its  own  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  right 
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and  jurisdiction,  not  expressly  givoQ  to  Congress  by 
the  **  Articles  of  (Jonfederation."  A  firm  league 
should  bo  made  for  mutual  defence,  and  money 
also  should  be  raised  by  the  States  for  the  purpose. 
These  "Articles  of  Confederation  "  were  adopted  by 
Congress,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  remained  in  force  till  the  udoplioa  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1788. 

CONTINBNTAL  MONET. 

2.  In  order  to  raise  money  to  defray  the  necessary 
war  expenses,  Congress  was  obliged  to  issue  paper- 
money,  but  its  great  depreciation  was  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  cause  throughout  the  war. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CAMPAIGN  OF  1777. 

3.  In  the  early  part  of  this  spring  (1777),  there 
were  many  small  eno^agements  between  detachments 
sent  out  from  New  York  by  General  Howe,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  military  stores,  and  parties  of 
the  Americans,  with  varying  success.  The  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  turn,  retaliated,  by  attacking  the  de- 
tached posts  of  the  British; in  one  of  which  skir- 
mishes, General  Prescott  was  captured:  thus  enabling 
the  Americans  to  regain  General  Lee  by  exchange. 

GENERAL  HOWB  ADVANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

4.  Early  in  June  (1777),  General  Howe,  having 
been  reinforced  till  ni&  army  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand .  men,  left  New  York,  and  marched  into 
New  Jersey.  General  Washington,  thtfugh  many 
recruits  had  joined  him  since  the  spring  opened,  had 
only  about  seven  thousand  men  fit  for  duty,  with 
which  to  meet  this  overwhelming  force.     Hence,  he 

^  determined  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  and  to 
accomplish  this  end  he  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Middlebrook.  Howe  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  draw 
/  him  from  this  position,  and  finally,  giving  up  all 
hopes  of  doing  so,  he  withdrew  to  Staten  Island,  on 
the  30th  of  June  (1777). 
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AlPaOACU  TOWARDS  PHILADBLPIIIA* 

5.  On  the  5lh  of  July  (1777),  General  Howe  em- 
barked, with  sixteen  thousand  men,  on  board  trans- 
ports, and  sailed  southward,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  his  army  at  New  York,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Howe's  first  intention  was  to  sail  up  the  Delaware 
river,  in  order  to  make  his  projected  attack  upon 
Philadelphia,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by 
hearing  that  the  Americans  had  obstructed  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river.  He,  instead,  ascended  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  landed  his  troops  at  the  head 
of  Elk  river.  In  the  meantime,  Washington,  having 
divined  the  point  of  attack,  put  his  army  in  motion, 
as  soon  as  Howe  left  New  York,  and  now  appeared 
in  his  front. 

BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINM'CSBPTEM BBB  U.  1777). 

6.  Upon  the  advance  of  the  British  army,  upon 
the  3d  of  September  (1777),  Washington  fell  back 
before  it,  till  he  reached  Brandywine  Creek,  where 
he  halted,  established  his  centre  at  Chadd*s  Ford, 
and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream. 
Though  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  his  army 
numbering  only  eight  thousand  effective  men,  yet 
he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  risk  a  battle,  tha(h  to 
surrender  the  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  a 
blow.  On  the  11th  of  September  (1777),  Howe 
menaced  V7ashington,in  front  at  Chadd's  Ford,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  a  heavy  force  under  Corn- 
wallis  to  cross  the  creek  four  miles  above,  and  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  American  army.  This,  Corn- 
wallis  succeeded  in  accomplishing;and  the  Americans, 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  both  in  flank  and  front, 
were  driven  from  the  field,  with  the  Loss  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Wash- 
ington, within  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  retreated 
h  ^ore  the  British  to  Philadelphia. 

LA  FATBTTB  AND  PULASKI. 

7.  In  this  battle,  served,  for  the  first  time,  two 
distintjruished  foreigners,  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and 

"^ee  Map,  p.  1^5.  — — — — ^_- 
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Count  Pulaaki ,  the  foi-mer  a  noblem  i 
tho  latter,  of  Po 
land.  La  Fayette 
was  a  nobleman 
of  liigh  rank  and 
immenso  fortune, 
but  he  surren- 
dered the  enjoy 
ment  of  both  in 
order  to  join  the 
American  s  in 
their  struggle  loi 
freedom.  Holiad 
been  created 
Major- General  b^ 
Congress,  and  ho 
displayed  great 
gallantry  io  this 
battle,  in  which 
h  0  was  slightly 
wounded. 


OCCUPATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA  BT  THE  BarriBR. 

8.  Conjiress  again  left  Philadelphia.  Wiishington 
alM>  withdrew  hi's  army,  and  tlio  British  com- 
mundertook  possession  of  tho  city  with  a  dciachment 
ul'his  troops  ;  establishing  the  remainder  of  his  army 
at  Germantown.  "Upon  the  entrance  of  the  British 
troops  into  Philadelphia,  they  were  greeted  with  a 
hearty  welcome  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

CATTLE  07  ORBUAKTOWN  {OCTOBER  I,  ITTD. 

9.  Washington  determined  to  attempt  a  surprise 
of  the  British  at  Germantown,  Accordingly,  taking 
twenty-fivo  hundred  men,  ho  attacked  them  at 
dawn,  on  the  4th  of  October  (1777j,  at  various 
points.  The  attack  was  proceeding  successfully, 
until  tho  Americans  were  obliged  to  stop  a 
considerablo  time  in  order  to  dislodge  a 
regiment    of    British    which     bad    taken    reAige 
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in  a  stone  house  and  thence  kept  up  a  galling  fire. 
This  delay  gave  the  British  time  to  i-ecover  from 
their  surprise,  and,  taking  the  offensive,  they  at- 
tacked the  Americans,  and  drove  them  back;  ail  the 
ottbrts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them,  being  unavail- 
ing. A  heavy  fog  assisted  the  Americans  in  their 
retreat,  but  in  the  engagement  they  lost  nearly  one 
thousand  men,  including  four  hundred  prisoners. 
The  British  lost  in  this  battle  about  six  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded, 

BATTLB  OF  RED  BANS  .* 

10.  This  defeat  was,  however,  counterbalanced  to 
pome  extent,  by  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Ked 
Bank.  This  was  a  small  fortification,  erected  by  the 
Americans,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delavvare,  to 
protect  obstructions  placed  in  that  river;  and  its 
garrison  was  commanded  by  Col.  Greene.  Against 
this  post,  Howe  sent  Count  Donop,  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  Hessians.  These  made  a  furious  as- 
sault upon  it;  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss» 
leaving  their  commander  mortally  wounded  en  the 
field.  A  naval  attack  was  made  at  the  same  time 
on  Fort  Mifflin,  with  a  like  disastrous  result.  After- 
wards, the  latter  post  received  a  heavy  attack  by 
land  and  water,  and  its  little  garrison  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  it,  after  all  their  guns  had  been  dismounted. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Red  Bank, being  now  untenable, 
was  abandoned,  and  thus  the  British  fleet  were  en- 
abled to  communicate  with  their  army  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  stubborn  defence  served,  however,  to  ro- 
Inrd  the  British  commander  so  long,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  make  another  movement' during  this  cam- 
paign ;  which  was  of  vital  importance  to  General 
Washington,  as  his  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  an  enemy  flushed  with  so  many  victories. 

BOTH  ARMIES  GO  INTO  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

11.  The  British  commander  retired  into  winter 
quarters  in  Philadelphia,  whilst  Washington  did  the 
same  at   Valley  Forge,   on  the    Schuylkill,   about 

"^See  Map,  p.  165. 
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twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  American  soldiers  were  destitute  of  shoes 
or  stockings,  tents  or  blankets ;  and  were  compelled 
to  build  themselves  huts  in  the  woods.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  they  bore  their  sufferings 
with  ancomplaining  fortitude,  seeing  that  their  com- 
mander fared  alike  with  them.  About  this  timo, 
Mr.  Hancock  was  succeeded  as  President  of  Congress, 
by  Mr.  Laurens,  oT  South  Carolina. 


Queatiofis  for  Examination, 

1.  Bow  had  the  colonies  been  nnited  prerious  to  this?  What  did 
Congress  resolre  upon  now  ?  What  was  reported  to  Congress 
by  its  committee?  What  were  its  provisions?  How  were  these 
articles  adopted?    Until  what  time  did  the/  remain  in  force? 

5.  How  did  Congress  raise  money  ?    Why  did  the  plan  weaken  the 

cause  ? 
3.  How  did  Howe  annoy  the  Americans?    In  what  way  did  the 

Americans  retaliate?    With  what  success 7 
4*  Where  did  Howe  advance  in  Jffne,  1777?    What  was  the  no.  of 

his  army?   How  many  men  could  Washinji^ton  muster?    What 

plan  did  he  adopt?    Where  did  he  post  his  army?    To  what 

point  did  Howe  withdraw? 
5«  With  what  force  did  Howe  embark  in  July  ?    Whom  did  he 

leave  in  command  at  New  York?     Wna't  was  Howe's  first 

plan?    Why  did  he  abandon  it?     What  course  did  he  take? 

What  movement  had  Washington  made  in  the  meantime? 

6.  Where  did  Washington  post  his  army  ?    What  was  the  number 

of  his  army?  Why  did  he  determine  to  risk  a  battle?  Describe 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  When  was  it  fought?  What  was 
the  loss  of  the  Americans?  What  was  the  consequence  of  the 
defeat  ? 
t.  What  two  distinguished  foreigners  served  with  the  Americans 
in  this  battle?  What  sacrifice  had  La  Fayette  made  ?  What 
rank  did  he  have  in  the  American  army? 

8.  To  what  place  did  Congress  retire?    When  did  the  British  take 

possession  of  Philadelphia?  Where  was  the  bulk  of  their  army 
stationed?  What  reception  did  the  British  meet  with  in  Phila- 
delphia? 

9.  What  camp  did  Washington  determine  to  surprise?  With 

what  force  did  he  attempt  it?  When?  Describe  the 
battle  of  Oermantown.  How  many  men  did  the  Ameri- 
cans lose?    How  many  did  the  British  lose? 

10.  Describe  the  position  of  Bed  Bank.  Who  commanded 
its  garrison?  What  force  did  Howe  send  against  it? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  attack  ?  Describe  the  attack 
npon  Fort  Mifflin.  What  was  its  final  result?  Whv  was 
Bed  Bank  evacuated?  How  did  this  defence  benefit  the 
Americans? 
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1 1 .  Where  did  the  Armies  go  into  winter  quarters  7  What  was  the 
ooDditioa  of  the  Americaa  army?  How  did  they  bear  their 
sufferings  T  Who  became  President  of  the  Congress  at  this 
timet 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

BSYOLUTION  CONTINUBD. 


SECTION  L 

IMVA810N  OF  BUBGOTNI. 

1.  While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  Middle 
States,  important  military  movements  were  trans> 
piring  in  the  North,  and  the  first  great  success  was 
gained, by  the  Americans,in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  British  Ministry  had  determined  to  sever  the 
New  England  colonies  from  the  rest;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  sent  General  Burgoyne,  an  experienced 
and  ambitious  officer,  to  Canada,  earlyan  the  cam- 
paign, with  orders  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Albany,  reducing  the  fortifications  on  his 
way,  and  to  unite  finally  with  the  forces  at  New 
York. 

SIEGE  AND  EVACUATION  OF  FORT  TICONDEROOA.* 

2.  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  seven.ti.ousand  veteran 
troops,  completely  equipped,  together  with  a  large 
force  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  having  with  him 
also  a  splendid  train  of  artillery,  laid  siege  to  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  on  the  2d  of  July  (1777).  This  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  Americans,  under 
General  St.  Clair,  «nd  every  preparation  was  made 
for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  English  commander, 
however,  having  succeeded  in  establishing  heavy 
batteries  on  Sugar  Hill,  which  overlooked  the  fort, 
St.  Clair  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate,  rather  than 
risk  the  capture  of  his  force.  Burgoyne,  with  much 
celerity  and  invariable  success,  drove  the  Americans 
from  other  fortifications,  and  finally  took  posse.ssion 

*afie  Hap,  p.  ini  — — 
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of  Fort  Edwardf  on  the  Iludson  river,  early  in 
August,— -General  Schuyler,  then  in  command  of  the 
American  forces,  having  just  evacuated  it,  and  re- 
tired to  Saratoga.  The  British  commander  was 
corapelied  to  halt  here  for  some  time,  till  supplies 
could  be  brought  forward  tor  his  army,  of  whicl  they 
were  greatly  in  need. 

BATTLB  OF  BEKNIMOTOIT  (AUGUST  1«,  17^. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  supplies, 
Burgoyne  sent  Col.  Baum,  with  five  hundred  Hes- 
sians, one  hundred  Indians,  and  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, to  surprise  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  where  a 
large  amount  of  subsistence  stores  had  been  collected 
for  the  American  army.  Near  that  place,  on  the  16th 
of  August  (1777)  OoL  Baum  was  attacked  by  General 
Starke,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  militia,  and 
utterly  routed,  losing  his  artillery  and  baggage. 
After  the  defeat,  the  militia  dispersed  to  plunder; 
and  while  thus  employed,  they  were  set  upon  by 
Col.  Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  by  Burgoyne  with 
five  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  sup- 
port the  first  detachment.  Fortunately  for  the  militia, 
Col.  Warner,  at  the  head  of  his  Continental  regiment, 
appeared'on  the  field  at  that  time,  and,  attacking  the 
British,  with  the  assistance  of  the  militia,  drove 
them  fix>m  the  field,  and  captured  their  artillery. 
In  this  brilliant  engagement,  the  British  lost  seven 
hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners; 
while  the  Americans  only  lost  one  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded.  This  was  the  first  check  to  Bur- 
goyne in  his  triumphal  progress,  and  it  served  to 
raise  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
fill  them  with  more  confidence  in  themselves.  It 
also  carried  to  the  American  camp,  many  recruits, 
hitherto  very  reluctant  to  join  an  army  which  seemed 
Ukely  to  be  beaten. 

BATTLE  OF  OBI8KANT  (AUGUST  1  im), 

4.  The  Americans  likewise  met  with  a  success 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  When  Burgoyno  set 
out  from  Canada,  he  detached  Col.  St.  Leger  with 

10 
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about  seven  bnndrod  men,  with  instractions  to  ad- 
vance down  tbe  Mohawk,  and  unite  with  bim  at  its 
junction  with  tbe  Hudson.  St.  Leger,  accordingly, 
after  having  been  reinforced  largely  by  Indiants,  set 
out  from  Oawego,  and,  laying  waste  the  country  as 
be  went,  finally  laid  siege  to  Fort  Schuyler  (where 
Home,  New  York,  now  stands),  garrisoned  by  about 
six  hundred  Continentals,  under  Colonel  Gansevoort. 
General  Herkimer  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  with 
a  force  of  seven  hundred  militia,  but  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade,  at  Oriskany,  where,  after  a  bloody  and  des- 
perate fight,  his  command  was  completely  routed, 
and  he  himself  mortally  wounded,  it  is  said  that 
this  gallant  hero  made  his  men  prop  him  against  a 
tree,  whence  he  directed  the  fight  as  long  as  Ufa 
remained  in  him. 

tisas  OF  FORT  8CH0TLEB  RAI8FD. 

5.  After  this  defeat,  Gansevoort,  being  greatly 
pressed,  and  his  men  failing  in  ammunition,  conveyed 
through  the  lines  intelligence  of  the  extremity  of 
bis  Situation  to  General  Schuyler.  Arnold,  ever 
ready  for  a  gallant  enterprise,  volunteered  to  relfeve 
bim,  an<i  set  out  at  once  at  the  head  of  eight  hun- 
dred men.  On  approaching  the  place,  he  found  the 
British  force  to  amount  to  sixteen  hundred  n[>en,andy 
fearing  to  attack  such  superior  numbers,  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  by  stratagem.  By  means  of  a 
Tory  pi'isoner,  whom  he  released,  and  by  his  scouts, 
he  spread  the  report  in  the  British  camp  that  a  very 
large  American  force  was  at  hand,  and  about  to  ai- 

.  tack  the  besiegers.  The  Boyalists,  already  dispirit- 
ed by  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison,  broke 
up  camp,  and  retreated  so  precipitately,  that  they 
left  behind  all  their  camp  equipage  and  artillery. 

MUBDBB  OF  MISS  MoCBBA. 

6.  About  this  time,  one  of  those  horrible  affairs 
took  place,  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  wars,  in 
which  Indians  were  employed.  Lieutenant  Jones, 
an  officer  of  the  British  army,  under  Burgoyne,  had 
become  engaged  to  a  Miss  MeCrea,  a  charming  and 
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beautiful  lady,  residing  near  Fort  Edward.  Wish- 
iuit  the  presence  of  the  j'Oiinir  lady  in  the  British 
camp,  preparatory  to  a  marriage,  Tjieu tenant  Jones 
de.^patched  a  party  of  Indiana  for  hor,  promising 
them  a  handsome  reward  for  the  laithful  discharge 
ot  the  task.  While  i)roeeedi!ig  to  the  camp  with 
the  young  lady,  a  dispute  arose  in  regard  to  the 
promised  reward,  in  the  heat  of  which,  one  of  the 
Indians  killed  her  with  his  tomahawk.  Instead  of 
his  hride,  the  unhappy  lover  received  her  scalp. 
Horrified  at  this  tragical  result,  he  offered  his  resig- 
nation, which  being  refused,  he  deserted,  and  led  a 
wandering,  heart-broken  life,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  This  incident  is  only  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  the  horrible  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  allies  of  a  Christian  nation.  The  in- 
dignation excited  by  it  roused  many  a  lagging  pa- 
triot, and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  army  opposed  to 
Burgoyne. 

In  the  meantime,  Congress  had  appointed  General 
Gates,  a  native  of  England,  to  supersede  General 
Schuyler  in  command  of  the  American  army,  and 
he  had  established  himself  near  Stillwater,  in  strong 
entrenchments.  Burgoyne,  after  crossing  the  Hud- 
son, advanced  down  its  western  bank,  and  finally 
encamped  within  about  two  miles  of  the  'American 
position. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Wbat  plan  had  the  British  MiDistry  adopted  for  carrying  on  the 

war  in  the  North  ?     Whom  did  they  put  in  conimaod  of  the  ex* 
pedition?    What  route  was  he  ordered  to  take? 

2.  What  force  did  Burgoyne  have  under  his  command?    What 

place  did  he  first  besiege  7  What  American  officer  commanded 
that  fort?  What  was  the  do.  of  his  forcu?  Why  did  the 
Americans  evacuate  the  fort?  Describe  Burgoyne' s  further 
progress.  At  what  point  did  the  American  army  halt  ?  What 
delayed  Bnrgoyne? 
8.  Wbat  force  did  Burgoyne  send  to  Bennington  for  supplies?  By 
whom  was  Baum  attacked?  When,  and  with  wbat  result? 
W^hat  check  did  the  militia  receive?  IJow  were  they  support- 
ed ?  What  was  the  finiil  result?  Give  the  respective  loss  of 
the  two  armies?  iiuw  was  ttie  result  of  this  battle  beneficial 
to  the  Americans? 
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4.  What  expedition  had  the  British  &Iini8trjr  tent  out  to  co-operate 

with  Burgoyne?  Describe  the  progress  of  St  Leger.  What 
force  garrisoned  Fort  Schuyler?  Who  attempted  to  raise  the 
siege?  With  what  force?  Describe  the  battle  of  Orislianj. 
What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Herlcimer  ? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  garrison?    Whom  did  Gen. 

Schuyler  send  to  relieve  them?  How  did  Arnold  succeed  in 
rai^f iug  the  siege  ? 

6.  Giro  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Miss  McCrea.    Whom  had 

Congress  appointed  to  supersede  Gen.  Schuyler?  Where  did 
he  entrench  his  army  7    I>escribe  Burgoyne's  moTementa. 


SECTION  II. 

BATTLE  OF  STILL WATEB  (SEPTEMBER  IS.  1777>. 

1.  On  the  19th  of  September,  the  British  advanced 
to  the  attack.  General  Gates  first  sent  forward,  to 
meet  the  attack,  Morgan  with  his  riflemen,  and  he 
afterwards  reitiforced  him  till  nearly  the  whole  army 
was  engaged.  Arnold  directed  the  whole  move- 
ments on  the  field,  and  behaved  with  his  usual,  oon- 
spicuous  gallantry,  his  men  sostaining  him  welL 
The  fight  raged  throughout  the  day,  with  varying 
success,  till  darkness  separated  the  combatants.  The 
Americans  then  retired  to  their  camp,  and  the  British 
lay  all  night  on  their  arms  near  the  field  of  battle. 
Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  loss  of  the 
British  was  heaviest,  being  over  five  hundred  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  Americans  lost 
only  three  hundred  and  nineteen  in  all.  Arnold, 
though  deserving,  in  great  part,  the  credit  of  the 
victory,  was  looked  upon  with  snch  jealousy  by 
General  Gates,  that  his  services  were  not  even 
mentioned  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  and,  upon 
some  slight  pretext.  Gates  even  took  the  command 
of  his  division  from  him. 

EFFBOr  OF  THE  VICTORY. 

2.  The  Americans  were  much  encouraged  by  the 
result  of  this  battle,  and  recruits  flocked  to  their 
army  from  all  quarters.  General  Lincoln  also  joined 
Gates  with  two  thousand  militia. 
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On  tho  other  hand,  Burgoyne's  army  was  much 
dispirited,  and  he  was  soon  abandoned  by  nearly 
all  his  Indian  allies,  and  tories.  His  position  crrew 
every  day  more  critical.  His  forward  movement 
was  checked,  and  his  provisions  were  IcBsening  in 
an  alarming  manner.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  decrease 
of  the  latter,  and  the  uncertainty  of  replenishing 
his  stock,  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  curtail  his 
rations.  The  Americans  left  him  not  a  moment  of 
quiet.  His  outposts  were  constantly  attacked,  his 
detachments  were  cut  off  and  captured,  and  no  sup- 
plies were  allowed  to  reach  his  army. 

SECOND  BATTLE  OP  STILLWATER  (OUTOBEU  7,  1777). 

3.  Finally,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  British 
General  was  obliged  to  hazard  another  battle.  In 
this  conflict,  after  a  severe  fight,  tho  British  were 
again  beaten,  losing  seven  hundred  men  and  nine 
pieces  of  artillery.  Among  their  killed  were  two  of 
their  most  gallant  officers.  Gen.  Frazer  and  Colonel 
Breyman.  Burgoyne  himself  narrowly  escaped,  his 
clothes  being  pierced  by  bullets  in  several  places. 

Arnold  was  again  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  this  battle.  Stung  by  the  injustice  of  his 
treatment  by  Gates,  he  rushed  to  the  field,  and 
wherever  the  fire  was  hottest,  there  he  might  be 
seen,  cheering  the  troops,  leading  them  in  the  at- 
tack, and  performing  acts  of  valor  that  fired  the 
whole  army  with  enthusiasm.  Gates  sent  an  officer 
to  arrest  him,  but  not  till  Arnold's  leg  was  shatter- 
ed, was  he  able  to  deliver  the  order. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  second  battle  of 
Stillwater,  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Two  days  after,  Burgoyne,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
surrounded,  retreated  to  Saratoga,  leaving  his  wound- 
ed behind.  Gates  followed,  harassing  him  at  every 
step,  and  prevented  his  further  retreat  by  securing 
the  passes  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army.  Burgoyne 
was  daily  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  the  advance 
of  General  Clinton  up  the  Hudson,  and  had  sent  him 
messengers,  stating  that  he  could  not  possibly  hohi 
out  any  longer  than  the  12th  of  October.     That  day 
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finally  amved,  but  no  news  from  Clinton,  and  no 
hope  of  escape. 

SUBBBNDEB  OF  BUROOTNE^B  ARMY  (OCTOBER  17,  1726). 

4.  On  the  13th  of  October,  his  troops  being  worn 
down  by  incessant  alarms  and  skirmishes;  his  ranks 
thinned  by  the  desertion  of  those  who  clung  to  him 
only  in  prosperity;  and  finding  that  he  had  bnt 
three  days*  provisions  on  hand,  Burgoyne  called 
a  council  of  his  officers,  and  proposed  a  capitcrla- 
tion  on  honorable  terms.  To  this  proposition,  they 
unanimously  agreed.  Consequently  nejijotiations  were 
at  once  entered  into,  and,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
the  British  army  stacked  their  arms,  and  surrender- 
ed  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  granted  liberal 
terms,  viz :  to  be  sent  to  England, on  parole  not  to 
engage  again  in  the  American  war,  unless  pi'cvious- 
ly  exchanged. 

Burgoyne's  army  had  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
men,  but  previous  losses  and  desertions  had  reduced 
it  so  much,  that  only  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  of  all  ranks  were  surrendered.  At  the 
same  time,  the  victors  got  possession  of  thirty- 
five  brass  field-pieces,  and  over  five  thousand  mus- 
kets. At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  General  Gutesi 
had  seven  thousand  regulars  and  three  thousand  fivo 
hundred  militia  fit  for  duty.  The  celebrated  Polish 
patriot,  Kosciusko,  was  chief  engineer  in  the  army 
of  General  Gates. 

ADVANCE  OF  STR  HENRT  CLINTON. 

5.  Meanwhile,  Clinton  had  advanced  up  the  Hud- 
son with  three  thousand  men,  and  had  stormed  and 
captured  Port  Montgomery.  On  hearing,  however, 
of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  he  returned  to  New 
York. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  exultation  that 
filled  every  American  breast,  on  hearing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  so  large  a  British  army.  It  was  the  first 
great  success  of  the  war.  and,  inspired  by  it,  all  con- 
fidently expected  a  glorious  termination  of  the  war. 
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Questiom  for  Examination. 

1.  IVheii  was  the  first  battle  of  Stillwater  foiipht?    Dcsciibe  the 
battle.    What  was  its  result?    Wliat  was  the  respective  loss? ■ 
What  inj  ustice  was  done  Arnold  ?    . 

S.  How  were  the  Americans  reinforced  ?  What  was  the  effect  of 
this  battle  oa  the  British  army  ?  Why  was  Burgoyne^s  situa- 
tion critical  ?  • 

3.  When  was  the  second  battle  of  Stillwater  fought?  What  was 
the  result  of  the  battle?  What  is  said  of  ArnoId^s  conduct  in 
this  battle?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  Americans?  To  what 
point  did  Burgoyne  retreat?  Describe  Gates'  movements.  How 
did  Burgoyne  expect  to  be  relieved? 

4i  For  what  reasons  did  Burgoyne  determine  to  Burreader?  When 
was  the  British  army  surrendered  ?  What  terms  were  granted 
them?  How  many  prisoners,  and  what  munitions  of  war  did 
the  Americans  obtain?  How  many  men  had  Gates  under  his 
command  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  What  distiuguished 
foreigner  was  in  Gates*  army  ? 

0.  Describe  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  advance.  What  course  did  he 
adopt,  when  he  heard  of  the  surrender?  What  effecC  did  tha 
•urrenderof  Burgoyne  produce? 


SECTION  III. 

IFFORT  TO  RBMOTB  WASHINGTON  FROM  THE  SUPREUfi  OOMMANA. 

1.  While  General  Washington  was  in  winter  quar- 
ters at  Yalley  Forge,  an  efibrt  was  made  in  Congress 
to  remove  him  from  the  supreme  command.  Daz- 
zled by  the  success  of  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  Gates,  and  moved  by  the  intrigues  of 
Conway,  Mifflin,  and  others,  many  members  of  the 
Congress  wished  to  have  Washington  superseded  by 
Gates,  But,  when  the  proporsition  got  abroad,  so 
great  was  the  clamor  raised  against  it  by  the  j>copK^, 
that  Congress  finally  dropped  the  project 

BRHATIOR  OF  THB  PENNSTLVANIANS. 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  however,  in  a 
Bmall  way,  censured  General  Washington  for  with- 
drawing his  army  into  winter  quarters.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  ground  of  their  complaint  lay  in 
the  place  of  the  winter  quarters,  rather  than  the  tin^ 
at  which  he  retired  to  them,  as  he  was  compeiled| 
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from  this  position,  to  provide  his  army  from  ihcir 
State.  In  fact,  the  surrounding  farmers  eagerly  dis- 
posed of  their  products,  when  practicable,  to  the 
British  who  paid  for  them  in  specie;  and  as  eagerly 
concealed  them  from  the  Americans,  who  paid  for 
them  in  the  paper  currency  established  by  Congress. 
Amid  all  these  complaints,  intrigoes,  and  trials^ 
Washington  remained  perfectly  serene  and  undis- 
mayed, trusting  to  time  to  dispel  the  calumnies 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  Finally,  Congress  took 
proper  steps  towards  placing  bis  army  on  a  desirable 
footing  for  the  ensuing  campaign;  forwarding  him 
troops  and  supplies,  and  giving  him  an  efiicieni  com- 
missary-general. At  Washington's  suggestion,  they 
also  appointed  Baron  Steuben,  a  distinguished  Prus- 
sian o0icer,  inspector-general  of  the  army,  in  which 
position  he  was  of  incalculable  service  to  Washing- 
ton, in  organizing  and  disciplining  the  army. 

RBCOONITION  OF  INMPKNPENGE  BT  rXAIICB. 

3.  Ihiring  this  winter,  an  event  occurred  which 
carried  joy  to  every  pntriot's  hearty  and  contributed 
immensely  towards  the  sueceds  of  the  Americans  in 
their  struggle  for  independence. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  Louis  XVI,  of 
France,  encouraged  by  the  hopeful  prospect  of  the 
colonies  through  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  sign- 
ed a  treaty  ^ith  the  United  States,  through  the 
American  commissioners,  Silas  Deane,  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Arthur  Lee,  based  upon  perfect  reciprocity  ol 
interest,  and  in  which  the  French  king  guaranteed 
the  commerce  and  independence  of  the  States^ 

TBRMS  OrrBRED  BT  TBB  BRITISH  MTKISTUT. 

4.  Dismayed  by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and 
the  treaty  with  France,  the  British  Ministry  deter- 
mined to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  come  to  an  ae- 
commodation  with  the  colonies.  Consequently,  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  America,  who  offered  terms 
based  upon  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  coun- 
try, and  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  colonial  deputies,  in 
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return  for  the  power  to  lay  taxes.  Though  these 
were  the  rights  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  the* 
struggle,  they  were  unhesitatingly  refused  by  Con- 
gress 710W ;  who  declared  that  they  would  accept  of 
no  accommodation  which  was  not  based  upon  total 
independence.  The  British  commissioners  even  re- 
sorted to  bribery  to  accomplish  their  ends,  but  with- 
out success.  An  offer  of  ten  thousand  guineas  and 
a  post  under  Government,  was  made  to  Gov.  Keed, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  if  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  get  the  terms  accepted, 
which  had  been  offered;  but  he  nobly  replied:  "I 
am  not  worth  purchasing ;  but  such  as  1  am,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me." 

LA  FAT£TTE*S  AFFAIR  AT  BARKEN  HILL. 

6.  Towards  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1778,  Wash- 
ington detached  La  Fayette,  with  two  thousand 
men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  to  occupy  Barren 
Hill,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Valley  Forge,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  check  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  British.  Howe,  getting  information  of  the  posi- 
tion and  number  of  JJa  Faj'ette's  troops,  through  a 
Tory  at  whose  house  the  American  commander  had 
his  headquarters,  sent  out  Gen.  Grant  with  five 
thousand  picked  men,  to  capture  the  detachment. 
Fortunately,  La  Fayette  discovered  the  movement 
in  time  to  extricate  his  force  by  skilful  manoeuvring. 
This  retreat  was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  achieve- 
ment by  the  military  men  of  that  time. 

BVaOUATIOM  or  PHILADELPUIA  BT  the  BRITlSn. 

6.  Shortly  after  this.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  British  after  the 
resignation  of  General  Howe,  grew  apprehensive  of 
being  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet  in  the  Delaware 
river,  and  hence  resolved  to  evacuate  Philadelphia. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  June  (1778),  he  crossed 
the  Delaware,  and  proceeded  towards  New  York. 
Washington  immediately  followed,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  come  to  a  general  engagement  with  the 
10* 
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enemy,  lo  accomplish  this  end,  he  sent  forward 
General  Lee  with  a  strong  force,  with  orders  to  en* 
gage  the  enemy,  and  detain  them  till  the  rest  of  the 
army  should  come  up. 

BATTLE  OF  H0KM0UTB,*(JUNB  SB.  ITttk 

7.  General  Lee  came  up  with  the  British  at  Mon- 
mouth, on  the  28th  of  June,  and  immediately  at- 
tacked them.  After  a  short  fight,  Lee,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back,  and 
the  enemy  at  once  pressing  forward,  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  was  almost  turned  into  a  rout.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  General  Washington  came  up,  and, 
finding  affairs  in  this  state,  angrily  rebuked  General 
Lee,  and  ordered  him  to  renew  the  fight.  Lee  rallied 
his  troops  with  astonishing  and  reckless  valor,  and 
held  the  British  at  bay  till  the  remainder  of  the 
American  army  came  up,  when  the  action  became 
general.  After  a  stubborn  fight,  night  closed  the 
battle,  the  Americans  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  field.  Washington  held  his  men  in  line  all  night, 
with  the  intention  of  renewinsc  the  attack  in  the 
morning ;  but  when  day  broke,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  British  commander  had  retreated  under  cover 
of  darkness^ 

GALLANT  CONDtTCT  OF  MABT  PrTCHER 

8.  An  incident  occurred  in  this  battle,  worthy  of 
mention,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  American 
women  in  this  conflict  for  freedom.  Mary  Pitcher^ 
the  wife  of  an  artilleryman  in  the  American  army,  was 
bringing  water  to  her  husband,  in  the  heat  of  the 
fight,  when  he  was  killed,  and,  in  consequence,  his 
gun  was  ordered  from  the  field.  The  courageous 
woman,  however,  took  his  place,  and  did  her  duty  so 
faithfully^  that  Washington  appointed  her  sergeant 
in  the  aVmy.  Ever  afterward  she  went  by  the  name 
of  Captain  Molly. 

DITFICULTY  BETWEEN  LEE  AND  WASHINGTON. 

9.  General  Lee,  after  the  battle,  foelinir  himself 

"^ee  Hap,  p.  ISSw 
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aggrieved  by  the  language  of  Washington  to  him 
during  the  fight,  wrote  him  a  very  insulting  letter 
upon  the  subject.  Lee  was  at  once  arrested,  court- 
martialed,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  com- 
mand for  one  year.  He  never  entered  the  service 
again,  which  was  much  regretted  by  some,  as  he  wa» 
considered  a  very  courageous  and  efficient  officer.  In 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  Britinh  lost  about  five 
hundred  men^  the  Americans,  twp  hundred  and 
twenty-nine, 

THE  BRITISH  RRTIRB  TO  NEW  YORK, 

10.  Immediately  after,  Clinton  proceeded  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  thence  his  army  was  transported  by  his 
fleet  to  New  York.  Washington  followed,  crossed 
the  [Iud»»on,and  established  himself  at  White  Plains, 
a  few  miles  north-east  of  Ne-^v  York.  Here  he  re- 
mained unmolested  by  the  British,  till  late  in  the 
autumn, when  he  retired  to  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey, 
and  there  went  into  winter  quarters. 


Questions  for  Examination,  * 

1.  What  plot  was  formed  against  Wasbiopcton,  while  he  was  at 

Valley  Forge?  Who  were  the  intriguers?  Whom  did  they 
wish  to  supersede  Washington?    Why  was  the  scheme  dropped? 

2.  Fur  what  reason  did  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  censure  Wash- 

ington ?  What  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  real  ground  of 
,  complaint?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers? What  was  Washington's  behavior?  How  did  CongreF3 
finally  assrst  him?  Who  was  appointed  inspector-general t 
How  did  he  asaist  Washington? 

3.  What  government  recognizvd  the  independence  of  the  colonies? 

When  ?  Who  were  the  Americaa  commissioners?  What  were 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

4.  What  induced  the  British  Ministry  to  offer  terms?    What  terms 

did  Ihe.v  offer?  What  terms  were  demanded  by  Congress! 
What  offer  did  the  British  comipissioners  make  to  Gen.  Reed? 
What  was  his  reply? 

5.  What  expedition  did  Gen<ral  Washington  send  out  in  the  spring 

ot  1778?  For  what  purpose?  What  plan  did  tlo we  adopt? 
What  was  the  result?     What  is  said  of  La  Favette's  retreat? 

6.  Who  succeeded  General  Howe  in  command?     Why  did  he  de- 

termine to  evacuiite  Philadelphia?  When  did  the  evacuaiioa 
t'ke  place?  Towards  what  place  did  the  British  army  move? 
Whdui  did  Washington  put  in  command  of  the  van  of  the 
Auuricin  army  ?     With  what  instruciiou:^? 
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t.  Where  did  Genera]  Lee  come  up  with  the  British  army  ?  When  f 
What  was  Lee's  conduct?  How  was  he  met  by  Washington? 
L)e8crit>e  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  What  preveutcd  the  re- 
newal of  the  battle? 

8.  Pesciibe  the  gallant  ^t  of  Mary  Pitcher. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  difficulty  between  Washington  and  Lee. 

What  WAS  Lee*s  character?    What  was  the  respective  loss  of 
the  two  armies? 

10.  To  what  point  did  the  British  army  retire?    To  what  point  did 

Washington  proceed ?    Where  did  he  go  into  winter  quarters! 


CHAPTER   XX. 

MMVOLUTION  COSTINUEIK 


SECTION  I. 

ATTEMPT  BT  THB  AMKRIGANS  TO  BECOYBB  BHODS  ISLAND. 

1.  Tho  wisdom  of  the  British  MiDistry,in  ordering 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  and  the  withdrawal 
of  their  fleet  from  the  Delaware,  became  evident, 
soon  after  its  execution ;  for,  in  July  (1778),  Count 
d'Estaing  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
with  a  largely  superior  French  fleet.  Discovering, 
however,  that  the  British  had  left  for  New  York,  he 
followed,  and  took  position  near  that  city.  General 
Washington,  thinking  this  a  favorable  time  to  drive 
the  British  from  Ehode  Island,  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied for  eighteen  months,  sent  General  Sullivan 
thither  with  a  strong  force,  with  orders  to  co-oper- 
ate with  D'Estaing  in  capturing  the  British  force 
there.  While  the  French  Admiral  was  in  the  harbor 
ol  Newport,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  Admiral 
Byron  appeared  with  a  British  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
the  place.  D*Estaing  sailed  out  to  meet  him,  but  a 
battle  was  prevented  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which 
scattered  the  fleets,  and  compelled  them  to  return  to 
their  respective  harbors.  On  the  return  of  the 
French  fleet,  Sullivan  recommenced  the  siege  vigor- 
ously; but,at  the  time  when  there  seemed  to  be  every 
prospect  of  success,  the  French  Admiral,  in  face  of 
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the  remonstrances  of  the  American  commanders,  de- 
clared his  purpose  to  sail  to  Boston  to  refit  his  fleet. 
This  he  in  fact  did,  leaving  the  American  detachment 
in* a  critical  position,  as  a  heavy  land  force  had  been 
sent  from  New  York  to  assist  the  besieged.  Sullivan, 
however,  by  a  skillful  retreat,  saved  his  force,  and 
retired  with  it  to  the  main  army.  This  closed  the 
campaign  in  the  east,  leaving  both  parties  in  nearly 
the  same  condition   as  at  its  commencement. 

MASSACRE  OF  WYOMING*  (1778). 

2  I)uring  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  atrocious 
massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  enemy  in  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  band  of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  command  of  Col. 
John  Butler,  a  British  officer,  invaded  this  peaceful 
valle}',  captured  its  fort,  massacred  almost  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  found  in  it,  and  laid  waste  the 
surrounding  country,  burning  all  the  houses,  and 
killing  all  the  inhabitants  they  came  in  contact  with. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  attempted  to  escape, 
perished  from  hunger  amidst  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Thus  was  a  settlement,  containing  two  or 
three  thousand  persons,  destroyed  in  this  fiendish 
manner  natural  only  to  savages.  The  same  sjono 
was  enacted  in  Cherry  Valley,  New  Yoik ;  Brandt, 
a  famous  Mohawk,  commanding  the  Indians  and 
Tories.  The  western  part  of  Virginia  was  saved 
from  a  similar  horror,  by  the  enterprise  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  who  invaded  the  British  and  Indian  settle- 
ments, and  so  crippled  their  forces,  that  they  were 
unable  to  undertake  offensive  operations. 

CAPTUBE  OF  SAVANNAH,  BY  THE  BRITISH  t  (DECEMBER,  1778). 

3.  In  November  (1778),  Sir  Henry  Clintcui  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  bring  back  the  Southern 
States  under  the  British  Dominion.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  despatched  Col.  Campbell  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  a  co-operating  fleet  under  Admi- 
ral Parker,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Savannah, 
Georgia.  On  their  approach.  General  Kobert  Howe, 
commanding    the  American   forces  at  that   place, 

*  See  Map,  p.  155.  '■  +  Sie  >I Jip,  p .  238.  ~ 
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amounting  in  all  to  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men,  posted  his  little  force  in  a  strong  position  to 
resist  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however, 
a  British  detachment  of  regulars  and  New  York 
Tories,  were  guiiied  by  a  negro  across  the  morass  in 
his  rear;  and  being  thus  attacked  in  front  and  rear 
by  8U))erior  forces,  be  was  defeated,  losing  about 
half  cf  his  gallant  little  banrl.  Savannah,  at  once, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  whole  of  eastern  Georgia  shared  the 
fiame  fate. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1779. 

4.  Sir  Honry  Clinton,  having  his  army  concentrated 
at  New  l^ork,  and  not  intending  to  commence  oflfen- 
sivo  operations  against  Washington  this  campaign, 
sent  out,  iiowever,  various  marauding  expeditions, 
in  order  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  Americans 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  wreak  the  revenge  of 
the  Britieb  Ministry  upon  unoffending  inhabitants. 

MARAUDING  EXPEDITIONS. 

5.  One  of  these  expeditions,  under  Gen.  Mathews, 
visited  Virginia,  where  they  burnt  many  towns  and 
private  rGsidenees.  Another,  under  Gen.  Tryon, 
sailed  to  Connecticut,  plundered  New  Haven,  and 
burnt  several  towns.  While  engaged  in  observing 
Tryon,  with  a  small  force,  Gen.  Putnam  narrowly  es- 
caped capture.  Having  been  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  British,  he  ordered  his  men  to  escape  through  a 
bog,  while  he  himself  rode  down  aflight  of  one  hun- 
dred stone  steps;  thereby  escaping  capture,  as  the 
British  dragoons  were  afraid  to  follow.  Washington 
did  not  detach  any  portion  of  his  army  to  resist  these 
marauding  parties,  deeming  it  more  advisable  to 
keep  his  army  concentrated  near  the  main  force  of 
the  British,  rather  than  to  suffer  it  to  be  overcome 
in  detail,  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  save  private  prop- 
erty. 

STORMING  OF  BTONY  POINT*  (JULY  15.  1779). 

6.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  one^  of  the 

•See  Map,  p.  155.  '  -— — — ^— — — ^„« 
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most  p^allant  enterprises  of  the  war  was  aohieved  by 
Gen*Wii3'ne.  This  was  the  storming  of  Stony  Point. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  placed  a  garrison  in  this  al- 
most impregnable  Ibrt,  located  on  the  North  river, 
and  as  the  position  was  favora!)le  to  the  ^nemy  for 
annoying  the  Americans,  Washington  de^rminedto 
capture  it.  Accordingly, Wayne,  at  the  head  of  a 
stronjx  detachment,  after  undergoing  almost  incredi- 
ble difficulties  in  making  his  approach,  stormed  the 
place  on  the  15th  of  July  (1779),  and  captured  its 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  550  men.  The  fort  was 
then  dismantled,  and  Wayne  returned  to  the  main 
army. 

STORMING  OT  A  FORT  AT  PADLUS  1I00K. 

7.  Another  gallant  affair  was  accomplished  by 
Major  Lee,  on  the  19th  of  July  (1779).  On  that  day, 
he  ^tormed  a  fortification  held  by  the  British,  at 
Paul  us  Hook,  opposite  New  York,  and  took  its  en- 
tire garrison. 

INDEPENDENT    EXPEDITION    UNDERTAKEN    BT    TUB    STATE    OV 

MASSACIfUSBTTS. 

8.  "These  brilliant  successes  were,  however,  par- 
tially counterbalanced  by  the  "disastrous  termina- 
tion of  an  enterprise,  undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  without  the  knowledge  of  Washing- 
ton, against  a  British  post  at  Penobscot.  The  land 
forces  were  entrusted  to  Gen.  Lovel ;  the  fleet  to 
Commodore  Saltonstall.  Instead  of  boldly  assaiilt- 
ing  the  half  finished  works;  upon  which  not  a  single 
gun  was,  at  his  first  appearance,  mounted,  the  Oen- 
eral  sat  respectfully  down  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
yards'  distance,  as  before  a  regular  fortification:  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  battery,  and  cannonaded  the  feebly- 
defended  place  for  about  a  fortnight.  This  dela}^ 
gave  time  for  Admiral  Collier  with  his  squadron  to 
come  to  its  relief.  The  American  fleet,  being  over- 
powered, was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Lovel 
converted  the  siege  into  a  retreat,  and  not  only  with 
his  soldiers,  but  the  seamen  also,  who  had  escaped 
on  shore,  had  to  return  to  Boston,  a  great  part  of 
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the  way  by  land,  through  thick  and  unfrequented 
woods."  • 

DE8TRDCT10N  01   INDIAN  8BTTLBMBNTS. 

9.  The  only^ other  occurrence  of  importance  in  the 
North,  during  this  campaign,  was  the  destruction  of 
the  Indian  settlements  in  western  New  York. 
Washington  sent  Gen.  Sullivan  against  them  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  troops.  This  officer  deieated 
them  completely,  and  destroyed  their  towns  and 
growing  crops.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  the 
nia^snere  at  Wyoming,  and  to  deter  themi'rom  simi- 
lar acts  in  the  future. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Why  was  tlie  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  fortunate  for  the  Brit- 
ish? What  ezpeditiun  did  General  Washinorton  send  out? 
Relate  the  movements  of  the  two  fleets.  Why  whs  the  sieere 
of  Newport  abandoned  ?  W  hy  was  Sullivan's  position  hazard- 
ous? Wh'itwas  the  result  of  the  affair?  How  did  the  cam- 
paign of  1778  terminate  in  the  east? 

8  ^  here  was  a  mas^^acre  perpetrated  by  the  British  and  Indians? 
Describe  the  affair.  How  many  were  destroyed  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  massacre  in  Cherry  Valley.  How  was  Vir- 
giuia  saved  from  a  similar  scene? 

8.  What  expedition  did  tSir   Henry  Clinton  send  oat?    When? 

Against  what  place?  What  force  of  the  Americans  was  at  that 
point?  Under  whose  command?  Why  was  he  defeated? 
What  did  the  English  gain  by  the  battle? 

4.  W  hat  plan  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  adopt  for  the  campaign  of 
1179? 

6.  Where  was  the  first  expedition  sent?  What  acts  did  they  per- 
form? What  place  did  Gov.  Tryon  plunder?  Relate  the  feat 
of  Putnam.     What  plan  did  General  Washington  adopt? 

6.  What  gallant  entf>rprise  was  achieved  by  the  Americans  in  1779? 
Who  commaiiiied  the  expedition?  Describe  the  position  and 
defences  of  Siouy  Point.  Give  an  account  of  its  capture. 
When  ?     Did  the  Americans  hold  the  place  ? 

t.  Relate  the  feat  of  Mnjor  Lei'. 

6.  What  State  undertook  a  private  enterprise?  Against  what 
place?     Relate  the  affair. 

9.  W  hat  exp-'dition  did  Washington  send  oat  this  campaii^n?    Gm 

an  accouut  of  iL     Why  was  this  done  ? 
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SECTION  II. 

0PBRATI0N8  OF  THS  ARMY  IN  GEJRGIA  AND  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1.  The  South,  during  this  campaign  (1779),  was  the 
scene  of  very  active  hostilities,  and  of*  varying  fortunes 
to  the  combatants.  The  Britir^h,  encouraged  by  their 
success  in  Georgia,  and  by  the  apparent  submission 
of  its  inhabitants,  had  established  there  a  consider- 
able iorce  under  Gen.  Provost.  Gen.  Lincoln,  in 
command  of  the  Americans  (most  of  whom  were 
milit.a),  succeeded  in  totally  routing  and  dispersing 
a  large  body  of  Tories,  on  their  way  to  join  tho 
British ;  but  he,  in  turn,  was  surprised  and  deieated 
by  Gen.  Prcvost,  losing  one-fourth  of  his  army. 

Shortly  after  this,  while  Lincoln  was  operating  in 
Georgia,  Prevost,  having  made  a  forced  march,  ap- 
peared before  Charleston,  and  demanded  its  surren- 
der. It  was  manned,  however,  by  three  thousand 
militia,  and  fortified  by  works  and  artillery,  which 
enabled  them  to  keep  tho  British  at  bay  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Lincoln;  then  Prevost  retired.  The  latter 
was  then  attacked  by  Lincoln  with  his  combined 
forces,  but  the  Americans  were  badly  repulsed.  Pre- 
vost then  retired  to  Savannah. 

8IKGS  OV  SAVANNAH  BY  THB  AMERICANS. 

2.  Later  in  the  summer,  Count  d'Estaing  appeared 
in  the  Savannah  river  with  a  large  French  fleet  and 
a  heavy  land  force ^.and,  in  conjunction  with  Gen. 
Lincoln,  laid  siege  to  Savannah.  The  British  making 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  stormy  season  ap- 
proaching. Count  d'Estaing  proposed  the  alternatives 
of  storming  the  place,  or  raising  the  siege.  The 
American  commander  accepted  the  former. 

Consequently,  on  the  9th  of  October  (1779),  the 
storming  party,  consisting  of  3500  French,  and  about 
one  thousand  Americans,  headed  by  D'Estaing  and 
Lincoln,  advanced  to  the  attack.  After  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  fight,  during  which, at  one  time, the  flags 
of  France  and  South  Carolina  were  planted  on  the 
parapet,  tho  assailants  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
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loss.  D'Estaing  was  wounded,  and  Count  Pulaski,  a 
noble  Pole  serving  in  the  American  arm}',  was  killed. 
Sergeant  Jasper,  the  hero  of  Fort  Moultrie,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  while  planting  the  standard  on  the 
walls.  After  this  unsuccessful  assault,  the  French 
Admiral  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Ameri- 
can militia  retired  to  their  homes.  Thus  ended  the 
hostilities  of  this  year  (1779),  during  which  the 
British  seemed  to  aim  only  at  destruction  of  prop- 
erty in  the  North,  but  at  real  conquest  in  the  South. 
The  Americans  were  much  dissatisfied  at  the  result 
of  the  campaign.  With  the  aid  of  the  French,  they 
anticipated  crippling  the  British  so  much,  that  a 
fair  prospect  of  independence  would  appear.  The 
despondency  of  the  people  aided,  and  was  increased 
by,  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-money.  During 
this  year,  it  depreciated  to  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  for 
one  in  specie,  and,during  the  following  year,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  for  one. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ITSO. 

3.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  leaving  General  Knipbausen  in  command  at 
New  York,  set  sail  with  a  large  fleet,  and  seven  or 
eight  thousand  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Charleston,*  South  Carolina.  Early  in  the  spring 
(1780),  ho  left  Savannah,  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  army  on  the  tongue  of  land  in  the  rear  of  Charles- 
ton, and  opened  his  batteries  on  that  place  on  the 
2d  of  April.  At  the  same  time,  his  fleet  passed  the 
forts  in  the  harbor,  and  attacked  the  town  from  the 
direction  of  the  sea.  On  the  approach  of  Clinton, 
General  Lincoln  had -thrown  himself  into  the  towu 
with  a  small  garrison,  having  been  encouraged  by 
the  citizens  in  the  belief  that  the  militia  from  the 
interior  of  the  State  would  come  to  his  relief,  and 
raise  the  siege.  These  expectations  ^ere  not  real- 
ized, however;  for  the  few  who  t^ok  up  arms  :.t 
the  summons  of  Gov.  Rutledije,  could  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  city.  On  the  20ih  of  April  (1780),  tho 
British  commander  w.as  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
two  thousand  men  irom  >Iew  York  under  Corii- 
•wj.l  JH,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  croat  vi^or. 
^•See  M*p,  p.  i9e.  '~~  — 
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STTRBBNDBR  OP 

4.  Finally,  ftftop  part  of  the  city  had  been  dostpoyed 
by  ibe  fii-o  of  tlio  besiegei-a,  tren.  Lincotn  surrendered 
tbe  place.  By  tbis  Bnri'onder  about  iive  tlioueand 
men  and  fourliuiiiirod  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Brilish.  The  i-eiriilars  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  militia  were  released  on 
tboir  parole. 


5.  Aftor  Ibis 
surrender,  Clinton 
established  gar- 
risons throughout 
South  Carolina, 
and  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, offer- 
ing pardon  to  all 
wboshouldreturn 
to  their  allegiance 
totheBrilishdov 
ernment.  Mni  ^ 
of  the  people  auh 
mittod  to  the  ^ 
British  nuthoriti  ' 
and  some  wm 
even  base  cnoiij;b 
to  join  tbe  British 
army,  Clinton 
then  i-eturned  to  New  York,  leaving  Cornwallis  i 
command. 

TTBD  BT  THE    BEVKSE 


6,  Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  injured  his  cause  ma- 
terially. For,  by  his  severe  measures  ;  by  imprison- 
ing many  of  the  prominent  men  throughout  the 
State;  and,  finally,  by  his  proclamation,  requiring 
tho  Provincials  to  join  his  army,  bu  roused  again  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  tho  people,  and 
threw  the  doubtful  back  into  the  American  mni  «. 
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This  spirit  was  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the 
heroic  endaranco  of  the  women,  and  by  their  stead- 
fast patriotism  under  the  heaviest  sufferings. 

Bands  of  patriots  were  organized  in  every  district; 
arms  were  improvised  from  the  rudest  implements ; 
and  detachments  of  the  British  were  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed, whenever  they  were  distant  from  their  regu- 
lar garrisons. 

GUBRILLA  BANDS  OH  MAKIOK  AND  SUMPTBB. 

7.  None  distinguished  themselves  more  in  this 
mode  of  warfare  than  Marion  and  Sumpter.  Living 
in  swamps  and  inaccessible  places,  they  frequently 
sallied  forth  to  strike  a  blow  upon  the  unsuspecting 
British,  and  rarely  without  success.  In  one  of  his 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  Sumpter  almost  anni- 
hilated a  British  regiment  —  reducing  its  numbers 
from  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  nine  men. 
In  this  fight,  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  boy,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States,  served  in  the 
ranks  of  Sumpter's  men. 

Quetiions  for  Examination^ 

1.  Where  were  the  most  active  hoetilities  carried  on  dnrioj^  this 

campaign  ?  Where  had  the  British  established  a  considerable 
force?  Under  whom?  Who  commanded  the  Americans? 
What  success  did  he  meet  with?  What  defeat?  What  place 
did  Prevost  attempt  to  take  by  surprise?  Whj  did  he  not 
jucceed  ?  What  was  the  result  of  Lincoln's  attack  ?  To  what 
point  did  Prevost  retire? 

2.  What  reinforcements  did  the  Americans  receive?    What  place 

did  they  bestefre?  Why  did  they  determine  to  storm  the 
place?  When  did  they  make  the  attack?  What  was  the  force 
of  the  storming  party?  Describe  the  attack.  What  distin- 
guished officer  was  killed  ?  What  is  said  of  Serjieant  Jasper  7 
What  was  the  result  of  the  defeat?  What  seems  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  the  British  during  this  campaign  ?  Why  were  the 
Americans  disappointed  with  the  result  of -the  campaign? 
How  was  their  des|K>ndency  increased  ?  What  was  the  valne 
of  a  Continental  dollar  during  this  year  ?  During  the  follow- 
ing? 
S.  What  expedition  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  lead  from  New  York  at 
the  close  of  1779  ?  When  did  he  proceed  against  Charleston  7 
Where  did  he  establish  his  army  ?  How  did  his  fleet  assist  him  ? 
Who  cmnmaoded  the  Americans  in  the  city  ?  What  hopes  of 
relief  did  he  entertain?  Why  were  not  these  hojies  realized? 
What  reinforcement  reached  the  Bri.ish? 
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4.  Wh^  did  General  Lincoln  surrender f  When?    How  many 
prisoners  did  the  Britisli  obtain  f 

6.  Wliat  coarse  did  Clinton  pursue  after  the  surrender? 

What  proclamation  did  he  publish  ?  What  effect  did 
these  measares  produce  upon  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina? Whom  did  Clinton  leave  in  command  in  South 
Carolina  ? 
8.  How  did  Lord  Cornwallis  injure  the  royal  cause?  How 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  encouraged  ?  How  did  the 
patriota  oarry  on  the  war? 

7.  Who  distinguished  themselves  most  in  this  kind  of  warfkre? 

Describe  their  mode  of  fighting  ?  Relate  the  success  gained 
by  Sumpter?    Who  served  as  a  private  with  Sampler? 


SBCTION  IIL 

AD^ANOI  or  GBNBRAL  GATES  INTO  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Meantime,  Greneral  Gates  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces,  sent  by  Congress  to 
reliever  South  Carolina,  and  was  advancing  through 
^orth  Carolina.  Animated  by  the  approach  of  a 
regular  force,  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard ;  so 
that  when  he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cam- 
den,  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Cbarles- 
ton,  his  army  numbered  nearly  four  thousand  men. 
On  his  approach,  the  English  commander,  Lord 
Hawdon,  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Camden,  and 
Cornwallis  hurried  from  Charleston,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

BATTLE  OF  CAMDEN,  (AUGUST  18.  1780). 

2.  On  the  16th  of  August,  each  commander  hav- 
ing moved  forward  to  surprise  the  other,  they  met, 
and  engaged  in  battle.  At  nearly  the  first  fire,  the 
American  militia,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner, 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  battle,  however,  was  sustained  for  a 
long  time  by  the  regulars,  consisting  mainly  of  Mary- 
landers  under  Baron  de  Kalb,  and  they  did  not  give 
way  until  attacked  by  overpowering  numbers  in 
front,  and  on  both  flanks.  A  total  rout  then  ensued^ 
the  British  cavalry  pressing  so  relentlessly  after  thf^ 
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fugitives,  that  Gates  was  unable  to  rally  the  reni- 
luuit  of  his  arm}',  amounting  to  only  one  hundred 
and  fiity  men,  before  reaching  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Americans  lost  in  this  disastrous  battle, 
about  two  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Baron  do  Xalb  died,  sword  in  hand, 
pierced  by  eleven  wounds. 

CORNWALLIS  ENTEB8  KOBTH  CAROLINA. 

3.  The  Hpirit  of  the  patriots  in  South  Carolina  was 
again  ciushed.  Many  deserted  to  the  British,  and 
Siimpter  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  State  and  retire  with  his  band 
into  North  Carolina. 

Marion,  however,  still  rencained,  accomplishing 
what  he  could  with  the  small  force  which  continued 
to  adhere  to  him.  Lord  Cornwallis,  encouraged  by 
his  victor}',  pressed  on  into  North  Carolina,  hoping 
to  subdue  that  State  before  the  season  for  active  hos- 
tilities should  close.  He  also  detached  Colonel  Fer- 
guson towards  the  western  part  of  that  State,  to  as- 
sist the  Tories  in  that  section. 

BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN*  (OCTOBER  7.  1780). 

4.  Col.  Ferguson,  after  having  collected  a  consider* 
able  number  of  the  Tories,  was  so  hard  pressed  in 
his  retreat  by  partisan  corps,  from  the  mountainous 
<  istricts  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
under  Colonels  Campbell,  Cleveland,  Shelby  and 
Sevier,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  "battle  to  them 
at  King's  Mountain.  Ferguson  posted  his  men  with 
excellent  judgment  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill 
(called  by  him  King's  Mountain  in  honor  of  His  Brit- 
annic Majesty),  and  his  position  was  impregnable  by 
an  attack  from  any  one  point.  The  mountaineers, 
however,  ascended  to  the  attack  from  all  points  at 
once,  and  hence,  as  each  detachment  was  successively 
driven  back  by  the  charge  of  the  British  regulars, 
the  opposite  detachment  gained  ground.  Finally, 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  British, 
the  whole  of  their  army,  amounting  to  about  one 
thousand  men,  was  either  killed  or  captured.  Fer- 
guson himself  fell,  fighting  to  the  last. 

*Se6  Map. 
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Too  much  importance  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
sult of  this  battle.  It  was  like  a  gleam  ot'sunshine  after 
ii  long  and  terrible  storm.  Hitherto,  nothing  but  dis- 
aster and  ruin  had  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Americans  in  the  South.  Their  regular  armies  there, 
had  been  defeated  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
Stato  of  South  Carolina  hud  been  overrun  and  sub- 
dued. Georgia  was  in  but  little  better  condition. 
Cornwallis  was  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  awaiting  the  success  of  this  expedi- 
tion, in  finishing  the  subjugation  of  North  Carolina,  so 
that,  with  his  rear  protected,  he  might  safely  carry 
hisviclorious  arms  into  Virginia,and  reduce  her  to  the 
same  condition  with  her  sister  States  at  the  South. 
This  brilliant  success  at  King's  Mountain,  however, 
roused  tho  flagging  spirits  of  the  patriots,  depressed 
the  Tories,  and  so  startled  Cornwallis,  that  ho  pre- 
cipitately retreated  from  Charlotte  to  Winnsboro', 
South  Carolina,  where  he  went  into  winter  quartern. 
From  this  time  forward,  nothincr  but  success  attended 
the  American  arms;  till,  as  will  be  seen,  the  whole 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  regained,  and 
Cornwallis  ended  his  career  at  Yorktown.  Washing- 
ton's army  was  too  feeble  to  attack  the  British  in 
New  York,  and  hence  he  had  to  confine  his  opera- 
tions to  checking  them  in  their  depredations  upon 
the  surrounding  country. 

ARRIVAL  OF  FRENCH  FLEET  AND  TROOPS. 

5.  Affairs  seemed  to  brighten  for  the  Americans, 
whea  in  July,  Count  de  Eochambeau  arrived  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  hav- 
ing on  board  six  thousand  troops ;  but  the  English 
fleet  was  so  superior,  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

TREASON  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

6.  While  the  troops  were  thus  inactive,  an  event 
occurred  which  nearly  involved  the  Americans  in 
the  loss  of  a  most  important  post.  This  was  the 
treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  This  ofpcer,  at  his  own 
request,  had  been  placed  in  command  at  West  Point,* 

*8e«  Map.  p.  ISS. 
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on  the  Hudson  River,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  Deeming  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  promotion  of  junior  officers  over  him,  and 
being  greatly  involved  in  debt,  he  determined  to 
release  himself  from  the  latter,  and  to  revenge  him* 
self  for  the  formei*,  by  traitorously  surrendering  his 
post  to  the  British. 

MAJOB  AKDb£  BBMT  TO  COMMUNICATB  WITH  ARNOLD. 

7.  Arnold  having  opened  communication  with  Sir 
Hciuy  Clinton  at  New  York,  the  British  commander 
sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Major  Andr^,  up  the  river  in  a 
rOoop  of-war,  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  to 
perfect  the  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  West 
Point.  Andr^  landed  (September  21,  1780);  met 
Arnold,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  surrender  West 
Point  to  Clinton,  on  condition  that  he  received  from 
the  British  Government,  £10,000  and  a  commission 
of  Brigadier-General  in  the  British  army.  The  sloop* 
of-war  having  been  compelled  to  leave,  Andr^  was 
obliged  to  set  out  for  New  York  by  land. 

CAFTUBB  OF  ANDSfi. 

8.  Having  disguised  himself,  and  being  furnished 
with  a  pass  under  an  assumed  name  by  Arnold,  he 
set  out,  and  had  reached  Tarrytown,  thirty  miles 
from  New  York,  without  being  detected  when  he 
was  suddenly  stopped  at  the  outpost  by  three  Ameri* 
can  militia-men,  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert, 
who  demanded  his  pass.  Andrtf,  mistaking  them 
for  Tories,  informed  them  that  he  was  a  British 
officer.  They  immediately  arrested  him,  and,  resist- 
ing all  his  offers  of  enormous  bribes,  carried  him  to 
their  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Jameson.  The 
latter  injudiciously  allowed  Andr^  to  send  a  note  to 
Arnold,  who,  thus  apprised  of  his  danger,  made  his 
escape  to  a  British  vessel.  Washington  shortly  after* 
wards  reached  West  Point,  and  convened  a  board 
of  fourteen  general  officers,  by  whom  Andr^  was 
tried,  convicted  of  being  a  spy,  and  condemned  to 
death. 
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EZECUnON  OF  ANDB^. 

9.  Kotwitbstanding  the  earnest  solicitatioDa  and 
threats  of  Clinton,  General  Washington  approved 
the  sentence,  and  Andrrf  was  accordingly  executed. 
His  captors  received  each  an  annuity  from  Congress 
of  two  hundred  dioUars,  and  likewise  a  silver  medaL 
Arnold  received  the  price  of  his  treason,  and  headed 
several  plundering  expeditions  in  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Benedict  Arnold  was  born  at  Norwich,  in 
the  State  of  Connt^ticut,  and  from  early  youth  was 
more  guided  bj^^  the  rules  of  interest  than  by  the 
strict  principles  of  honor.  Wheii,  in  after  years,  in 
London,  Talleyrand,  a  distinguished  French  states- 
man, banished  from  his  country,  asked  him  for  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  parties  in  the  United  States, 
Arnold  replied,  **  I  was  born,  and  lived  to  the  primp 
of  my  life  in  America,  but  fMW  I  can  call  no  man  in 
America  my  friend," 

MDTINr  AMONO  OONNBCTICUT,  NEW  JBBSET,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

TROOPS. 

10.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  year  (1780),  the 
American  army  suffered  greatly  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. Being  unwilling  to  boar  these  privations,  a 
mutiny  broke  out  in  two  Connecticut  regiments,  who 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  going  to  their 
homes,  {"his  mutiny  afterwards  extended  to  a  New 
Jersey  brigade,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troopsjwho  actually  left  the  army,  and  marched 
to  Princeton.  However,  through  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress, and  Washington,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  their  duty,  and  the  emissaries  who  had 
been  sent  among  them  by  Clinton,  were  given  up 
and  hung.  Shortly  after  these  occurrences,  Congress 
obtained  a  loan  from  Franco  and  Holland,  and  was 
enabled  to  provide  better  for  the  necessities  of  the 
army.  ^— 

Qutsliona  for  Examinatiun, 

I  Whom  did  Congress  send  to  relieve  South  Carolina  ?  How  wai 
be  received  by  the  people?  What  did  his  army  number? 
Where  were  the  British  posted  ?  Describe  the  t>osition  of  Oam- 
den.     Who  cominaaded  the  British  T 

ii 
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3.  When  was  tbe  battle  of  OiAnideii  foogbt?    Describe  the  battle. 

Whore  did  Gates  bait?  iiow  maajr  meo  did  1^  fally  th^re? 
What  waa  the  loss  of  tbe  Ami&ncaDs?  Wb^t  distinguished 
oflicer  was  killed? 
%  What  effvct  did  tbis  defeat  bare  on  tbe  people?  Wheie  did 
Surapter  retire?  Wbat  American  officer  stUl  beld  his  ground 
in  8outb  Carolina?  What  movement  did  Corn wallis  make? 
Where  d  d  he  send  a  detachment?    Under  whom? 

4.  Who  joined  Col.  Ferguson?    By  whom  was  be  pressed  m  his 

retreat?  Where  was  becompelled  to erive  tbeii^  battle?  When  ? 
Describe  the  position  selected  bj  Ferguson.  Wbat  plan  of 
attack  did  the  An)eri(»ns  adopt?  WfaMt  was  tbe  lesoU  of  the 
battle?  Wbat  became  of  Coi.  Ferguson?  Wbat  was  the  sit- 
uation of  tbe  affairs  of  the  Ameriraus  in  the  ^outh,  pievious  to 
tbis  battle?  What  was  CbmwalU;}'  plan?  WImi  effect  did 
the  Tietorj  nt  Kind's  Mountain  produce?  Where  did  Corn- 
wallis  go  into  winter  quarters?  How  did  tbe  American  cause 
pro^rress  after  tbis?  Did  anything  of  military  importance  oc- 
cur in  tbe  North  during  tbis  ('ampiig:n?  Why  did  not  Wash- 
ington attack  New  York  ?     Wbat  plan  did  be  adopt  ? 

9  Wbat  reinforcement  arrived  to  tlte  Americans?  Why  eould 
I  hey  not  accomplish  anything? 

^  Wbat  startling  event  occurred  nt  this  time?  What  post  did 
Arnold  command  ?  Why  was  it  an  important  point?  What 
induce<l  bim  to  commit  his  treasontible  dct? 

7  Whom  did  Clinton  send  to  communicate  w>tb  Arnold?     Wbat 

terms  did  Arnold  demand  7  How  did  Andre  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  ? 

8  What  precautions  did  be  take?    Where  was  be  stopped?    By 

whom?    How  did  Andre  discover  himself?    What  did  the 

militia-men  do  witb  bim  ?    How  did  Arnold  manatee  to  escape? 

By  whom  was  Andr^  tried  ?    Wbiit  was  his  sentettce? 
&,  Was  it  carried  into  effect  ?    How  were  bis  captors  rewarded  ? 

How  did  the  British  reward  Arnold?    \yhere  was  he  born? 

Relate  his  interview  witb  Talleyrand, 
l^  How  did  the  American  army  suffeir  in  1780?    Wbere  did  a 

mutiny  break  out?    To  wbfl4  troops  did  it  extend?    What 

was  their  conduct?   How  were  they  induced  to  return  ?   Wbere 

did  Congress  obtain  a  loan  at  tbis  time  7 


CHAPTBK  XXI. 

DEVOLUTION   CONTINUED. 


SECTION  I. 

•CNVBAL  GREVNl  APPOIMTBD  TO  COMMAND  IIV  THI  8017TH. . 

1.  After  tbe  defeat  at  Camden,  Gates  was  super- 
seded  in  the  command  of  the  American  forces  in  the 
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South,  by  General  Greene,  an  able  officer,  Greene, 
having  collected  about  two  thousand  troops,  estab- 
li.-hed  himself  in  North  Carolina  and  sent  half  of 
them,  tinder  Morgan,  into  South  Carolina.  Corn- 
wallis  sent  Tarleton,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  to 
iiUack  Uorgan. 


QEKKRAIi  KATaAHIBI. 


B&TTLB  OP  COWPENS*  (JAH  11,  tm). 

2.  Tarleton    oneountt'red   Morgan  at    the    "  Coff- 

gins,"  attacked  him  fiercely,  but  the  line  of  the 
ritish  was  broken  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  under  Col. 
Washington,  and  their  army  was  routed,  with  a  losa 
of  six  hundred  men.  Cornwallisthen  advanced  upon 
Morgan  with  his  whole  army.  The  latter  retreated 
across  tbo  Catawba,  where  Greene  joined  him  and 
took  command.  The  Catawba  was  swollen  by 
rains  and  delayed  Oornwallis.  Greene,  whose  whole 
force  was  inferior  to  the  British  army,  continued 
his  ruti'cat  across  the  Yadkin.  He  wna  joined 
by  the  rest  of  his  force  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
and  by  rapid  marches,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
his   rear-guard  across    the  Dun  juitt  as  the  van  of 
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the  British  army  came  up.  Lord  Cornwallis  then 
gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  retired  to  Hillsborough, 
arriving  there  on  the  14th  of  February  (1781). 

PHOCLAUATIOM  OF  CORNWALLIS 

3.  At  this  place  the  British  commander  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  published  a  proclamation, 
offeriUij  pardon  to  all  who  should  join  it.  General 
Greene,  apprehensive  that  many  of  the  disaffected 
would  unite  with  the  British,  recrossed  the  Dan, 
and  b}'  the  judicious  postini^  of  his  detachments, 
prevented  the  Tories  from  rising. 

BATTLE  OF  GUILFORD  G.  B.  (MAKCH  IS.  llSt). 

4.  Having  been  reinforced  by  militia  and  regular^ 
till  his  army  amounted  to  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  Greene,  on  the  15th  of  March,  offered 
battle  to  Cornwallis  at  Guilford  C.  H.  As  on  former 
occasions,  at  the  very  first  fire  the  militia  broke  and 
fled ;  but  the  regulars,  after  allowing  the  runaways 
to  pass  to  the  rear,  closed  their  ranks,  and  gallantly 
sustained  the  fight  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  However, 
British  discipline  finally  gained  the  day,  and  Greene 
was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  army  three  miles  from 
the  field.  Cornwallis  lost  six  hundred  men  in  this 
Engagement,  and  was  so  much  crippled  by  it,  that 
he  was  unable  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  hence 
retreated  to  Wilmington. 

CORNWALLIS  UAR0HB8  TO  TIRaiNIA. 

5.  After  resting  here  a  few  days,  Cornwallis,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  ri781),  marched  toward  Vir- 
ginia, to  co-operate  with  Arnold,  who  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bichmond,  with  a  force  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  British,  on  a  plundering  expedition.  General 
Greene  followed  Cornwallis  as  far  as  Deep  river, 
and  then,  correctly  thinking  that  in  Virginia  the 
British  General  would  bo  within  striking  distance  of 
General  Washington,  he  determined  to  advance  into 
South  Carolina,  and  recover  possession  of  that  State. 
■Ho  accordingly  advanced  upon  Camden.     Here,  Lord 
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fiawdon,  who  had  been  loft  by  Cornwallis  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  was  Htationed  with  a  force  of  nine  himdrod 
men.  lie  had  established  a  lino  of  posts  between 
this  place  and  Charleston,  and  also  towards  the  west- 
ern parts  of  South  Carolina. 

BATTLE  OF  HOBKIKK'8  HILL.  (APRIL  25,  1781) 

,  6.  General  Greene  took  position  with  his  army  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  within  a  few  miles  of  Camden.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  Haw- Jon  attacked  him  here,  and, 
after  a  short  fight,  drove  the  Americaiis  from  the 
field.  Greene,  however,  withdrew  in  ^ood  order, 
and,  avoiding  a  general  engagement  thereafter,  occu- 
pied his  troops  so  successfully  in  cuttinir  off  liawdoii's 
supplies,  that  the  army  of  the  latter  suffered  greatly. 

ATTACK  ON  FORT  MOTTE  BY  MARION. 

7.  During  these  operations,  Marion,  reinforced  by 
JGk  detachment  from  Greene,  attacked  Fort  Motte,  the 
residence  of  a  Whig  lady,  which  the  British  had 
seized  and  fortified.  Being  unable  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  Marion  was  induced  by  Mrs.  Motte,  to  at- 
tempt to  burn  it,  this  patriotic  lady  even  furnishing 
the  bow  and  arrows  with  which  the  lighted  tow 
was  shot  upon  the  roof.  Thus  severely  pressed,  the 
British  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  victors  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  the  fire.  Owing  to  the  loss 
of  this  plan«»,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  his 
army.  Lord  Ruwdon  retreated  from  Camden  towards 
Charleston,  e^ad  likewise  evacuated  all  his  other  posts, 
except  Augusta  and  Ninety-Six. 

BIEQB  OF  17INETT-8IX.  (MAY  2S.  1781). 

8.  Augusta  was  besieged,  and  soon  capitulated  to 
Col.  PicktMJS..  Ninety-Six,  situated  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  north-west  from  Charle>toii,  was 
garrisoned  by  five  hundred  and  fifiy  Tories  under 
Col.  Cruger.  Gen.  Greene  laid  siege  to  it  on  the 
22d  of  May,  and  pressed  his  works  vigorously,  the 
garrison  making  a  gallant  resistance.  Loi*d  h*aw<ion, 
however,  approached  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
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men,  recently  arrived  from  Ireland,  ana  compelled 
Greene  to  retreat,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
assault  upon  the  place.  Rawdon  pursuing,  Greene 
was  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Ennoree.  Many 
of  his  officer^  dcHpairing  of  success,  advised  him  to 
retreat  to  Virginia;  but  the  gallant  patriot,  inspired 
by  his  indomitable  resolution,  replied,  *'I  will  recover 
South  Carolina,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  In  pur- 
suance of  this  ouject,  he  still  kept  his  army  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  British,  and  so  harassed  the  latter  by 
means  of  his  detachments  under  Marion,  Sumpter, 
and  others,  that  Rawdon  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
successively  all  his  posts,  and  retire  towards  Charles- 
ton. 

BATTLK  OF  KUTA^W  BPBINOS.  (8BFT£MBEB  8. 1181). 

9.  At  Butaw  Springs,  about  forty-eight  miles 
from  that  city.  General  Greene,  his  army  liavini^ 
been  reinforced  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
attacked  the  British  army  on  September  the  8th,  at 
that  time  under  the  command  of  Col.  Stuart.  At 
the  outset  of  the  engagement,  the  American  army 
was  victorious  at  every  point,  and  drove  the  Britinh 
from  the  field  with  heavy  loss.  Thinking  the  victory 
won,  however,  the  Americans  scattered  to  plunder, 
andyin  this  disorganized  condition,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  British  who  had  rallied,  and  were  in  turn 
driven  from  the  field.  It  was  a  costly  victory, 
however,  for  the  British  lost  eleven  hundred  men, 
while  the  Americans  only  lost  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  Col.  Stuart,  on  the  following  day,  destroyed 
hi^  stores,  and  retired  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Charleston. 

HONOR  DUB  TO  OBNBRAL  GREBNB. 

10.  Thus  terminated  the  campaign  in  South  Caro- 
lina, one  which  reflects  imperishable  honor  upon  the 
name  of  General  Greene.  He  commenced  it  with  a 
beaten  and  disheartened  army,  inferior  in  numbers 
and  discipline  to  the  enemy,  and  far  inferior  to  them 
in  the  equipments  necessary  for  an  army.  The 
enemy,  in  addition  to  their  advantage  in  numbers, 
also  occupied  strongly  fortified  positions  throughout 
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the  State*  From  all  of  these,  except  Charleston, 
they  were  driven,  and  the  whole  of  the  State  was 
regained  for  the  American  cause.  Though  beaten 
in  many  engagements,  Greene  was  never  for  a  moment 
disheartened,  and  never  flagged  in  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  free  the  State  fVom  the  enemy.  His  achieve- 
ments were  rightly  appreciated  by  his  Government. 
Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  and  a  captured 
British  standard. 


QueHimiM  far  BnaminaUon. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Gates  in  command  at  the  South  T    Whnt 

disposition  did  General  Greene  make  of  his  forces  in  Jan- 
uary, 1781 T  Whom  did  Cornwallis  send  against  General 
Morgan  t     With  how  large  a  force? 

2.  When  was  the  battle  of  Cowpens  fought  T  Who  commenced 

the  altack  T  Describe  the  oattle.  W'hat  did  the  British 
lose?  What  plan  did  Cornwallis  adopt?  Where  did 
Morgan  retreat?     Where  did  Greene  meet  him  ? 

a.  What  proclamation  did  he  publish  ?  How  did  Greene  pre- 
vent the  Tories  from  joining  the  British  ? 

4.  What  did  Greene's  army  number  at  this  time?  Where  did 
he  offer  battle?  When  ?  Describe  the  battle.  What  was 
the  loss  of  Cornwallis?    To  what  point  did  he  retreat? 

6.  What  course  did  Cornwallis  now  adopt?  What  expedition 
did  he  expect  to  unite  with  in  Virginia?  Why  did  n(»t 
Greene  follow  htm?  What  course  did  he  adopt?  Upon 
what  post  did  he  first  advance?  Who  commanded  the  ' 
Britisn  in  South  Carolina?  How  many  men  had  he  at 
Camden  ?    Where  had  he  established  posts  ? 

6.  Where  did  Greene  take  position  with  nis  army?    When 

did  the  British  attack  him?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
battle?     What  plan  did  Greene  adopt  alter  that? 

7.  Describe  Marion's  attack  on  Fort  Motte.     What  induced 

Kawdon  to  retreat?    What  posts  did  he  still  retain  ? 

8.  What  posts  surrendered  to  Colonel  Pickens?  Describe  the 

location  of  Ninety-Six.  By  whom  was  it  garrisoned? 
When  did  General  Greene  besiege  it?  What  prevented 
its  capture?  Where  did  Greene  retreat  before  the  British  ? 
What  reply  did  he  make  to  his  desponding  officers?  What 
plan  did  Ife  pursue?    What  effect  was  produced  by  it? 

9.  When  was  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  fought?    Uow  far 

from  Charleston?  What  was  Greene's  force?  Describe 
the  battle.  What  was  the  loss  of  each  army  ?  Where  did 
the  British  retire? 

10.  Why  is  great  honor  due  to  General  Greene  for  his  cam- 
pai^n?    How  was  he  rewiirded  by  Congress? 
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SECTION  IL 

OPKBATIONB  OF  LORD  00RNWALLI8  19  TIR6INIA. 

1.  It  has  been  previonsly  stated  that  Cornwallis 
had  set  oat  from  Wilmiugton  for  Yirginia,  leaving 
Bawdon  to  hold  South  Carolina.  On  the  20th  of 
May  (1781),  he  arrived  at  Petersborg,  where  he  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforcements.  Croseing  the 
James  river  below  Richmond,  he  moved  into  Hanover 
County,  and  endeavored  to  bring  La  Fayette  to  a 
general  engagement.  The  latter  had  been  placed  by 
Washington  in  command  of  the  American  foix^es  in. 
Virginia,  but  his  army  was  so  inferior  in  numbers 
that  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Cornwallis,  and  eon- 
tented  himself  with  watching  the  movements  of  the 
British  comnmnder,  and,  to  all  the  extent  in  his 
power,  prevented  his  depredations  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country.  La  Fayette  bad  to  contend  with 
other  dilficuUies  besides  the  hostilities  of  the  publio 
enemy;  His  army  was  composed  largely  of  men 
from  the  Northern  States,  and  the  dissatisfaction  nf, 
fighting  in  a  different  State  from  their  own,  induced 
nutmbers  of  them  to  desert. 

OOBNWALLIS  TAKES  POSmON  AT  TORKTOWN.* 

2.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Cornwallis  received  orders  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  occupy  and  fortify  Yorktown 
with  his  army,  as  an  advantageous  base  for  his  future 
operations.  In  pursuance  of  these  ordere,  Corn- 
wallis proceeded  to  Yorktown,  and  commenced  to 
throw  up  extensive  fortifications  there,  which  he 
was  destined  never  to  leave,  except  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.. 

WASHINGTON  MARCHES  TO  YIROINIa! 

•       .         ' 

3.  In  May  of  this  year  (1781)^,  General  Washing- 
ton had  agreed  npon  a  plan  with  the  leader  of  the 
French  troops  in  EJiode  Island,  Count  de  Boebam- 
b^au,  in  accordance  with  which,  they,  with  their 
combined  forces,  were  to  lay  sioge  to  Nevf  York,  aa 
^is^ted;  by  a  large  fleet,  soon  expected  in  the  Amt^ri 

•  See  Map.  .  •  '        ^ 
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can  vraters.  Contrary  to  expectation,  however,  this 
fleet,  under  Count  de  Grasse,  appeared  off  the  Oap^a 
of  Virginia,  instead  of  Staten  Island,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  other  reasons,  led  Washington  to  change 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  to  march  south  upon 
Cornwallis:  Theretbre,  on  the  19th  of  July,  he 
marched  from  New  York ;  and  so  confident  was  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  that  the  movement  .was  only  a  feint, 
and  that  the  real  point  of  attack  was  New  York  city, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  American 
army.  As  soon  as  Clinton  perceived  the  real  object 
of  the  movement  of  Washington,  he  sent  Arnold  on 
a  plundering  expedition  to  Connecticut,  hoping  to 
compel  the  return  of  the  American  army.  Failing, 
however,  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Cornwallis,  with  instructions  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  po^ssible^  and  promising  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. I 

SIBOB  OF  YOBKTOWM. 

4.  On  the  30th  of  September  (1781),  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  appeared 
before  Yorktown,  and  cominenced  its  siege:  the 
mouth  of  York  Kiver  having  been  previously  block- 
aded by  Count  de  Grasse.  As  soon  as  his  heavy  ar- 
tillery arrived,  Washington  commenced,  and  kept 
up  without  intermission,  a  heavy  and  destructive 
fire  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  the  allied  armies  commencied  their  second 
parallel,  and^in  their  new  position,  were  so  much  an- 
noyed by  two  redoubts  of  the  British,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  storm  them. 

STOBMING  OF  REDOUBTS. 

5.  In  order  to  inspire  the  troops  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  one  redoubt  was  attacked  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  other  by  the  French.  The  former,  led 
by  La  Fayette,  accomplished  their  object  with  but 
small  loss ;  but  the  French,  having  a  larger  garrison 
to  attack,  last  more  than  one  hundred  men  in  gain- 
ing the  red  >ubt. 
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OORNWALIJg  ATTSMPT8  TO  B80APB. 

6.  After  making  an  nnsnccessfal  sally  i]])Oh  tlie 
works  of  the  allies,  Lord  Coruwallis  attempted  to 
escape  with  his  army.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
October,  he  commenced  the  transportation  of  his 
army  over  York  Kiver,  to  Gloucester  Point,  with  the 
intention  of  thence  marching  northward.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  his  first  detachment  had  hardly 
landed  on  the  opposite  side,  when  a  terrible  storm 
arose,  which  seatLoi*ed  his  transports,  and  prevented 
him  from  crossing  the  rest  of  his  army. 

817BKBNDER  OF  COBNWALUS  lOCTOBBB  Hi  tSlX 

7.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  brought  the  troops 
back  to  Torktown,  and^  seeing  no  chance  of  escape^ 
he,  on  the  19th  of  October,  surrendered  his  array, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor^  to  the  commanders 
of  the  allies.  The  scene  of  the  surrender  was  an 
imposing  spectacle.  General  Lincoln,  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  eighteen  months  before,  at 
ChariestoUy  was  deputed  by  Washington  to  receive 
the  sword  of^the  British  commander.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  however,  was  so  ovei*come  with  mortification  at 
the  sad  termination  of  his  hitherto  successful  career, 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  person  on  the  field,  but 
surrendered  his  sword  through  General  O'Hara. 
Seven  thousand  British  were  surrendered  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  allied  armies  at  that  time  amounted 
to  eleven  thousand  Americans,  and  five  thousand 
French.  Five  days  after  the  capitulation,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  appeared  off  the  Capes  with  a  large  fleet, 
and  seven  thousand  troops ;  but  on  hearing  of  the 
surrender,  he  returned  to  New  York.  The  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  virtually  terminated  the  war. 
The  British  continued  to  hold  New  York,  Charieston, 
and  Savannah,  but  did  not  attempt  any  military 
operations  in  the  surrounding  country. 

JOT  OF  TBS  PSOPLB. 

8.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  people,  as 
the  news  of  the  surrender  spread  through  the  coun- 
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try.  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General 
Washington,  his  officers,  and  men,  and,  on  the  24th 
day  ot*  October  (1781),  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  House  of  God,  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
success  that  had  been  gained. 


Questions  for  Uzamination, 

1.  What  point  did  Corawallis  reach  in  May,  17817    What  roate 

did  be  then  take?  Who  commaDded  the  Americans  in  Vir- 
ginia? Why  did  La  Fayette  avoid  a  general  engagement? 
What  course  did  he  pursue?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Noriherti  troops? 

2.  What  point  did  (.'ornwallia  proceed  to  fortify  ? 

3.  What  plan  had  Washington  agreed  upon  with  the  French  Oen« 

eral,  in  May,  1781?  What  disconcerted  tiiis  plan?  What 
plan  was  finally  adopted?  Why  did  not  CI  utuu  follovsr  Gen- 
eral Wasliington  in  his  march  to  the  South  ?  How  did  be  en- 
deavor to  bring  Washington  back?  What  instructions  did  he 
send  to  Cornwallis? 

4.  When  did  the  allies  commence  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ?    How 

was  York  River  blockaded?    When  was  the  secoud  parallel 
commenced  ? 
6.  Describe  the  attack  upon  the  redoubts. 

6.  How  did  Cornwallis  try  to  escape  ?    Why  did  he  not  succeed  ? 

7.  When  did  Cornwallis  surrender  ?    Descriite  the  scene  at  the  sur- 

lender.  How  many  British  were  surrendered  ?  What  did  the 
allied  army  numt'Cr  ?  What  reinforcement  arrived  for  the  Brit- 
ish live  days  atier  the  surrender  ?  What  effect  was  produced  by 
the  surtender  of  CurnwaLis?  What  pusts  did  the  British  still 
hold? 

8.  What  was  doae  by  Congress  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender? 


SECTION  III. 

HOUSB  OF  COMMONS.  FAVOR  PBAOl. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  losses  the  British 
arms  had  met  with,  the  King  of  England  and  his 
Cabinet  obstinately  determined  to  continue  the  war. 
This  intention  was  ably  contested  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  distinguished 
Htatesraen.  Finally,  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
who  were  groaning  under  the  heavy  taxation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  prevailed  so  far  upon  the  House 
of  Coinnioiis,  that  in  March  (1782),  a  resolution  was 
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passed,  deiilaririg  "  that  whosoever  stould  advise  his 
Majesty  to  any  further  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
the  Colonies  of  North  America,  should  be  considered 
as  a  public  enemy."  In  consequence  of  this,  Lord 
North  resigned,  and  the  succeeding  ministry  took 
immediate  steps  towards  bringing  about  a  peace. 

NEaOTIATIOMS  FOB  PBACB. 

2.  Negotiations  were  opened  at  Paris  between 
Messrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  Messrs.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
and  Henry  Laurens,  ou  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

PEACE  DSCLABED  (SEPT.  1. 1788). 

3.  After  tedious  and  intricate  discussions,  the  pre- 
liminarj'  articles  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  30th  of 
November  (1782),  but  the  definitive  treaty  was  not 
signed  before  the  3d  of  September  of  the  following 
year  (1783).  By  this  treaty.  Great  Bntain  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  granted 
them  a  liberal  extent  of  territory,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Ou  the  19th 
of  April  (1783),  eight  years  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  Gen.  Washington  caused 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  be  proclaimed  through* 
out  the  An^erican  camp. 

TUK  BaiTISU  EVAOdATE  THE  UNITED  8TATB8. 

4.  On  the  25th  of  November  (1783),  the  British 
evacuated  New  York  city,  and  General  Washington 
took  formal  possession  of  it ;  tearing  down  the  British 
ensign,  and  raising,in  its  place,the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

OPERATIONS  Of  THE  AMERICAN  NAVT. 

6.  In  order  to  prevent  interruption  in  the  narra* 
tive  of  the  events  of  this  war,  no  mention  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  Americans. 
Those  will  bo  here  briefly  stated.  The  resources  of 
the  United  States  Government  being  very  limited, 
and  their  attention  being  more  pressingly  occupiea 
oy  operations  upon  land.  Congress  organized  but  a 
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small  regular  navy,  and  most  of  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of.  the  enemy  upon  the  capture  of  the  several  sea- 
ports. But  this  vv'us  more  than  compensated  by  the 
destruction  of  British  commerce, through  privateers 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  on 
war  with  the  British. 

IBXPLOrrS  OF  john  paul  jonbs. 

6.  The  most  noted  and  deservingly  celebrated  name 
that  occurs  in  the  naval  history  of  this  war,  is  that 
of  John  Paul  Jones.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Americans  early  in 
the  war.  He  soon  gained  for  himself  a  distinguished 
name  by  the  capture  of  sixteen  prizes  in  less  than 
two  months.  In  April  (1778),  he,  while  in  command 
of  the  brig  Ranger  (eighteen  guns),  captured  the 
British  sloo]>-oi-war  Drake  (twenty  guns),  which 
had  been  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
Jones. 

COMBAT  BBTWBRN  TUB  SBRAPIS  AND  BON  HOMME  RICHARD. 

7.  But  his  greatest  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the 
tSerapis,  carrying  forty-four  guns,  on  September  23d 
(1779).  This  fight  was  long  and  closely  contested, 
and  both  ships  were  frequently  on  fire.  Finally, 
Captain  Jones,  perceiving  that  his  vessel,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richardy  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  seized 
an  opportunity  to  lash  her  to  the  enemy's  vessel,  and 
then  resolutely  continued  the  fight  till  the  colors  of 
the  Serapis  were  lowered.  His  own  vessel  sank  as 
soon  as  he  took  possession  of  the  prize. 

DISCONTENT  IN  THB  ARHT. 

8.  Great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  American 
army,  previous  to  their  disbandment,  on  account  of 
the  slowness  of  Congress  in  paying  them  for  their 
services.  In  fact,  it  existed  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  threats  were  made  of  compelling  Congress  by 
force  of  arms  to  redress  their  grievances.  Some 
ofiicers  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  General 
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Washington  to  make  him  king,  and  to  establish  his 
authority  by  means  of  the  army.  General  Washing- 
ton at  once  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  used 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  allay  the  discontent.  In 
this  he  finally  succeeded,  and  the  armj*^  accepted  the 
promise  of  Congress  to  pay  them  in  full  at  a  future 
date. 

iiiSBAKDMENT  OF  THB  A.BMT  (KOVEMBER  8.  1783). 

9.  On  the  3d  of  November  (1783),  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, the  army  was  disbanded,  and  they  retired 
peaceably  to  their  homes. 

WA8Q1N0T0N  TAKES  LEAYS  OP  DIS  OFFIGECS. 

10.  Previous  to  his  departure  to  deliver  up  bis 
Command  to  Congress,  General  Washington  assem- 
bled his  officers  at  Francis*  Tavern,  in  New  York, 
and  there  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  them. 
Filling  a  glass  of  wine,  and  addressing  them,  he  said : 
"  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take 
my  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your 
latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your 
former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable." 
Each  one  then  came  forward,  and,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks,  pressed  the  hand  of  his  beloved 
commander.  Then,  following  him  to  Whitehall,  they 
silenth'-  and  sadly  watched  him  as  he  moved  in  his 
barge  towards  the  Jersey  shore. 

WASHINGTON  RESIGNS  HIS  COMMISSION  (DECEMBBB  28,  1788). 

11.  Washington  then  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where 
Congress  was  in  session,  stopping  only  a  few  days  in 
Philadelphia  to  deliver  his  account  of  personal  ex- 
penses to  the  comptroller.  They  amounted  to  £11,311, 
every  item  of  which  was  entered  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. On  the  19th  of  December,  he  arrived  at 
Annapolis,  and  on  the  23d  (1783),  he  resigned  his 
cemmission  as  commander-in-chief,  into  the  hands  of 
Congress,  and  retired  to  his  mansion  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. Such  a  spectacle  has  rarely  ever  been  wit- 
nessed before  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  of  a  man, 
•irraed  with  almost  supreme  authority,  voluntarily 
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resigning  it,  and  retiring  into  the  shades  of  private 
Ui'e. 

OONDITION  OF  TUB  PBOPLB. 

12.  When  the  war  closed,  the  General  and  State 
Governments  were  heavily  in  debt.  In  order  to  pay 
even  the  interest  on  these  debts,  it  became  necessary 
to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  which  were 
the  more  oppressive,  as  every  individual  had  beeu 
very  much  impoverished  by  the  war.  Their  suffer- 
ings finally  drove  the  people  in  some  sections  into 
open  rebellion. 

RBBKLL10N  IN  MASSACUD8BTT3. 

13.  In  August  (1784),  a  band  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred insurgents  assembled  in  arms  at  Northampton^ 
Massachusetts,  took  possession  of  the  Court-house, 
and  expelled  the  Court,  in  order  to  prevent  the  issue 
of  executions.  In  the  following  month,  the  insur- 
rection assumed  a  more  formidable  shape.  Daniel 
Shay,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Kevolutionary 
army,  was  in  command  of  the  insurgents.  At  their 
head,  he  marched  into  Springfield,  and  'compelled 
the  Supreme  Court  to  adjourn.  He  was  o.i  the  point 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  public  arKonal  there, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  General  Shepherd  at  the 
head  of  the  militia  raised  by  the  State  Government; 
and  his  followers  were  dispersed.  Fourteen  of  the 
ringleaders  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
but  were  finallv  pardoned.  This  was  termed  **Mhay*ri 
l^obellion." 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  course  did  the  British  Cabinet  determine  to  pnrrreT 

Who  opposed  it  in  the  House  of  Goinmons  ?  What  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Cummons?  What  induced  them 
to  this?    What  effect  was  produced  by  this  resolution  ? 

2.  Where  were  negotiations  for  peace  opened?    Who  were  th#» 

commissioners  on  the  part  of  England  ?    Of  the  United  States  ? 

3.  When  was  ibe  definitive  trt-aty  signed  ?    AVhat  were  the  terms  of 

the  treaty?     When  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  proclaimed? 

4.  When  did  the  British  evacuate  the  United  Slates? 

6.  VVhj  did  not  the  Americans  have  a  larger  navy?    What  became 
of  the  few  naval  vessels  they  had  ?    How  were  they  compen 
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6  Who  is  the  most  noted  American  naral  commander  darin<^  the 
Revolutionary  war?  Of  what  country  was  he  a  native?  How 
did  he  first  distinguish  himself?  What  vessel  did  he  capture 
in  April,  1778? 

T    What  was  his  trreatest  exploit?     When?    Describe  the  battle. 

8.  Why  was  the  American  army  discontented  ?     What  threat  did 

they  niMke?  What  prupusition  Wiis  made  to  Gen.  Washinor- 
ton  ?  What  was  his  reply  to  it?  How  did  he  succeed  with 
the  arm\  ? 

9.  When  was  the  army  disbanded? 

10.  I >escril»e  ihe  pjtriiujr  of  Washington  with  hi^  officers. 

II  With  whom  did  he  have  an  interview  at  Philadelphia?  What 
act  did  he  fterfurm  at  Annapolis?  Where  did  he  retire  after- 
wards?    What  is  said  ot'  this  act? 

12.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  General  and  State  Governments 
At  the  close  of  the  war?     What  is  said  of  the  taxation  ? 

13.  What  was  done  by  insurgents  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts? 
Relate  Hhay '  s  Rebel  1  ioo . 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


FOBMATION  OF  TUB  CONSTITVTIOUT,  AND  WASSINQTOS'JS 

AD  Mima  THAT  JON. 


SECTION  I. 

CONVENTION  AT  ANNA.POLIS  (BEPTEMBBB.  Tm, 

t.  Though  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation  **  had 
served  every  purpose,  whilst  a  common  danger 
threatened,  yet  now  that  peace  bad  arrived^  and 
the  interests  of  the  several  States  began  to  clash, 
they  were  found  inadequate  for  the  times.  By  these 
"  Articles,"  Congresi  hud  no  authority  to  enforce  its 
Acts,  and  hence,  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  dia- 
regurdcd.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  five  of  the 
Middle  States  ussembled  at  Annapolis  in  Septem- 
ber (1786).  These  delegates,  with  a  view  to  the 
thorough  reform  of  the  Grovernment,  and  in  order 
that  all  the  Stales  should  be  represented,  petitioned 
Congress  to  call  a  General  Convention.  Congress 
accordihiily  passed  a  resolution,  recommending  a 
General  UuiivciiLioii   to  bo  held  at  Piiiladelphiai  to 
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take  into  consideration  the  changes  which  seemed 
(o  be  necessary  in  the  Government. 

FOBMATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COKSTITUTION  (lISfT). 

2.  This  Convention,  in  which  all  the  States  were 
represented,  except  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  25Lh  of  May,, 1787.  VV^ashington  \vi\q 
nnanimously  elected  President  of  this  Convention. 
The  most  distinguised  men  of  the  country  were 
found  among  its  members.  Among  others  were 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  JTay,  Randolph,  and  the 
Leee^-  but  the  leading  spirits  were  Madison  and 
Hamilton. 

.       ,       FEBBRALIST^,  AND  ANTI-FEDERALISTS. 

3.  In  framing  the  proposed  Constitution,  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  existed.  One  party,  called  the 
federalists,  favored  the  formation  of  a  strong  Cen- 
tral Government ;  another,  the  Anti-Federalists,  op- 
posed 'such,  as  tending  to  endanger  the  liberties 
of  the  several  States.  Again,  the  small  States  de- 
manded an  equal  representation  in  the  Government 

.  with  the  large  States.  This  latter  controversy  was 
finally  compromised  Jby  allowing  the  small  States  an 
eqtial  representation  in  the  Senate,  but  a  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  only  in  pror 
portion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants. 

STtlUOGLB  FOE  POWER  BETWEEN  TUB  SRGTIONS. 

4.  But  by  far  the  stormiest  discussions  took  place 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  members,  as 
to  the  relative  power  which  their  respective  sec- 
tions should  have  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Through  the  equality  of  representation  by  States  in 
the  Senate,  the  North  had  a  majority  in  that  branch. 
Hence,  the  Southern  members  demanded  that,  in  ap- 
portioning  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the 
second  branch  of  Congress,  the  whole  number  of  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  should  be  counted  in  the  popu- 
lation. This  would  have  given  the  Soiith  a  small 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  and  ^ould  have  served 
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as  a  check  to  the  power  of  the  North  in  the  Senate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  members,  desiring 
their  section  to  have  the  control  of  both  branches  of 
Congress,  opposed  the  representation  of  the  slaves 
altogether.  Finally,  however,  a  compromise  was  ef- 
fected ;  the  South  waiving  her  right  to  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  her  slaves,  and  agreeing  that  only  three- 
fiflhs  of  them  should  be  counted  in  her  representa- 
tion. She,  however,  opposed  the  demand  of  the 
North,  that  Congress  should  apportion  the  represen- 
tation, as  this  would  have  given  the  Northern  ma^ 
jority  the  means  of  perpetuating  their  power;  and 
finally  obtained  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  provid- 
ing that  the  right  of  representation  should  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  population,  as  ascertained  by 
a  regularly  recurring  census.  It  was  upon  this  con- 
sideration that  the  South  waived  her  right  to  a  full 
representation' of  her  slaves,  and  consented  to  enter 
a  government  in  which  the  North  had  a  controlling 
majority ;  as  she  hoped  in  a  short  time,  by  the  in- 
crease of  her  population,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  fact,  her  population 
was  increasing  at  that  time  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  North  ;  and  it  was  the  expectation  of  all,  that 
the  South,  through  the  greater  J)roductivene88  of  her 
soil,  would  continue  to  gix)w  more  rapidly  in  her 
population  than  the  North. 

The  discussion  of  the  several  articles  was  carried  on 
with  closed  door^,  and  lasted  for  four  months.  When 
the  articles  of  the  agreement  were  finally  settled,  it 
was  determined,  that,  as  soon  as  nine  of  the  States 
should  accede  to  this  agreement  or  compact,  the  pro- 
posed government  should  go  into  operation. 

PSOYIBIONS  OF  THl  OONSIITUTION. 

6.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Constitution  thus 
framed,  are  as  follows:  *" The  legislative  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
and   House  of  Representatives;    the    latter  to   be 

chosen  for  two  j'curs  by  electors,  qualified  to  choose 

* — 

•  Webster. 
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representatives  to  the  State  Legislatures,  and  each 
of  them  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  be  at  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  State  from  which  chosen. 
The  number  of  representatives  is  allotted  to  each 
State  according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  minimum  number  for  one  representative  is  thirty 
thousand,  and  the  maximum  number  is  varied  each 
census,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  present  number  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

f ORMATION  OF  THB  8BNAT1. 

6.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  persons  fV*om 
each  State,  who  are  chosen  by  its  own  Legislature 
for  six  years.  After  their  assembling,  they  are  divided 
as  equally  as  possible  into  three  classes.  The  seats 
of  the  first  class  are  vacated  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
those  of  the  second  at  the  termination  of  four  years, 
and  those  of  the  third,  at  the  expiration  of  six  years. 
A  Senator  must  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  nine  years*  The  Vice-President  presides  over 
the  Senate,  but  has  only  a  casting  vote;  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  chooses  its  presiding  officer, 
who  is  styled  Speaker.  Ail  impeachments  are  tried 
before  the  Senate.  Congress  is  required  to  sit  as 
often  as  once  a  year,  and  their  session  usually  oom- 
mences  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

POWBBS  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

7.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  chooses  its  own 
Speaker,  and  other  officers,  and  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  impeaching  public  officers,  and  originating 
bills  for  raising  a  revenue.  The  Yice-Presiden  t  of  the 
United  States  is  President  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
other  officers  of  that  body  are  chosen  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  tries  all  impeachments;  each  House  de- 
termines the  validity  of  elections,  and  qualifications 
of  its  ow^  members,  forms  its  own  rules,  and  keeps 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings.  The  members  are 
privileged    from    arrest,   while    attending    on    the 
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session,  going  to,  or  returniDg  from  thei  same,  except 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

A 

POWERS  OF  C0NGRB8S. 

8.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  power 
to  make  and  enforce  ali  laws  which  are  necessary  for 
the  general  welfare :  such  as,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
imposts,  and  excises ;  borrow  money,  regulate  com- 
merce, establish  uniform  rules  for  naturalization, 
coin  money,  establish  post-roads  and  post-offices, 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  institute  tribunals  in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme  Court,  define  and  punish  pir- 
acy, declare  war  and  make  reprisals,  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  provide  a  navy,  regulate  the  militia, 
and  to  make  all  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  these 
powers  into  effeot. 

BBSTRICTIONS. 

9.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  retrospective  laws  shall 
be  passed;  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be 
suspended,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion ; 
no  direct  tax  can  be  laid  except  according  to  a  cendus 
of  the  inhabitants;  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  exports; 
no  money  can  be  drawn  from-  the  Treasury,  unless 
appropriated  by  law;  no  title  of  nobility  can  be 
granted,  nor  can  any  public  officer,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  or  title  from 
any  foreign  Prince,  or  State.  The  States  are  re- 
strained from  emitting  any  bills  of  credit,  from 
making  anything  but  gold  or  silver  a  tender  for 
debts,  and  from  passing  any  law  impairing  private 
contracts." 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  **  Articles  of  Con  federal!  on  *•?  What  was 
the  prime  defect  in  the  *'  Articles  of  Confederation  "  ?  What 
sug^gesiiun  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Virpnia  ?  WaA 
it  I'uuiplied  with?  What  petition  did  this  Conveaiion  present 
to  Congress?     What  was  done  by  Oonpress?  • 

L.  What  States  were  represented  in  the  Convention  held  at  Phila- 
delphia? When  did  it  assemble?  Who  was  elected  ('resident 
of  this  Convention?  Mention  qome  of  the  distinguished  men 
in  this  Convention.      Who  were  the  leading  spirits? 
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5.  What  did  the  Federalists  favor?    The  Anti-Federalists?    What 

deniKiid  did  the  sniuil  States  make?  How  was  this  point  8et> 
tied  ? 
4.  What  was  the  most  important  point  of  discussion  ?  In  what 
branch  had  tlie  North  the  nuijority?  What  demand  did  the 
Southern  memners  make?  What  would  have  heen  the  effect? 
W^h}' did  the  Norihein  members  oppose  this?  What  com  pro* 
mi8i'  was  effected?  Wiioin  did  the  Northern  raerahersvwish  to 
apportion  the  representation?  What  would  have  been  tho 
effect  ?  What  clause  did  the  Southern  members  ubtain  ?  Why 
did  the  South  a^ree  to  the  representation  of  only  a  portion  of 
her  slaves?  Which  section  was  in  creasing  at  this  time  most 
rapidly  in  population  ? 

6.  In  whom  is  the  legislative  authority  vested?    How  often  are  the 

meuibeis  of  the  House  ot  Kepres  mat  ves  chosen?  How  is 
the  liUuiUr  ot  Kepresentatives  alloiied?  How  is  their  num- 
ber repulatid? 

6.  How  is  the  ^^enate  formed?    How  are  the  classes  regulated? 

What  are  the  qualifications  ot  a  Senator?  VV  ho  are  the  pre- 
siding <  ffii-ers  ot  the  i wo  bodies ?  Whiih  branch  tries  impeach- 
ments?    How  often  must  Congress  sit? 

7.  What  are  the  powers  ot  the  House  of  Represeniutives?    Of  the 

Senate?     What  are  the  privileges  of  the  members? 

8.  W  hat  are  the  powers  of  Congress  ? 

9.  What  are  the  restrictions  laid  on  Congress?     What,  laid  on  the 

States? 


SECTION  II. 

XXKCUTIYS. 


1.  ♦"The  Executive  power  of  the  United  States  is 
vested  in  a  President,  who  holds  his  office  for  foar 
years.  To  qinalify  a  man  for  President,  he  must 
have  heen  a  citizen  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  must  be  a  native  of  the  United  States;  he 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  35  years,  and  have 
been  for  14  years  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  are  chosen  by 
Electors,  designated  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  shall  direct.  The  number  of 
Electors  in  each  State  is  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

POWKHa  OF  TUB  PRESIDENT. 

2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  Com« 

•  Webster. 
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mander  in-c))ief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the 
Militia,  when  in  actual  service.  He  grants  reprieves 
and  pardons;  nominates,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
tlie  Senate,  appoints  ambassadors,  judges,  and  other 
officers ;  and,  with  the  advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  forms  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  agree.  He  fills  vacancies  in  offices,  which 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  He  con- 
venes the  Congress  on  extraordinary  occasions,  re- 
ceives foreign  ministers,  gives  information  to  Con- 
gress of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and,  in  general, 
lakes  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

THl  JUDICIARY. 

3.  The  Judiciary  of  th«  United  States  ronmRts  of 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  Courts  as  the 
Congress  shall  ordain.  The  Judges  are  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior. 

RIODTd  AND  IMMUNITIES. 

4.  In  all  criminal  trials,  except  impeachment,  the 
trial  by  Jury  is  guaranteed  to  the  accused.  Treason 
is  restrifted  to  the  simple  act  of  levjMng  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
^iviui^  them  aid  and  comfort;  and  no  person  can  be 
iMinvicted  except  by  two  witnesses  to  the  same  act, 
or  by  confession  in  open  court.  A  coiivielion  of 
I  reason  is  not  followed  by  a  corruption  of  blood  to 
<iisinhorit  the  heirs  of  the  criminal,  nor  by  a  forfi-it- 
nre  of  estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender. 
The  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union ;  and  the  national  compact  guarantees  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  together 
with  protection  from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
violence.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
by  the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States." 

RECEPriON  OF  THE  00N6TITUT10N  BT  THE  PkciPLS. 

5.  The  Constitution  thus  framed  met  with  violent 
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Opponents  IbrougLout  tho  conntry.  Its  proTisions 
were  ably  defended  and  advocated  in  a  eeries  of 
letters  (afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Federalist "),  written  by  Hamilton,  Madiaon,  and 
Jay, 


THE  STATES  ACCBDE  TO  THB  C 


6.  Afler  long  discassions  in  tbeir  conventions,  the 
States  acceded  to  the  Constitution.  North  Carolina 
did  Dot  accede  to  it  antil  ]!f  ovcmber,  1789,  and  Ehode 


Island,  till  May,  1790.  In  1787,  Congress  formod  the 
tract  of  country  noilh  of  tho  Ohio  river,  into  the 
"Northwest  TeniLopy,"  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Territorial  system.  The  executive  and 
high  judicial  ofKcers  of  the  Territories  are  appointed 
by  the  General  (rovernment;  while  the  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  the  people  through  an  Assem- 
hiy  of  Delegates. 


7.  After  tho  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  Gen- 
eral Washington,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
people,  became   the  lirst  ir^resident.     With  e' 
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reluctance,  he  left  his  quiet  home  at  Mount  Vernon, 
und  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  the  first  Con- 
gress had  convened.  He  was  greeted  with  every 
manifestation  of  joy  by  the  people  along  the  whole 
of  his  route. 

WASQINGTON's  inaugural  ADDBES3. 

8.  In  his  address  to  Congress,  he  oflPered  his  "  fer- 
vent supplications  to  the  Almighty  Being,  whose 
Providential  aid  can  sapply  every  defect,  that  Lis 
benediction  would  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a 
Government  instituted  by  themselves ;  and  would 
enable  every  officer  to  execute  with  success,  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge." 

INAUGURATION  OF  WABUlNGTON. 

9.  The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  30th  April, 
1789.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  R.  K 
Livingston,  Cnancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  is  as  follows,  viz :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  Yice* 
President. 

Washington's  oabinbt  ot i icers. 

10.  President  Washington  appointed  as  his  Cabi- 
net officers,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  State ;  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  Knox,  Secretary  of  War ; 
Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General; 
and  John  Jay,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  CoorU 

OBBATION  Of  BBVBMUS. 

11.  The  Grovernment  being  now  fully  organized, 
it  became  the  first  duty  of  Congre8s  to  establish  a 
revenue,  which  would  not  only  suffice  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  but  also  for  the  payment 
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of  tbe  debt,  at  home  and  abroad,  contracted  during 
the  war.  To  accomplish  this,  they  passed  an  Ac^ 
laying  duties  on  imported  merchandise,  and  on  the 
tonnage  of  foreign  vessels. 

Daring  this  session  the  Constitution  was  amended, 
twelve  new  articles  being  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  States  agreeing  to  them. 

QvLtstions  for  Examination, 

1.  In  wliora  is  the  Ezecati^e  power  vested?    How  long  does  he 

hold  office?  What  are  the  qualifications  neoessarj  for  a 
President?  H«w  are  the  President  and  Vice-President  chosen? 
What  is  the  number  of  Electors  for  each  State? 

2.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  President? 

3.  What  does  the  Judiciary  consist  of?    How  long  do  the  Judges 

bold  office? 

4.  What  kind  of  trial  is  gaaranteed?     Define  treason.      What 

punishments  are  excepted  in  conviction  for  treason?  What 
privileges  are  citiceas  eatitled  to?  How  are  new  States  ad- 
mitted? What  is  guaraoteed  to  the  States?  How  can  the 
GonstittttioQ  be  amended  ? 

5.  What  reception  did  the  Constitution  meet  with?    How  were  its 

provisions  advocated? 

6.  What  States  acceded  to  the  Constitution?    When  did  North 

Carolina  accede  to  it?     Rhodp[sIand? 

7.  Who  was  elected  first  President?    How  was  he  engaged 

at  the  time?  Where  did  the  first  Congress  convene? 
How  was  WnsWngton  received  by  the  people?  Describe 
bis  reception  at  Trenton. 

8.  What  hope  did  Washington  express  la  his  inaugural  ad- 

dress? 

9.  When  was  Washington  inaugurated?    Who  administered 

the  oath  of  office  ?  What  is  the  oath  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent?   Who  was  elected  as  Vice-President? 

10.  Wiiom  did  President  Washington  appoint  as  his  Cabinet 
officers? 

11.  What  was  the  first  aim  of  Congress?  What  plan  did 
they  adopt  to  raise  revenue?  How  was  the  Constitution 
amended? 


/«_* 


SECTION  III. 

ALBZAimEB  HAMILTON'S  FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

1.  At  the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  which 
et  at  rhiladdpLia,  in  January,  1790,  Col.  Hamiltou 
12 
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in  ohedience  to  the  resolation  of  Congress,  made  his 
famous  report  on  the  subject  of  the  finances.  In 
this,  he  endeavored  to  show,  that  to  establish  the 
public  credit  upon  a  firm  basis,  it  would  be  necessary, 
Ist,  To  make  provision  for  the  full  discharge  of  the 
foreign  debt,  according  to  the  precise  terms  of  the 
contract;  2d,  To  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  the  domestic  debt  in  a  similar  manner;  3d,  To 
assume  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  created  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

*  AMOUNT  or  THB  PUBLIO  PEBT. 

2.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  54  millions ;  that  of  all  the  individual  States  to 
25  millions.  Hamilton  proposed  to  fund  this  entire 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  interest  accruing  upon  it,  by 
imposing  a  tax  upon  certain  imported  articles  of 
luxury,  and  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

TBDBRALIST,  AND  DEMOCRATIC  PARTIES. 

3.  Yiolent  party  feeling  was  excited  by  the  do- 
bates  upon  this  Eeport,  which  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the 
Government.  The  Federalist  party  favored  the 
measures  proposed  by  Hamilton,  and  the  Kepubli- 
can,  States  Eights,  or  Democratic  party  (as  it  was 
iiually  called),  opposed  them  strenuously. 

LEADERS  OV  THB  PARTIES. 

4.  At  the  head  of  the  Federalist  party  was  Col. 
Hamilton ;  and  the  leader,  and  founder,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  These  parties 
continued  arrayed  against  each  other  for  thirty 
years. 

It  was  said  by  some,  that  the  Northern  members 
of  Congress  were  warmly  in  favor  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, because  their  State  debts  were  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  Southern  States;  and  by  tL-;» 
General  Government  assuming  them,  the  Southern 
States  would  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  their 
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share.    It  was  also  objected  by  the  Eepublican  party, 
that  the  certificates  of  the   public  debt  had   been- 
bought  up  by  speculators  at  an  enormous  discount, 
and  that  consequently  they  ought  not  to  be  redeemed 
at  their  full  value. 

FINANCIAL     BBPORT     ADOPTED,    AND     SEAT     OF    OOYJEiiNMBNT 

OUANGBD. 

5.  Colonel  Hamilton's  plan  was,  however,  finally 
adopted  ;  and  by  way  of  compromise  with  the  South- 
ern members,  an  Act  was  passed  at  the  same  time, 
fixing  the  seat  of  government  for  ten  years  at 
Philadelphia,  and  from  and  after  that  time,  perman- 
ently at  Washington,  on  the  Potomac, 

On  a  part  o^  the  debt  funded,  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent,  was  paid,  and  on  the  remainder,  six  per 
cent. 

IMPUOVbMBNT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

6.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  very  bene- 
ficial results  appeared  at  once.  Confidence  was  re- 
stored in  the  Government  securities ;  in  fact,  they 
soon  rose  from  an  immense  discount  to  par,  and  even 
to  a  premium  ;  trade  increased,  and  general  prosper- 
ity was  exhibited  everywhere. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  BANK. 

7.  During  this  session  of  Congress,  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank ;  and  though  it  met  with  a  violent  op- 
position from  the  Eepublican  party,  yet  it  passed 
through  Congress.  Washington  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  to  give  the  Act  his  signature,  since  he  doubted 
the  utility  and  constitutionality  of  it.  After  de- 
liberate investigation,  however,  and  consultation,  he 
signed  it.  The  Bank  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  capital  of  10  million  dollars. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    AND    NEW    TORE    GKDB  TERRITORY  TO  THE 

UNITKD  STATES. 

8.  During  this  session,  North  Carolina  ceded  to 
the  General  Government  the  district  lying  west  of 
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that  State,  and  it  was  organized  into  a  Territory, 
entitler^,  "  The  Territory  of  the  United  States  South 
of  the  ubio."  On  the  4th  of  March,  1791,  Vermont 
was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  Kew  York 
relinquishing  her  claim  upon  the  territory,  in  consid* 
eration  of  the  payment  of  30,000  dollars. 

THE  FIRST  0BNST7S. 

9.  In  1791,  the  first  census  of  the  United  States 
was  completed.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was 
3,929,000,  of  whom  695,000  were  slaves.  The  rev- 
enue  amounted  to  $4,771,000;  the  value  of  exports 
to  $19,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  $20,000,000,  In 
October,  the  number  of  Uepresentatives  was  ap- 
portioned by  Congress,  according  to  the  census. 
Afler  considerable  discussion,  they  fixed  the  ratio  at 
one  Eepresentative  for  every  33,000  inhabitants. 

MASSACRE  OF  INDIANS  BT  TUB  AMERICANS. 

10.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  many  of 
the  Indians  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties against  the  Americans.  The  hatred  thus  en- 
gendered between  them  and  the  settlers,  was  much 
increased  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  by  a  cruel 
massacre,  perpetrated  by  American  marauders  upon 
a  body  of  unoffending  Indians.  The  latter,  about  98 
in  number,  were  quietly  engaged  in  gathering  their 
corn  from  the  fields  they  had  deserted  upon  the 
Muskingum  river,  when  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
Americans;  who,  having  first  disarmed  them,  and 
offered  up  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  having  de- 
livered into  their  hands  men  whom  they  believed  it 
was  their  mission  to  destroy,  barbarously  massacred 
them,  only  two  lads  escaping.  What  added  to  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  was  the  fact,  that  these  In- 
dians belonged  to  a  tribe  who  had  all  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  Moravian  missionaries. 

TUB  INDIANS  ATTACK  THE  SETTLEMENTS. 

11.  Incensed  by  this  act,  the  Indians  rose  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaged  the  northwestern  frontiera  of 
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the  United  States.  They  were  headed  by  the  "Lit- 
tle Turtle,"  or  "Michikiniqua,"  the  chief  of  the  Miam- 
ies,  and  their  rallying  points  were  at  Detroit,  and 
other  posts,  which  the  British  continued  to  hold, on 
the  pretence  that  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  Governments  had  not  been  ful- 
filled by  the  United  States. 

PR8SIDENT  WASHINGTON  SENDS  GBN.  HARMAR   AGAINST  TUBM. 

12.  President  Washington  attempted  at  first  to 
make  pacific  arrangements  with  the  Indians;  but 
failing  to  succeed  in  this,  he  finally  sent  General 
Harmar  against  them  from  Fort  Washington  (lo- 
cated where  the  city  of  Cincinnati  now  stands),  at 
the  head  of  a  force  amounting  to  about  1500  men. 
This  General  proceeded  to  the  Indian  settlements  on 
the  Wabash  river,  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  and  des- 
troyed some  of  their  villages;  but,  finally,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Indians,  at  Chillicothe,  he  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

GBN.  ST.  CLAIR  IS  DBFBATED  BT  THEM. 

13.  To  repair  this  loss,  General  St.  Clair,  Governor 
of  the  Western  Territory,  marched,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1792,  into  the  wilderness,  at  the  head  of 
1400  men.  Whilst  encamped  near  the  Miami  vil- 
lages, at  the  dead  of  night  his  camp  was  aroused 
by  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians.  The  panic-stricken 
Americans  were  thrown  into  the  most  indescribable 
confusion,  and  were  slaughtered  almost  without  re- 
sistance. Not  more  than  one  fourth  of  their  number 
escaped,  and  all  the  artillery  and  catnp  equipage 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

GENERAL  WAYNE  FINALLY  DEFEATS  THEM. 

14.  After  this  disastrous  defeat,  St.  Clair  resinrncd, 
and  General  Wayne  (called  by  the  Indians  *'  Black 
Snake")  succeeded  him. 

Dreading  this  commander,  and  antirMpatini;  defeat, 
"Little  Turtle"  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Indians 
to  make  peace.  "  We  shall  not  surprise  ihem,"  sail 
he,  "for  they  have  now  a  chief  who  never  .slcps." 
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The  council,  however,  overraled  him.  True  to  the 
gloomy  foreboding  of  the  Indian  chief,  Gon  Wayne, 
on  August  20th  (1794),  attacked  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Indians,  amounting  to  2000  warriors,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maumce,  and  eomplotely  routed  them. 
The  number  of  the  Americans  engaged  was  3000. 

General  Wayne  subsequently  drove  them  out  of 
the  country,  and  erected  forts  in  the  midst  of  the 
settlements  to  prevent  their  return.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1795),  General  Wayne  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Greenville,  with  ail  the  hostile  Indians,  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  and 
beneficiaL 

VIRGINIA  OBDBS  TUB  TBRBITOBT  OF  KBNTUGKT. 

15.  During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  num- 
ber of  States  had  been  increased  by  the  admission  of 
Kentucky  into  the  Union  in  1792,  Virginia  having 
ceded  to  the  General  Government  her  claim  to  that 
territory,  and  all  the  other  lands  belonging  to  her, 
west  of  her  present  limits. 

Congress  at  this  time  established  a  Mint;  and  the 
division  and  value  of  the  specie  to  be  used  through- 
out the  country,  was  fixed  by  law,  and  denominated 
"  Federal  Money." 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  When  did  Hamilton  make  his  financial  report  T    How  did  he 

propose  to  restore  the  pviblic  credit? 

2.  ^hat  was  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States?    Of  the  indi- 

vidual States?    WhatL  did  Hamilton  propose  in  regard  to  this 
debt? 

3.  How  was  this  Keport  received  by  Congress?     What  party 

favored  it?    What  party  opposed  it? 

4.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalist  party?    Of  the  Democratic 

party?  How  long  did  these  piirties  oppose  each  other?  Why 
did  the  Northern  members  favor  this  Report  of  Hamilton? 
What  other  objection  waa  raised  bv  the  Elepublicaii  party? 
6.  Was  Hamilton's  plan  adopted  ?  What  compromise  was  made 
with  the  Southern  members?  What  interest  was  paid  on  the 
public  debt? 

6.  What  effect  was  produced  by  this  measure  of  Hamilton? 

7.  What  other  measure  did  Hamilton  propose?     Was  it  adopted? 

Why  did  Washington  hesitate  to  sign  this  Act?     Where  wai 
the  U.  S.  Bank  established  ?     With  what  capital  ? 
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8.  What  tract  did  North  Carolina  cede  to  the  General  Government? 

Into  what  was  it  organized  ?    What  State  was  formed  in  1791 T 

How? 
8.  When  was  the  first  census  completed?    What  was  the  number 

of  inhabitants ?    How  many  slaves?    What  was  the  amount 

of  revenue  raised?     Value  of  exports?    Value  uf  imports? 

What  ratio  of  representation  was  adopted? 
10.  What  side  had  the  Indians  taken  during  the  Bcvoludonarj 

war?    How  was  their  hatred  increased?    Desciibe  the  affair. 

What  added  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime? 
11.^  What  effect  was  produced  on  the  Indians?    Where  was  their 

rallying  point?    Who  held  that  point?    Why? 

12.  Whom  did  President  Washington  send  against  the  Indians? 
With  what  force?  When  did  he  eater  the  Indian  settlements? 
With  what  success? 

13.  What  expedition  was  next  sent  against  thtm?  Describe  the 
defeat  of  the  Americans. 

14  Who  succeeiled  St.  Glair?  Why  did  the  Indians  dread  him? 
Where  did  Wayne  attack  them?  With  what  result?  What 
Airther  did  he  do  ?  Where  did  he  con  Jude  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians? 

15.  When  was  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union?  What  tract 
did  Virginia  cede  to  the  General  Government?  What  did 
Congress  establish  at  this  time  ?    WhAt  other  Act  was  passed  T 


CHAPTER   XXIII, 

ADMIKiaTBATIOKa  OF  WASHIH^TON,  AND  ADAMS, 


SECTION  I. 

WASHINGTON  RB-BLBOTBD  PRESIDENT. 

1.  At  the  second  election  for  President,  General 
Washington  was  nnanimoasly  re-elected,  and  was 
inaugurated  in  March,  1793.  John  Adams  was  re- 
elected Vice-President. 

PARTY  SPIRIT. 

2.  The  party  spirit,  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  measures  of  Hamilton,  still  raged,  and  even  with 
increased  violence.  It  was  charged  by  the  Federal- 
ist party,  that  the  measures  advocated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic, or  Eepublican  party,  tended  to  bring  about 
the  same  anarchy  in  the  Union  as  existed  in  France 
where  the  Revolutionists  had  beheaded  the  French 
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king,  Lonis  XVI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  DenifK 
cratic  party  accased  their  opponents  of  being  under 
the  inf.aenee  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  desiring  to 
establish  monarchical  principles  in  this  country. 

WASHINGTON  ISSUKB  A  FJIOCLAMATION  OF  MSUTKALITT. 

3.  About  this  time,  news  reached  the  United  States 
that  the  new  French  Bepubiic  had  declared  war 
against  Great  Bi-itain  and  Holland.  President  Waslv- 
ington  clearly  saw,  that  it  would  be  greatly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  become  entangled  in  this,  or  any 
other  foreign  war.  Kence,  fortified  by  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and  unintimidated  by 
the  threats  of  the  hostile  party,  he,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1793,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
This  precedent  of  non-intervention,  happily  follow- 
ed by  future  administrations,  conduced  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  America. 

MSTURBAMOSS  €AUSB»  BT  M.  OBNET,  THB  VRBNCH  MINISTBR. 

4.  Meanwhile,  M.  Genet,  appointed  as  Minister  to 
this  Government  by  the  French  Republic,  arrived  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Being  favorably  re- 
ceived at  that  place  by  the  people,  he  arrogantly 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try directly,  to  enlist  in  the  French  cause,  instead 
of  making  his  application  through  the  Government. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  commission  privateers  in 
the  French  service,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation.  President  Washington,  at  once, 
with  the  approval  of  Congress,  requested  the  French 
Government  to  recall  M.  Genet.  They  did  so,  and 
appointed  in  his  place  M.  Fanchet,  who  respected 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

NAVAL  TORCB  ORGANIZED. 

5.  During  the  session  of  Congress,  in  1791,  at  the 
recommendation  of  President  Washington,  an  Act 
was  passed,  to  organize  a  naval  force,  consisting  of 
six  frigates,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tfie  com- 
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merce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine  cor- 
sairs. 

SLAVE  TRADE  ABOLISH KD. 

6.  During  this  session,  was  also  passed  a  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  on  of  the  African  slave  trade 
Irom  American  ports.  This  traffic  had  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Dutch  in  1619,  and  had  been  carried  on 
extensively  during  the  colonial  timet*.  In  1778,  Vir- 
ginia abolished  the  traffic  by  law,  and  other  States 
afterwards  followed  her  example.  But  the  trade 
was  so  lucrative,  that  vessels  from  the  New  England 
States  still  continued  the  abduction  of  negroes  in 
Africa,  and  the  sale  of  them  in  the  Southern  States, 
contrary  to  the  State  laws.  Finally,  as  above  stated, 
Congress  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic, 

THE  WniSEET  INSURhEGTION. 

7.  In  1794,  a  rebellion,  commonly  called  the  "  Whis- 
key Insurrection,"  broke  out  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  were  opposed  to  the  law  of  Congress,  laying 
a  duly  on  distilled  spirits,  and  they  held  a  meeting 
at  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  the  tax.  In  pursuance  of  their  ob- 
ject, armed  men  seized  the  marshal  of  the  district 
and  obliged  him  to  enter  into  an  engagement  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Other  collecting  officers  were  also  seized  and 
maltreated.  Encouraged  by  the  apparent  impunity 
with  which  these  acts  were  committed,  large  num- 
bers joined  the  insurgents,  till  finally  they  alnounted 
to  nearly  7000  men. 

THE  INSURRECTION  SUPPRESSED. 

8.  President  Washington  at  first  published  a  pro- 
clamation, commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperse ; 
but  failing  in  this  to  accomplish  anything,  he  deter- 
mined to. take  more  vigorous  measures.  According- 
ly, he  made  requisitions  on  the  Governors  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  for 

11* 
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15,000  militia.  These  promptly  assembled,  and  the 
combined  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Lee,  of  Virginia.  This  General  at  once 
marched  at  its  head  into  the  disturbed  country,  and 
the  greatness  )f  the  force  produced  such  a  salutary 
effect,  that  no  armed  body  of  the  insurgents  could 
be  found,  and  tranquillity  was  soon  restoied  without 
any  blood  being  shed. 

OuM PLAINTS  BBTW£EN  GRBAT  BKITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

9.  At  this  tim«  (1794),  great  apprehensions  were 
felt  that  a  war  would  break  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment complained  that  the  debts  due  British  sub- 
jects, prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  had  not  been 
paid,. and  that  the  loyalists  in  the  United  States  had 
been  prevented  from  regaining  possession  of  their 
property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  Government 
complained,  that  the  British  continued  to  hold  their 
posts  within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Territory ; 
that  their  soldiers  protected  the  Indians,  who  made 
incursions  into  the  American  settlements ;  and,  more- 
over, that  in  carrying  on  war  with  the  French  Ee- 
public,  they  demanded  and  exercised  the  right  of 
searching  American  vessels,  and  confiscating  goods 
which  they  deemed  contraband.  So  threatening 
were  the  relations  between  the  two  Crovernments, 
that  Congress  thought  it  advisable  to  pass  bills,  lay- 
ing an  embargo  for  thirty-two  days,  for  erecting 
fortifications,  for  raising  a  provisional  army,  and  for 
organizing  the  militia. 

MB.  JAT  NBGOTTATES  A  TREATY  WITH  ORRAT  BRITAIN. 

10.  As  IT  last  resort,  however,  to  prevent  the  war, 
Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  Government.  He  succeeded  in  settling  the 
terms  for  a  treaty,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of 
1795,  to  lay  it  before  the  United  States  Government. 

PROVI8ION8  OV  THE  TREATY. 

11.  By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  Great  Britain 
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agreed  to  give  up  her  posts  in  the  Western  Terri- 
tory, and  to  make  compensation  for  several  of  the 
illegal  captures.  The  United  States  Government, 
however,  surrendered  its  favorite  maxim,  that  "  free 
Bhips  make  free  goods,"  and  the  "  right  of  search " 
was  admitted.  It  also  agreed  to  pay  to  the  British 
Government  £600,000  in  trust,  for  the  creditors  oi 
American  citizens. 

UNPOPULARITT  OF  TOS  TRBATT. 

12.  The  concessions  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
merit  by  this  treaty,  were  considered  by  a  large 
number  of  the  American  people  to  be  dishonorable, 
and  public  meetings  were  held  everywhere,  con- 
demning them.  The  Senate,  however,  ratified  it  by 
a  vote  of  20  to  10,  and  President  Washington, 
though  besieged  by  threatening  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  gave  it  his  signature,  thinking 
that  even  concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  young  Republio. 


Que8iion3  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  elected  President  at  the  second  election?    Vice-Presi- 

dent? 

2.  Wtiat  is  said  of  tlie  party  spirit?    What  charge  was  brought  bj 

the  Federalists?     By  the  Democratic  party? 

3.  What  foreiorn  war  brolte  out  at  this  time?    What  proclamation 

did  President  Washington  publish?  What  effect  had  this  pol- 
icy of  non-iniervenlion? 

4.  W'hatfureign  minister  arrived  at  this  time?    At  what  point? 

What  course  did  he  pursue?    How  did  he  act  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  proclamation?    What  was  done  by  President 
Washington  ?    Whom  did  the  French  Government  appoint  in 
the  place  of  Genet  ?    How  did  he  act  7 
ft.  What  Act  was  passed  in  1*794? 

6.  What  traffic  was  prohibited  in  the  same  year?    Who  had  com« 

menced  this  trade ?  When?  What  State  abolished  this  trade 
in  1778?    How  was  the  trade  still  carried  on? 

7.  What  insurrection  broke  out  in  1794?    Where?    What  was  the 

grouud  of  discontent?  What  was  done  by  the  insurrectionists  ? 
What  was  the  number  of  the  insurgents? 

8.  How  did  President  Washington  first  attempt  to  put  down  the  in* 

Burrection?  What  plan  did  he  finally  adopt?  Who  was  put 
in  cfmmand  of  the  combined  force?  What  was  the  result  of 
the  expedition? 
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9.  What  complftint  waa  made  in  IV94  bj  the  British  GoTerament? 

By  the  United  States  Goveromeat?    What  bills  were  passed  hy 

(/tiiignss  in  consequence? 
iO.   Wliu  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Governraeat?   With 

wimt  succesa?     When  was  it  laid  before  the  Senate? 

11.  Bv  this  treaty,  what  was  'agreed  to  by  Great  Britain  ?  What 
light  did  the  United  6bites  surreuder?  What  debt  did  they 
iigree  to  pay  ? 

12.  How  was  this  treaty  receivei  by  the  people?  What  was  the 
vote  upon  it  in  the  Senate?    Wliy  did  Washington  sign  it? 


SECTION  II. 

TRBATIEsVlTn  ALGIEBS,  TUB  INDIANS,  AND  SPAIN. 

1.  In  this  year  (1795),  treaties  were  also  concladed 
with  Algiers,  by  which  American  citizens,  in  cap- 
tivity in  Ali^iers,  were  liberated ;  with  the  western 
Indians,  which  secured  the  western  frontier  from 
savage  invasion  ;  and,  finally,  with  Spain.  By  the 
latter,  the  Mississippi  was  established  sm  the  western 
boundary  of  the  country,  and  the  right  was  con- 
ceded to  the  United  States  to  navigate  that  river| 
and  to  use  ^ew  Orleans  as  a  dep6t. 

TENNESSEE  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  UNION. 

2.  In  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  TTnion, 
taking  its  name  from  its  principal  river.  This  name, 
in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  a  "curved  spoon," 
thecurvature,  to  their  imagination,  resembling  that 
of  the  river  Tennessee,  It  originally  constituted  a 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  first  settled  in  1765. 
In  the  year  1789,  North  Carolina  ceded  the  terri- 
tory to  the  General  Government, 

HOSriLB  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIO. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  resorted 
to  every  means  to  flatter  and  persuade  the  Ameri- 
cans into  assisting  them  in  their  European  wars; 
but  when  they  found  that  President  Washington 
was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  strictest  neutrality, 
:hey  endeavored  to  force  him  into  their  measures 
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by  depredation  on  the  American  commerce;  and 
their  cruisers  were  even  encouraged  lo  capture 
the  war  ve8:sels  of  the  United  States. 

WASUIKGTON  WlTUDRAWS  FROM  PUBLIC  LIFL 

4.  The  time  was  now  approaching  for  another 
Presidential  election,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
all  the  people,  General  Washington  persistently  re- 
fused to  have  his  name  used  in  the  election,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  retire  into  private  life. 
Addresses  were  sent  him  from  ail  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, expressing  the  deepest  regret  for  the  loss  of  his 
services,  and  congratulating  him  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity 
during  his  administration. 
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GKNEItAL   WASHINGTON   PUBLISHES    A    '' FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

5.  On  his  withdrawal  from  oflSce,  President  Wash- 
ington published  a  "  Farewell  Address,"  in  which  he 
called  on  his  countrymen  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  laws  ;  to  exercise  good  faith  and  justice  among 
each  other;  and  to  regard  religion  and  morality  as 
the  pillars  of  human  happiness. 

GREAT  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

6.  During  President  Washington's  administration, 
the  most  astonishing  progress  was  made  by  the 
young  Eepublic.  The  exports  and  imports  had  in- 
creased to  over  131  million  dollars,  and  American 
vessels  visited  every  part  of  the  world.  Agriculture 
was,  however,  the  principal  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  fully  three-fourths  of  them 
being  engaged  in  that  pursuit. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Hamil- 
ton, the  Government  had  passed  Acts,  protecting  and 
assisting  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  people, 
and  in  consequence,  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  this  department  also. 

JOHN  ADAMS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

7.  The  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  Thoa. 
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Jefferson,  uorainated  by  the  Eepabliean,  or  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  John  Adaras,  of  Massachusetts, 
nominated  by  the  Federalist  party,  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Jeflferson,  Vice-President. 

DIFFICULTIES  WITH  THB  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  li-epublic  (noticed  above)  had  been  grow- 
ing daily  more  threatening.  Finally,  the  French 
J  directory  (the  name  of  the  Executive  part  of  their 
Government)  requested  the  American  Minister  to 
leave  France,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
determination  not  to  receive  another,  until  the  United 
States  consented  to  join  them  in  the  war  with  the 
British  Government. 

SNVOTS  SENT  TO  FRANCE. 

9.  However,  President  Adams,  unwilling  to  appeal 
to  arms,  except  as  the  last  resort,  appointed  Messrs. 
Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry,  as  envoys-extraor- 
dinary to  the  French  Government,  to  make  peace- 
able arrangements  if  possible.  These  envoys  were 
refosed  an  audience  by  the  French  Directory,  but 
were  privately  informed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  present 
to  the  heads  of  the  Government  of  $250,000,  and  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  disputes 
could  be  amicably  settled.  Of  courae  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  accepted,  and  the  envoys  returned  to 
America. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WAR  WITH  FRANOB, 

10.  At  the  recommendation  of  President  Adams, 
Coiigress  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  war. 
They  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  raising  a  pro- 
visional army,  consisting  of  twelve  new  regiments, 
together  with  engineer  and  artillery  corps;  and 
Washington  was  appointed  commander- in -chie£ 
They  also  organized  a  new  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  of  the  Navy,  and  gave  the  head  of 
that  department  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
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ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  If  AWS  PASSED. 

11.  A  tax  wafl  also  laid  upon  land,  and  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  were  passed.  By  the  former  law,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien  whom 
*'  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  &c.,  to  depart  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, within  such  time  as  he  should  think  proper," 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  By  the  "  Sedition 
Law,"  the  abitse  of  speech,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  could  be  punished.  These  measures  were 
warmly  opposed  by  Vice-President  Jefferson,  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Congress  also  issued  orders  to  the  navy,  to  capture 
any  French  vessels  that  should  appear  in  American 
waters.  In  consequence  of  this  last  order,  Captain 
Truxton,  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  engaged  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  L' Insurgente, 

'   TBBATT  WITH  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

12.  The  French  Government,  finding  the  United 
States  determined  to  resist  the  interference  with 
their  neutrality,  finally  made  overtures  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations.  These  were  promptly  met,  and 
three  envoys  were  sent  to  France.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  found  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Government,  who  immediately  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them,  September  30, 1800. 

DEATH  OF  OBNERAL  WASHINGTON; 

13.  The  joy,  diffused  throughout  the  country  by 
the  happy  conclusion  of  these  difficulties,  was  muob 
abated  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General 
Washington.  This  great  and  good  man  expired  at 
Mount  Vernon,  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in.  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

As  Washington  was  the  great  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal  name, 
it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  insert 
here  entire,  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  him,  written  by 
an  anthor  who  has,  however,  never  given  his  name 
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to  the  public.  "  Washington  !  The  Defender  of  his 
Coiinti*3' ;  the  Founder  of  Liberty ;  the  Friend  of  Man. 
History  and  'J'raiiition  are  explored  in  vain  for  a  par- 
allel to  his  character.  In  the  annals  of  modern  great- 
ne.^^s,  he  stands  alone ;  and  the  noblest  names  of  anti- 
quity lose  their  lastre  in  his  presence.  Born  the 
Benefactor  of  Mankind,  he  nnited  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  an  illastrious  career.  Nature  made 
l.im  groat:  he  made  himself  virtuous.  Called  by 
his  country  to  the  defence  of  her  liberties,  he 
triumphiintly  vindicated  the  rights  of  humanit}^,  and 
on  the  pillars  of  National  Independence,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  great  Republic.  Twice  invested 
with  Supreme  Magistracy,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  a  free  people,  he  surpassed  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
glories  of  the  field ;  and  voluntarily  resigning  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword,  retired  to  the  shades  of 
private  life.  A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime, 
was  contemplated  with  the  profoundest  admiration ; 
and  the  name  of  Washington,  adding  new'lustre  to 
humanity,  resounded  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth.  Magnanimous  in  youth,  glorious  through 
life,  great  in  death.  His  highest  ambition,  the 
happiness  of  mankind;  his  noblest  victory,  the  eon- 
quest  of  himself.  Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  in- 
heritance of  his  fame,  and  building  his  monument 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  lived,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  18th  century;  he  died,  regretted  by  a 
mourning  world." 

Eesolutions  indicative  of  the  grief  of  the  nation, 
were  passed  by  Congress,  and  funeral  orations  were 
delivered  throughout  the  country. 

WASHINGTON,  TUB  CAPITAL,  LOCATSD.* 

14.  By  the  direction  of  Congress,  Gen.  Washington 
had  selected  as  the  site  of  the  future  Capital  of  the 
nation,  a  point  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and 
it  was  honored  by  his  name.  The  States  of  Virginia 
and  MarjMand  ceded  to  the  General  Government,  a 
tract  of  land,  ten  miles  square,  at  this  point,  which 
was  to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  Congress,  and 
was  en  tilled  the  *'  District  of  Columbia."    The  requis- 

•sice  MaD.  D   1j->. 
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Ito  baildIn<T8  for  the  varioas  departmonts  of  the 
(Government  having  been  erected,  Conirress  com- 
menced its  sittings  there  in  December,  1800. 

During  this  jear  (1800),  Mississippi  and  a  part  of 
the  North-west  Territory,  called  Indiana,  were  made 
Territories,  with  separate  Governments. 


Qutstions  for  Exammnt'um. 

1.  What  treaties  were  made  in  179'>?     What  were  the  provisions 

of  the  ir&ity  with  Algriers?    Wiih  the  Indians?     With  Spain? 

2.  What  Stile  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796  ?     ilow  dues  it 

f?ct  its  name?     Of  what  State  did  it  oriprjnally  forma  part? 
When  was  it  ceded  to  the  General  Government  ? 

3.  What  course  was  pursued  by  the  French  Government? 

4.  Did  Washinfitoo  appear  as  a  candidate  for  re-eleciion?     Wliat 

addresses  were  sent  him  upon  bis  withdrawal? 

6.  What  is  the  substance  of  Washingcton's  Farewell  Address? 

6.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  during  his  administration? 
To  what  bad  the  exports  and  imports  increased  ?  What  was  the 
principal  employment  of  the  people  ?  Uow  had  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  progressed  ? 

V.  Who  were  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  ?  Who  was  elected 
President  ?    Vice-President  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  relations  between  the  TTnited  States  and  the 

French  Republic?     What  was  finally  done  by  the  French  Di- 
rectory ? 

9.  What  en  toys  were  sent  to  France  by  President  Adams?     What 

receptioi\  did  they  meet  with?    What  proposition  was  made  to 
them  by  Talle^  rand  ?     Were  they  aprecd  to  ? 

10.  What  Act  was  passed  by  Congress?     What  new  department 

was  organized  ? 

11.  What  other  Acts  were  passed?  What  were  the  provisions  of 
the  Alien  Law?  Of  the  Sedition  Law?  Who  opposed  these 
measures?  What  orders  were  given  to  the  Navy  ?  Wb.ii  was 
the  resu  t? 

12.  What  eifect  had  these  measures  upon  the  French  Government? 
How  did  the  United  states  meet  their  overtures?  Whom  did 
the  U.  S.  envoys  find  at  the  head  of  the  French  Government? 
When  was  a  treaty  concluded  ? 

13.  ^hat  sad  event  occurred  at  this  time?  When  did  he  die? 
Where?  At  what  age?  What  resolutions  were  passefl  by 
Congress  ? 

14.  What  point  had  been  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  Republc? 
What  name  was  given  it?  How  did  Conjjress  acquire  the 
territory?  What  was  it  called?  When  did  Congress  com- 
mence its  Bittings  there?  What  territories  were  created  la 
18007 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

AJDMVnaTRATlONa  OF  JEFFBRSOy^  AND  MADISOS. 


SECTION  L 

iimRSON  SLKOTKD  PRBSIDENT  BT  THE   QOUSB  Off   REPBBSSH* 

TATIYBS. 

1.  President  Aiaras*  term  of  office  having  now 
expired,  another  r residential  election  was  held.  The 
Federalist  party  again  selected  him  as  their  candi- 
date ;  but  he  bad  rendered  himself  so  unpopular  by 
his  sanction  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  Inter- 
nal Taxation,  &c.,  that  his  supporters  in  the  Elector- 
al Colle*^e  were  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

The  Republican,  or  Democratic  party,  united  on 
Jefferson,  and  Aaron  Burr  (of  New  York),  as  their 
candidates;  intending  the  first  for  President,  and 
the  latter  for  Vice-President.  When  the  vote  was 
taken,  however,  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  same 
number  of  votes  were  cast  for  each,  and  as  the  Con- 
stitution at  that  time  provided,  that  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  should  be  President, 
and  the  next  highest,  Vice-President,  there  was  no 
election,  and  it  then  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  elect.  In  that  body,  however,  the 
Federalists  united  with  the  friends  of  Burr,  and 
thirty-five  ballots  were  taken  without  choice.  Final- 
ly, on  the  last  day  left  for  the  election,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi^ 
dent  by  the  majority  of  one  State. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  danger  in 
the  future,  the  Constitution  was  afterwiCrds  amended, 
so  as  to  change  the  manner  of  election,  requiring  the 
Electoral  College  to  vote  for  President^  and  Vice- 
President  separately. 

CENSUS  OF  XBOS. 

2.  Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson,  a 
census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  (in  1800),  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States  was  5,319,762;  being  an  increase 
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of  more  than  1}  millions  in  ten  ycari^.  In  the  same 
intervftljtho  yearlj- exports  had  incresised  from  19  to 
94  million  dollars,  and  the  revenue  from  4i  to  13 
million  dollars. 

UqABORES  PUOPOaBD  BY  FRRBIDENT   JBFFEBSOK 

3.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1301, 
Thomas  J  ofTerson, 
of  Virginia,  was 
inaugurated  as 
President.  When 
Congress  assem- 
bled in  December, 
he  recommended 
them  to  abolish 
the  internal  taxes, 
to  reduce  the  army 
and  navy,  to  re- 
duce the  number 
of  thej  udges  in  the 
Supreme  Court, 
(which  had  been 
increased  by  Pres- 
ident Adams),  and 
to  enlarge  the 
rightB  of  naturali- 
zation. 

THH  BAMB  ADOPTED  BY  CONOREBB. 

4,  There  was  opposition  in  Congress  to  these 
measures,  but,  finally,  acts  were  passed  to  carry  them 
out.  In  1802,  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Its  territory  had  been  coded  to  tho  United  States, 
partly  by  Virginia,  and  partly  by  Connecticut. 


5.  One  of  the  results  of  the  wars  springing  out  of 
the  French  devolution,  was  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
by  Spfiin  to  France.  In  1802,  the  representative  of 
the  Frencti  Government  in  that  district,  notified  the 
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citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  privilege,  granted  to  them  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  of  using  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  produce  and 
merchandise.  This  measure  was  very  destru(^tive  to 
the  interests  of  the  Western  States,  as  New  Orleans 
was  the  only  accessible  outlet  for  their  productions, 
and  inlet  for  their  foreign  goods.  In  consequence,  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  in  that  section  against  the 
French  Grovernment;  and  in  fact,  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  so  much  concerned,  that  President 
Jefferson  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  to  demand  of 
the  French  Government  an  explanation  of  this  act 
of  their  agent. 

THB  XTNITED  BTATBS  BUT  LOUISIANA  FROM  FBANCE.  (ISOft 

6.  In  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed 
by  the  President,  and  the  difficulty  of  holding  a 
country  so  detached  from  France,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment not  only  restored  the  right  of  deposit,  but, 
after  negotiation  upon  the  subject,  sold  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  whole  territory  of  Louisiana  for  15 
million  dollars.  The  territory,  thus  purchased,  not 
only  included  that  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  also  all  that  tract  of  territory  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

DEPRBDATIONS  ON  AMERICAN  OOMMBRCB  BY  THB  BET  OF  TRIPOLI. 

7.  The  nations,  occupying  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  known  as  the  Barbary  Powers,  were  professed 
pirateSy  and  an  annual  subsidy  was  paid  them  by  the 
European  Powers  to  exempt  their  commerce  from 
depredations.  The  United  States  also  made  treaties 
with  all  these  governments  except  Tripoli,  whose 
demands  were  considered  exorbitant. 

WAR  WITH   TRIPOLI. 

8.  The  Dey  of  Tripoli  accordingly  declared  war 
against  the  United  States,  captured  many  American 
merchantmen,   and    enslaved  his    prisoners.      The 


"United  States  Government  sent  a  fleet,  under  Com- 
modore Preble,  into  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  the  port 
of  Tripoli  was  blockaded. 


9.  Captain  Bainbridgo,  however,  in  command  of 
the  Philadelphia,  the  largest  vessel  of  the  fleet,  whilst 
porsuinff  a  TripoHtan  vessel,  unfortunately  ran 
aground  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  He  wiis,  at  once, 
attacked  by  innumerable  gun-boata,  and  finally 
obliged  to  surrender,  ' 

LIBUTENAST  DECATUR  BURNS  TUB   PHILiDELPniA. 

10,  This  unfortunate  affair  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  partially  counterbalanced  hy  a  gallant- 
exploit  of  Lieut.  ~^ 
Stephen  Decatur. 
This  brave  young 
officer,  with  the  per- 
miaeion  of  Com. 
Preble,  entered  the 
harbornt  nightwith 
only  70  men,  on 
board  a  small 
schooner ;  boarded 
the  Fhiladelphit  . 
killed  or  captured  ( 
all  on  board ;  set  fire  1 
to  the  vessel ;  and  f. 
returned,  without ' 
having  lost  a  single 
man. 


11.  The  Dey  of  Tripoli  not  being  brought  to  terms 
by  this  naval  attack  upon  his  capital,  and  the  Amer- 
can  captives  being  still  treated  with  the  most  inhuman 
cruelty  by  him,  the  Americans  determined  to  organ- 
ize a  laad  aLi,ack   upon   Tripoli.    Accordingly,  Mr- 
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Eaton,  U.  S  Consul  at  Tunis,  was  authorized  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Hamct,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  throne  of  Tripoli  by  the  reigning 
Dey,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  land  force  of 
native  troops.  Harnet  agreed  to  assist,  on  condition 
of  being  replaced  in  his  kingdom. 

OAPTURB  OF  DERNB. 

12.  Ilaving  raised  about  300  raen  in  Egypt,  and 
being  joined  by  70  American  seamen,  he  placed  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Eaton.  After  a  labo- 
rious march  of  50  days  across  the  desert,  the  combined 
force  btormed,  and  took  Derne,  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tensive province  of  Tripoli  The  Dey  of  Tripoli, 
alarmed  at  this  success,  sent  a  large  army  to  retake 
this  city ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
squadron,  the  garrison  successfully  repulsed  them  in 
several  attacks  upon  the  place. 

EATON  MARGH88  UPON  TRIPOLI. 

13.  Eaton's  army  having  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  this  success,  he  determined  to  march 
upon  Tripoli,  and  besiege  that  place.  He  was  ar- 
rested, however,  in  his  progress,  by  the  news  that  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  Dej,  with  the 
American  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lear,  on  the  3d  of 
June  (1805). 

TRBATT  WITH  TRIPOLI. 

14.  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  Doy 
agreed  to  release  all  his  prisoners,  upon  the  payment 
of  60,000  dollars,  provided  the  Americans  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Hamet.  This  treaty  the  United  States 
Government  ratified,  and  Hamet  was  again  driven 
to  the  wilderness^  when  almost  within  reach  of  his 
rightful  throne.  He  afterwards  came  to  the  United 
Statdl?,  askinrr  remuneration  for  his  services,  bat 
Congress  refused  to  grant  him  anything.  Such  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  an  individual  would  be  charac- 
terized b\'  the  name  of  **  baseness ; "  but  GoveinmenU 
measure  their  gratitude  by  the  power  of  the  ally. 
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Qtiestions  for  Examination. 

L  Who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists  for  tho  Presi- 
dency? How  had  ho  rendered  himself  unpopular?  Who 
were  the  candidates  of  the  Democrats  ?  How  did  the 
vote  result  in  the  Electoral  College  ?  What  was  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the 
election?  Upon  whom  did  the  election  devolve?  What 
was  the  Vote  in  that  body?  How  did  it  terminate?  How 
was  the  Constitution  afterwards  amended  ? 

2.  What  was  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  census  of  1800?  What  increase  ?  How  had  the 
yearly  exports  increased  ?    The  revenue  ? 

8.  When  was  Jefferson  inaugurated?  What  measures  did 
he  propose  to  Congress  ? 

4.  Did  Congress  adopt  them  ?    When  was  Ohio  admitted  into 

the  Union  ?  To  what  States  had  its  territory  formerly 
belonged? 

5.  To  whom  did  Spain  cede  Loursiana  ?    What  notification 

did  the  French  agent  there  make  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  1802?  Why  did  this  bear  severely  upon 
the  Western  States  ?  What  step  was  taken  by  President 
Jefferson  ? 

6.  Why  did  France  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  ?    For 

what  sum?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  territory  pur- 
chased ? 

7.  Where  are  the  Barbary  States  ?    What  was  the  character 

of  their  G-overnments?  How  did  the  European  Powers 
save  their  commerce  from  their  depredations  ?  What  had 
been  the  course  adopted  by  the  United  States ?  Why 
did  they  not  treat  with  the*Dey  of  Tripoli. 

8.  What  was  done  by  the  Dey  of  Tripoli  ?   How  did  he  affect 

the  American  commerce?  What  force  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  against  Tripoli  ?  What  port  was  blockaded  ? 

9.  What  accident  happened  to  the  Philadelphia  f     What 

was  th e  consequence  ? 
10.  Helate  Decatur's  exploit. 
11*  How  did  the  Americans  determine  to  attack  Tripoli  ?  With 

whom  did  Eaton  negotiate?    WhowasHamet?    Upon 

what  terms  did  Hamet  asree  to  assist  the  Americans  7 
12L  What  was  the  number  of  the  land  force?    Under  whose 

command?    What  place  did  he  capture?    What  effort 

was  made  by  the  Dey  of  Tripoli  ?    With  what  success  ? 
18.  Upon  what  place  did  Eaton  next  advance?  What  arrested 

his  course? 
14.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty?    What  became 

of  Hamet  ?   How  was  he  afterwards  treated  by  Congress  ? 


SECTION  II. 

DEATH  OT  AIiBXAin)BB  HAMILTOH. 

1.  In  July,  1804,  died  Alexander  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  age,  and  through 
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JefTereon,  uorainated  by  the  Repablican,  or  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  John  Adaras,  of  Massachusetts, 
Domhiatcd  by  the  Federalist  party.  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  Vice-President. 

DirriCULTIBS  WITH  THB  VBBNCH  RBPUBLIO. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Ilepublic  (noticed  above)  had  been  grow- 
in«j  daily  more  threatening.  Finally,  the  French 
l>irectory  (the  name  of  the  Executive  part  of  their 
Grovernment)  requested  the  American  Minister  to 
leave  Franco,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
determination  not  to  receive  another,  until  the  United 
States  consented  to  join  them  in  the  war  with  the 
British  Government. 

BNYGT8  SBNT  TO  FRANCB. 

9.  However,  President  Adams,  unwilling  to  appeal 
to  arms,  except  as  the  last  resort,  appointed  Messrs. 
Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry,  as  envoys-extraor- 
dinary to  the  French  Governmenty  to  make  peace- 
able arrangements  if  possible.  These  envoys  were 
refused  an  audience  by  the  French  Directory,  but 
were  privately  informed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  present 
to  the  heads  of  the  Government  of  S250,000,  and  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  disputes 
could  be  amicably  settled.  Of  coui*se  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  accepted,  and  the  envoys  returned  to 
America. 

PBKPAEATIONS  rOR  A  WAR  WITH  FRANOB. 

10.  At  the  recommendation  of  President  Adams, 
Coiigrcss  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  war. 
They  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  raising  a  pro- 
visional army,  consisting  of  twelve  new  regiments, 
together  with  engineer  and  artillery  corps;  and 
Washington  was  appointed  commander- in -chie£ 
They  also  organized  a  new  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  of  the  Navy,  and  gave  the  head  of 
that  department  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
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ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  tAWS  PASSED. 

11.  A  tax  was  also  laid  upon  land,  and  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  were  passed.  By  the  former  law,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien  whom 
"  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peaee  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  &c.,  to  depart  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, within  such  time  as  he  should  think  proper," 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  By  the  "Sedition 
Law,"  the  abuse  of  speech,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  could  be  punished.  These  measures  were 
warmly  opposed  by  Vice-President  Jefferson,  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Congress  also  issued  orders  to  the  navy,  to  capture 
any  French  vessels  that  should  appear  in  American 
waters.  In  consequence  of  this  last  order,  Captain 
Truxton,  of  the  frigate  Constellation^  engaged  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  L' Insurgente. 

• 

'   TBBATT  WITH  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

12.  The  French  Government,  finding  the  XTnited 
States  determined  to  resist  the  interference  with 
their  neutrality,  finally  made  overtures  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations.  These  were  promptly  met,  and 
three  envoys  were  sent  to  France.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  found  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  bead 
of  the  French  Government,  who  immediately  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them,  September  30, 1800. 

DEATH  OF  OBNERAL  WASHINGTON; 

13.  The  joy,  diffused  throughout  the  country  by 
the  happy  conclusion  of  these  difficulties,  was  mucD 
abated  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Genera) 
Washington.  This  great  and  good  man  expired  at 
Mount  Vernon,  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in.  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

As  Washington  was  the  great  hero  of  the  Ee vo- 
lution, and  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal  name, 
it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  insert 
here  entire,  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  him,  written  by 
an  anthor  who  has,  however,  never  given  his  name 
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Jefferson,  uorainated  by  the  Repablican,  or  Demo- 
cralic  party;  and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
nommated  by  the  Federalist  party.  Mr.  Adams  wae 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  Vice-President, 

DIFFlCULTIiSS  WITH  TH£  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Hepublic  (noticed  above)  had  been  grow- 
ing daily  more  threatening.  Finally,  the  French 
J  directory  (the  name  of  the  Executive  part  of  their 
Government)  requested  the  American  Minister  to 
leave  Franco,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
determiniition  not  to  receive  another,  until  the  United 
States  consented  to  join  them  in  the  war  with  the 
British  Government. 

BNYGY8  SENT  TO  7RANCB. 

9.  However,  President  Adams,  unwilling  to  appeal 
to  arms,  except  as  the  last  resort,  appointed  Messrs. 
Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry,  as  envoys-extraor- 
dinary to  the  French  Government,  to  make  peace- 
able arrangements  if  possible.  These  envoys  were 
refused  an  audience  by  the  French  Directory,  but 
were  privately  informed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  present 
to  the  heads  of  the  Government  of  9250,000,  and  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  disputes 
could  be  amicably  settled.  Of  course  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  accepted,  and  the  envoys  returned  to 
America. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WAR  WITH  FRANOB. 

10.  At  the  recommendation  of  President  Adams, 
Coiigress  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  war. 
They  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  raising  a  pro- 
visional army,  consisting  of  twelve  new  regiments, 
together  with  engineer  and  artillery  corps;  and 
Washington  was  appointed  commander- in -chie£ 
They  also  organized  a  new  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  of  the  Navy,  and  gave  the  head  of 
that  department  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
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ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  tAWS  PASSED. 

11.  A  tax  waR  also  laid  Dpon  land,  and  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  were  passed.  By  the  former  law,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien  whom 
'^  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  &c.,  to  depart  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, within  such  time  as  he  should  think  proper," 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  By  the  "  Sedition 
Law,"  the  abuse  of  speech,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  could  be  punished.  These  measures  were 
warmly  opposed  by  Vice-President  Jefferson,  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Congress  also  issued  orders  to  the  navy,  to  capture 
any  French  vessels  that  should  appear  in  American 
waters.  In  consequence  of  this  last  order,  Captain 
Truxton,  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  engaged  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  L' Insurgente. 

'   TBBATT  WITH  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

12.  The  French  Government,  finding  the  United 
States  determined  to  resist  the  interference  with 
their  neutrality,  finally  made  overtures  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations.  These  were  promptly  met,  and 
three  envoys  were  sent  to  France.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  found  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Government,  who  immediately  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  them,  September  30, 1800. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON; 

13.  The  joy,  diffused  throughout  the  country  by 
the  happy  conclusion  of  these  difficulties,  was  mucD 
abated  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Genera) 
Washington.  This  great  and  good  man  expired  at 
Mount  Vernon,  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in.  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

As  Washington  was  the  great  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal  name, 
it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  insert 
here  entire,  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  him,  written  by 
an  anthor  who  has,  however,  never  given  his  name 
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Jeiferson,  uorainated  by  the  Repablican,  op  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
noraiiiated  by  the  Federalist  party,  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  Vice-President. 

DIFFiCULTIBS  WITH  TH£  VRBNCH  RBPUBLIO. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Hepublic  (noticed  above)  had  been  grow- 
ing daily  more  threatening.  Finally,  the  French 
J  directory  (the  name  of  the  Executive  part  of  their 
Government)  requested  the  American  Minister  to 
leave  France,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
determination  not  to  receive  another,  until  the  United 
States  consented  to  join  them  in  the  war  with  the 
British  Government, 

BNY0T8  SENT  TO  FRANCB. 

9.  However,  President  Adams,  unwilling  to  appeal 
to  arms,  except  as  the  last  resort,  appointed  Messrs, 
Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry,  as  envoys-extraor- 
dinary to  the  French  Govern  men  t,  to  make  peace- 
able arrangements  if  possible.  These  envoys  were 
refused  an  audience  by  the  French  Directory,  but 
were  privately  informed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  present 
to  the  heads  of  the  Government  of  9250,000,  and  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  disputes 
could  be  amicably  settled.  Of  courae  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  accepted,  and  the  envoys  returned  to 
America. 

PBKPABATIONS  FOB  A  WAB  WITH  FBANOB, 

10.  At  the  recommendation  of  President  Adams, 
Coiigress  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  war. 
They  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  raising  a  pro- 
visional army,  consisting  of  twelve  new  regiments, 
together  with  engineer  and  artillery  corps;  and 
Washington  was  appointed  commander- in -chie£ 
They  also  organized  a  new  department  of  the  Gov- 
erumenty  that  of  the  Navy,  and  gave  the  head  of 
that  department  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
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ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  tAWS  PASSED. 

11.  A  tax  waH  also  laid  upon  land,  and  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  were  passed.  By  the  former  law,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien  whom 
''  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  &c.,  to  depart  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, within  such  time  as  he  should  think  proper," 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  By  the  "Sedition 
Law,"  the  abuse  of  speech,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  could  be  punished.  These  measures  were 
warmly  opposed  by  Vice-President  Jefferson,  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Congress  also  issued  orders  to  the  navy,  to  capture 
any  French  vessels  that  should  appear  in  American 
waters.  In  consequence  of  this  last  order,  Captain 
Truxton,  of  the  frigate  ConsteUatioriy  engaged  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  L' Insurgente. 

• 

•   TBBATT  WITH  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

12.  The  French  Government,  finding  the  United 
States  determined  to  resist  the  interference  with 
their  neutrality,  finally  made  overtures  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations.  These  were  promptly  met,  and 
three  envoys  were  sent  to  France.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  found  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  bead 
of  the  French  Government,  who  immediately  con- 
eladed  a  treaty  with  them,  September  30, 1800. 

DEATH  OV  OENBRAL  WASHINGTON; 

13.  The  joy,  diffused  throughout  the  country  by 
the  happy  conclusion  of  these  difficulties,  was  mucD 
abated  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Genera) 
Washington.  This  great  and  good  man  expired  at 
Mount  Vernon,  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in.  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

As  Washington  was  the  great  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal  name, 
it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  insert 
here  entire,  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  him,  written  by 
an  anthor  who  has,  however,  never  given  his  name 
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Jefferson,  uorainated  by  the  Eepnblican,  op  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
nomhiated  by  the  Federalist  party.  Mr.  Adams  wae 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  Vice-President. 

DIFFICULTIES  WITH  THE  FRBNCH  REPUBLIC. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Eepublic  (noticed  above)  had  been  grow- 
in<r  daily  more  threatening.  Finally,  the  French 
J  directory  (the  name  of  the  Executive  part  of  their 
Government)  requested  the  American  Minister  to 
leave  France,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
determination  not  to  receive  another,  until  the  United 
States  consented  to  join  them  in  the  war  with  the 
British  Government. 

BNYGYS  SENT  TO  FRANCB. 

9.  However,  President  Adams,  unwilling  to  appeal 
to  arms,  except  as  the  last  resort,  appointed  Messrs. 
Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry,  as  envoys-extraor- 
dinary to  the  French  Governmenty  to  make  peace- 
able arrangements  if  possible.  These  envoys  were 
refused  an  audience  by  the  French  Directory,  but 
were  privately  informed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  present 
to  the  heads  of  the  Government  of  9250,000,  and  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  disputes 
could  be  amicably  settled.  Of  couree  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  accepted,  and  the  envoys  returned  to 
America. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WAR  WITH  FRANCB. 

10.  At  the  recommendation  of  President  Adams, 
Coiigrcss  at  once  commenced  preparations  for  war. 
They  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  raising  a  pro- 
visional army,  consisting  of  twelve  new  regiments, 
together  with  engineer  and  artillery  corps;  and 
Washington  was  appointed  commander- in -ehie£ 
They  also  organized  a  new  department  of  the  Gov- 
erumenty  that  of  the  Navy,  and  gave  the  head  of 
that  department  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
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ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  tAWB  PASSED. 

11.  A  tax  waH  also  laid  upon  land,  and  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  wore  passed.  By  the  former  law,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien  whom 
*'  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  &c.,  to  depart  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, within  such  time  as  he  should  think  proper," 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  By  the  "Sedition 
Law,"  the  abuse  of  speech,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  could  be  punished.  These  measures  were 
warmly  opposed  by  Vice-President  Jefferson,  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Congress  also  issued  orders  to  the  navy,  to  capture 
any  French  vessels  that  should  appear  in  American 
waters.  In  consequence  of  this  last  order,  Captain 
Truxton,  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  engaged  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  L' Insurgente. 

« 

•   TBBATT  WITH  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

12.  The  French  Government,  finding  the  United 
States  determined  to  resist  the  interference  with 
their  neutrality,  finally  made  overtures  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations.  These  were  promptly  met,  and 
three  envoys  were  sent  to  France.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  found  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  bead 
of  the  French  Government,  who  immediately  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  them,  September  30, 1800. 

DEATH  OV  GENERAL  WASHINOTON; 

13.  The  joy,  diffused  throughout  the  country  by 
the  happy  conclusion  of  these  difficulties,  was  muCD 
abated  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Genera) 
Washington.  This  great  and  good  man  expired  at 
Mount  Vernon,  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in.  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

As  Washington  was  the  great  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal  name, 
it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  insert 
here  entire,  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  him,  written  by 
an  anthor  who  has,  however,  never  given  his  name 
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9.  Bow  were  the  schemes  of  the  Rritisb  Go^eroizieot 

What  did  those  documents  state  ? 
)0.  What  Acts  were  passed  by  Congress  ra  prcparaticMi  for  war  ? 

What  aotboritj  was  given  to  the  Presideat?    How  was  tb» 

revenue  increased  ? 

11.  Where  was  the  war  with  Great  Britain  warmlj  opposed  7  Wbj  f 
When  was  Louisiana  admitted  ? 

12.  Wlien  was  war  declared  against  Great  Britain?  What  force 
had  the  United  Sutes  at  this  time  ?  What  ia  said  of  the  ofi^ 
eers? 

13.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  U.  S.  narj  7  What  did  it  nnm- 
ber  ?    What  was  the  no.  of  the  British  narj  ? 

14.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  7  How  was  the  V.  S. 
revenue  obmined  ?  Wbj  was  it  likelj  to  be  diminished  by 
war  ?  What  o^her  disadvantage  did  President  Madison  labor 
«nder? 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

MADiaOS^a  AMMiNlSTBATlON^WAR  OWISXL 


SECTION  I. 

riiAIf  or  THE  GAMFATGN  OT  IStt 

1.  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  a  RctoIo- 
lionary  officer,  was  appointed  Major  General,  and 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  United 
Statesw  The  campaign  was  planned  at  Washington. 
Canada  was  to  be  invaded  at  Detroit  and  Nia^rara. 
These  armies  were  to  be  joined  on  their  way,  by  a 
force  from  Plattsborg,  and  the  combined  force  was 
to  march  upon  Montreal. 

hull's  INTASIUN. 

2.  The  army,  destined  to  invade  at  Detroit,  as- 
sembled at  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  the  whole  was  under 
t  lie  command  of  General  Hull,  Governor  of  Michigan 
•r.rriljry.  On  the  5th  of  July  (1812),  Hull  reached 
l\'*:'Mt/anJ  on  the  12th  he  invaded  Canada.  Ho 
CN::i!.\.-lvod  hi»nself  at  Sandwich,  near  the  liritish 
{^oM»  b\>rt  Maiden.  Thence,  he  issued  an  imposing 
Vi\vlam;ition,  calling  on  the  Canadians  to  join  his 
>a\tuvHbW  standard,  and  threatening  death  and  dea- 
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truction  to  them  if  thoy  did  DOt.  Fort  Muldeii 
was  but  feebly  garrisoned,  but  Hull  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  attacked. 

HULL  BBTREATS  TO  DETROIT* 

3.  General  Dearborn,  having  been  deceived  into 
an  armistice  with  the  enemy,  which  did  not  include 
Hull's  forces,  that  General  soon  found  the  British 
forces,  opposed  to  him,  largely  augmented.  On  the 
17  th  of  July  (1812),  the  enemy  captured  the  important 
fortress  of  Mackinaw,  which  would  serve  them  as  a 
convenient  point  for  invasion  on  their  part.  Hearing 
vague  rumors  of  the  rising  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  his  supplies  and  rcinforceineiits  from 
Ohio,  Hull,  frightened  at  the  prospect,  and  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  withdrew  his  arm} 
to  Detroit. 

OOLONEL  miller's  FIGHT  WITH  THB  INDIANS. 

4.  From  this  place  he  despatched  Col.  ^lilier,  with 
fiOO  men,  to  assist  Captain  Brush,  who  wun  cuticavor- 
iiig  to  make  his  way  to  him  with  a  supi»iy  ol  pro- 
visions and  a  considerable  bodv  of  men.  In  the 
woods  of  Maguaga,  Col.  Miller  was  attacked  (August 
8th)  by  Tecumseh,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  ol 
Indians.  Miller  gallantly  repulsed  them,  but  hearing 
that  Captain  Brush  had  taken  another  route,  he  re- 
turned to  Detroit. 

TBB  BRITISH  INVADK. 

5.  On  the  16th  of  Auirust  (1812),  the  British  force, 
ximounting  to  about  1300  men,  and  commanded  by 
un  able  General,  Brock,  Governor  of  Canada,  crossed 
to  Spring  Wells,  and  marched  upon  Detroit.  Upon 
reaching  that  point,  the  British  General  demanded 
thii  surrender  of  Hull. 

SURRENDER  OF  HULL. 

6.  Hull  drew  his  men  out  in  line  of  battle, and, 
hrtving  a  very  favorable  position,  and  a  superior 
army,  all  of  whom  were  eager  for  a  battle,  a  certain 
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victory  was  expected  by  the  Americans.  The  Ameri- 
can commander,  however,  dreading  the  scalping- 
knife  of  the  Indian  in  the  remote  chance  of  a  defeat, 
ordered  his  men,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired,  to  re- 
tire into  the  fort  and  to  stack  their  arms.  Their 
indignation  at  this  cowardly  act  was  without  bounds, 
and  the  officers  were  taking  measures  to  have  him 
arrested,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  raised 
a  white  flag,  and  was  in  conference  with  the  British 
commander.  He,  in  fact,  agreed  to  surrender,  not 
only  his  army,  but  all  the  places  in  his  military  dis- 
trict, together  with  their  respective  forces.  This 
was  also  done  without  consultation  with  any  of  his 
officers.  Captain  Brush,  however,  refused  to  surren- 
der his  force,  and  retreated  .with  it  into  Ohio. 

HULL  COURT-MARTIALED. 

7.  When  General  Hull  was  exchanged,  he  was 
court-marti ailed,  found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  In  consid- 
eration of  his  age,  his  punishment  was  remitted  by 
the  President,  but  his  name  was  stricken  from  the 
rolls  of  the  army. 

THE  GUERBlkSE  CAPTURED  (AUO.  19,  JStSti, 

8.  The  disgrace  of  this  surrender  was  somewhat 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a  splendid 
naval  victory,  gained  three  days  after,  off  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.  On  that  day  (August  19, 
1812),  Captain  Hull,  in  command  of  the  American 
frigate  Constitution,  attacked  and  completely  shat- 
tered the  British  frigate  Guerrikre,  under  Captain 
Dacres.  The  latter  officer  had  expressed  great  con- 
tempt for  the  American  navy,  and  had  challenged  to 
combat  any  vessel  of  his  own  class.  As  soon  as  the 
Constitution  hove  in  sight,  the  English  captain  open- 
ed,and  continued  firing  constantly  throughout  the  en- 
gagement. Captain  Hull,  however,  reserved  his  tire 
till  he  came  into  close  quarters,  and  then  delivered  it 
with  such  terrible  effect,  that  the  Gwer//i/e  surrender- 
ed after  only  30  minutes'  fight,  having  lost  50  killed, 
and  63  wounded.    The  Americans  only  lost  7  killed, 
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and  T  wounded.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  re- 
markable, as  no  English  frigate  had  been  captured 
by  an  equal  vessel  of  any  nation  for  30  years.  It 
was  the  commencement  of  a  grand  series  of  naval 
victories  gained  by  the  Americans  during  this  war, 
which  astonished  all  Europe. 

NAVAL  BATTLES  DUBINQ  1813. 

9.  The  chief  naval  battles  occurring  this  year 
(1812),  will  be  mentioned  connectedly  here. 

On  the  7th  of  September  (1812),  Captain  Porter 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  captured,  off  Newfound- 
land, the  British  sloop-of-war  Alert^  after  a  com- 
bat of  only  8  minutes. 

BATTLE  BBTWEBN  THE  WASP  AND  VROLIO. 

10.  On  the  18th  of  October  (1812),  Captain  Jones, 
in  command  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  TFasp,  attack- 
ed the  British  brig  Frolic,  Captain  Whingates.  The 
sea  was  very  rough,  and  hence  the  fire  of  the  latter, 
delivered  when  the  vessel  was  rising  on  the  wave,  in- 
jured only  the  rigging  of  her  adversary;  whilst  the 
former,  firing  when  descending,  sent  every  shot  into 
the  h uU  and  deck  of  the  Frolic.  The  fire  of  the  Frolic 
slackening  in  43  minutes.  Captain  Jones  boarded  her, 
and  found  her  crew  utterly  helpless,  having  lost  100 
out  of  120  men.  Two  hours  after  the  victory,  a  Brit- 
ish 74-gun  ship  captured  the  Wasp  and  her  prize. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  FRIGATE  MACEDONIAN. 

11.  On  the  25th  of  October  (1812),  Commodore 
Decatur,  in  the  American  frigate  United  States,  de- 
leated  and  made  prize  of  the  British  frigate  Macedo- 
nian, off  the  Western  Isles;  the  British  losing  104 
men,  and  the  Americans  only  12.  Finally,  on  Dec. 
29  (1812),  the  frigate  Constitution,  then  under  Com. 
Bainbridge,  attacked  and  captured,  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  the  British  frigate  Java;  the  latter  losing 
180  men,  and  the  former  84.  In  addition  to  these 
victories  of  the  regular  navy,  the  American  priva- 
teers took  250  merchantmen,  axid  over  3000  pris- 
oners. 
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QueMmM  for  Examination, 

I.  Who  was  pnt  In  command  of  all  the  U.  S.  forces?    What 

the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1812? 
3.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  armj  which  was  to  inrade  Canada 
at  Detroit?  When  did  he  eross  into  Canada?  Where  did  he 
establiiih  himself?  What  proclamation  did  ha  isaue?  Why 
was  not  Fort  Maiden  taken  ? 

3.  How  was  the  British  force  here  increased  ?    What  post  did  th« 

British  capture ?    Whj  did  Hall  retreat  to  Detroit? 

4.  What  expedition  did  he  send  thence?    Bj  whom  was  Miller  at- 

tacked ?    With  what  resnlt? 

5.  What  British  force  marched  upon  Detroit,  Angust  16th  ?  Under 

whose  command  ? 

6.  Relate  the  uarticalars  of  Hall^  condact.    What  forces  and  places 

did  he  surrender  ? 

7.  What  sentence  was  passed  upon  Hall  ?    Whj  was  it  remitted  ? 

8.  Where  was  a  splendid  naval  victory  gained  at  this  time?   Who 

commiiiided  the  U.  S.  frigate  CoMtUuiion  9  The  British  Tessel 
Guerriirt  9  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  combat  Why  was 
this  defeat  remarkable? 

9.  What  naval  combat  took  place.  Sept  7,  1812? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Waap  and  FroUe, 

What  was  the  result?    What  became  of  the  victor  afterwards? 

II.  What  victory  was  gained  by  the  Americans,  Oct  25,  1812? 
On  29th  of  December,  1812?  What  captures  were  xnade  by 
the  American  privateers  in  1812  ? 


SECTION  IL 


\ 


CANADA  INVADED  NEAR  NIAGARA.* 

1.  The  operations  by  land,  during  this  campaign 
(1812),  continued  to  be  attended  by  disasters.  The 
"Army  of  the  Centre,"  mostly  composed  of  New 
York  militia,  was  stationed  at  Lewiston,  New  York, 
on  the  Niagara  river,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Van  Eennselaer.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
urged  by  the  importunities  of  his  men,  he  attempted 
an  invasion  of  Canada.  Having  crossed  about  1000 
men  under  Colonels  Van  Renn^elaer,  Christie,  and 
Scott,  ho  stormed  the  British  fortifications  on  the 
heights  of  Queenstown,  and  got  possession  of  them. 
Eeinforcements  came  up  to  the  British,  and  they  at- 
tempted to  regain  the  heights,  but  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  General  ^rock. 
Again  they  assaulted,  and  asrain  were  repulsed. 

♦See  Map,  l».  135- 
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COWARDICE  OF  THB  MILITIA. 

2.  General  Rennselaer  then  recrossed,  to  bring 
i)ver  the  rest  of  his  army ;  but  to  bis  astonishment) 
the  men,  who  before  bad  been  so  eager  for  the  Iray, 
now  positively  refused  to  cross  to  the  assistance  of 
their  struggling  comrades.  No  commands  or  en- 
treaties could  induce  any  of  them  to  cross.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  fourth  assault,  the  British  carried 
the  heights,  and  captured  the  whole  American  force 
on  that  side. 

INCOMPETENCY  OV  GENERAL  SMYTH. 

3.  General  Van  Rennselaer  having  resigned,  Gen. 
Smyth,  of  Virginia,  was  put  in  command  of  the 
"Army  of  the  Centre."  This  officer  issued  such  a 
stirring  proclamation,  pointing  out  the  faults  of  his 
predecessor,  and  foretelling  the  grand  things  he  in- 
tended to  accomplish,  that  large  numbers  of  volun- 
teers flocked  to  his  standard.  Called  by  bis  troops, 
however,  to  fulfill  his  promises,  he  twice  embarked 
bis  army,  and  as  often  ordered  them  back  to  their 
tents.  In  fact,  he  finally  went  into  winter  quarters, 
without  having  fired  a  shot. 

OBN.  HARRISON  IN  THB  NOBTHWBST. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  surrender  of  Hull,  instead  of 
disheartening  the  people,  only  served  to  rouse  them 
to  greater  efforts,  and  to  inspire  them  with  fresh 
zeal.  General  Harrison  was  put  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Northwest,  and  volunteers  flocked 
to  his  standard  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Kentucky  alone  sent 
nearly  7000  volunteers.  With  the  aid  of  these, 
General  Harrison  was  enabled  to  keep  the  Indian 
tribes  in  check;  but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  undertake  offensive  operations  against  the  British. 

ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

6.  The  "  Army  of  the  North,"  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  General  Dearborn,  had  been  sta- 
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tioned  at  Plattsburg  and  Greenbnsb,  in  New  York, 
and  bad  not  been  able  to  accomplisb  anything  to- 
wards the  main  object  of  the  campaign,  viz:  the 
capture  of  Montreal,  through  the  failure  of  the  other 
divisions. 

PARTY  VBELIN6   INGBSABBD* 

6.  The  result  of  this  campaign  tended  to  embitter 
party  feeling  still  more.  The  enemies  of  the  admin- 
istration attributed  the  failures  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Government.  Its  friends,  while  admitting  the 
errors  necessarily  flowing  from  lack  of  martial  ex- 
perience, attributed  the  disasters  to  the  interference 
of  the  Federal  party.  In  fact,  the  difficalties  under 
which  the  Government  labored  were  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  ungenerous  and  treasonable  opposi- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  the  war. 

MA8SACHD8BTTS    AND    OONNEOTICUT   RETUSB    TO   BIND    TIIKIB 

MILITIA. 

7.  Nor  was  it  individual  opposition  alone,  against 
which  the  Government  had  to  contend.  The  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  refused  to  send 
their  militia  at  the  call  of  the  General  Government, 
alleging  that  the  State  Governments  ought  to  de- 
termine when  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  required 
the  services  of  their  militia. 


Questions  for  Examination* 

1.  Where  was  the  "Army  of  the  Centre"  posted?    Under  whose 

command?  When  did  he  invade  Canada?  What  force  did 
he  throw  across  the  Niagara  ?  What  heights  did  thejr  capture  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  British  attack. 

2.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  New  York  militia?    What  was 

the  consequence  ? 

3.  Who  succeeded  Gen.  Van  Rennselaer?    What  proclamation  did 

be  issue?     What  was  his  conduct  afterwards  ? 

4.  How  were  the  people  affected  hj  the  surrender  of  Hull?    Who 

was  put  in  command  of  the  Northwest?    How  waa  his  armj 
i ncreased  ?    What  did  he  effect  ? 
(.  Where  was  the  *'  Armj  of  the  North  **  located  T    Under  whom? 
Why  did  it  accomplish  nothing  7 
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0.  To  what  cause  did  the  enemies  of  the  administration  attribute 
the  failures  of  this  campaign?  What  was  said  on  the  con- 
trary by  its  friends  ? 

t.  What  was  i  he  conduct  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  7  What 
reasons  did  they  assign  for  it  ? 


SECTION  III. 

MADISON  BB-BLECTED  PBBSIOBNT, 

1.  The  country  at  large,  however,  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  administration,  and  reprobated  the  coarse 
of  its  opponents.  This  was  seen  at  the  Presidential 
election,  held  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  when  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  re-elected  by  an  iticreased  majority.  El- 
bridge  Gerry  became  Vice-President. 

ACTS  FOB  PBOSEGUTINO  THB  WAB  PASSED  BT  GONG  BESS. 

2.  At  the  recommendation  of  President  Madison, 
Congress  passed  Acts  tending  to  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  These  Acts  provided  for  the  raising 
of  20  additional  regiments  for  the  army;  for  the 
building  of  four  large  ships-of- war ;  for  the  increase  of 
the  navy  on  the  Lakes,  and  for  increasing  the  bounty 
given-  to  recruits.  Congress  also  repealed  the  law 
authorizing  the  employment  of  volunteers,  as  they 
had  been  found  inefficient  through  lack  of  discipline, 
and  they  authorized  the  loan  of  $15,000,000,  and 
gave  the  President  power  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 

LOCATION  OF  THB  AMERICAN  F0BCBS*(1813). 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
the  several  divisions  of  the  American  forces  were 
located  as  follows :  The  "  Army  of  the  Northwest," 
under  General  Harrison,  was  placed  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie;  the  "Army  of  the  Centre,"  under 
General  Dearborn,  between  the  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie;  and  the  "Army  of  the  North,"  under  General 
Hampton,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Sir  George  Provost  was  in  command  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  Canada  j  while  under  him,  Cols. 

~~*  Sec  Map,  p.  155.  ~  ' 
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Proctor*  and  Yincent   commanded    in   the   Upper 
ProviQce ;  and  General  Sheaffe  in  the  Lower. 

GAPTUUB  OF  OEXERAL  WIMGUES'nBa'8  DBTACHMXST. 

4.  General  Harrison,  with  a  portion  of  his  forces, 
was  at  Frankliuton,  Ohio.  A  detachment  of  his 
army,  under  General  Winchester,  composed  of  800 
men,  belonging  to  the  most  respectable  £imilies  of 
Kentucky,  was  stationed  in  advance  at  Fort  Defiance* 
Towards  the  middle  of  January  (1813),  General 
Winchester  advanced  with  his  detachment  towards 
Detroit,  and  drove  a  British  force  from  French  town, 
a  village  on  the  river  Eaisin.  On  the  22d,  he  was 
attacked  at  this  place  by  a  largely  superior  force  of 
British  and  Indians,  under  Col.  Proctor.  After  a 
severe  fight,  General  Winchester  surrendered  his 
command.  Proctor  having  expressly  promised  him. 
protection  for  the  prisoners  against  the  Indians. 

MASSACRB  OV  TUB  DETACHMINT. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Proctor  basely 
broke  his  promise,  turned  the  prisoners  over  to  the 
Indians,  to  be  carried  to  the  rear,  and  more  than 
500  of  them  were  massacred.  The  American  cause, 
however,  was  strengthened  by  this  fiendish  conduct, 
for  thousands  were  prompted  to  fly  to  arms  in  order 
to  avenge  it. 

IXBGB  OF  lOBT  UBIGS. 

6.  After  this  disaster,  General  Harrison  established 
himself  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maamee,  where  he  boilt  a 
fort,  calling  it  Fort  Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  Governor 
of  Ohio.  He  selected  this  point  as  being  well  located 
for  protecting  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  for  offen- 
sive operations  asrainst  Detroit.  General  Proctor,  at 
the  head  of  2000  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians, 
appeared  before  this  fort  on  the  26th  of  April  (1S13), 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  General  Harrison 
promptly  and  peremptorily  refused;  whereupon. 
Proctor  coniiuciiced  a  rei^ular  siege,  shelling  the  fort 
furiously,  and  picking  oil*  its  defenders  bj  means  of 
his  Indian  allie;i. 
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DEFEAT  OF  GENERAL  CLAT. 

7.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  eieore,  General  Clay 
came  up  with  a  reinforcement  of  1100  Kentuekians; 
and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  his  attacking  the 
British  at  the  same  moment  a  sortie  was  made  from 
the  fort.  The  attack  of  the  Kentuekians  was  led  by 
Col.  Dudley,  and  was  entirely  successful ;  the  enemy 
being  driven  from  his  works  at  that  point.  The 
men,  however,  elated  by  their  success,  pursued  too 
far,  were  surrounded  by  the  whole  body  of  Indians, 
with  Tecumseh  at  their  head;  only  150  of  the 
detachment  escaped.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  were 
killed  or  captured;  Col.  Dudley  being  among  the 
former.  Tecumseh,  however,  protected  the  prisoners 
against  the  savage  treatment  of  his  warriors,  and 
they  were  shortly  afterwards  exchanged  and,  de- 
livered over  to  General  Ilarrison. 

The  sortie  from  the  fort  was  very  successful,  the 
enemy  being  driven  from  their  works  and  their  guns 
spiked  ;  but  the  disaster  sustained  by  General  Clay's 
detachment,  rendered  the  victory  incomplete.  Proc- 
tor renewed  the  siege;  but  his  Indian  allies  growing 
restless,  he,  on  the  ninth  day,  broke  up  his  camp 
and  retired. 

TREATY  W[Tn  THE  FIVE  NATIONS. 

8.  In  order  to  fight  the  British  after  their  own 
fashion,  General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  tribes  of  Indians,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  assist  the  Americans ;  but  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  they  were  to  treat  their 
prisoners  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 
Towards  the  last  of  July  ( 18 13^^  Proctor  again 
appeared  before  Fort  Meigs,  and  eiifleavored,  by  va- 
rious stratagems,  to  decoy  General  Ilarrison  from  his 
works  into  the  open  field. 

DEFENCE  OF  FORT  STEPHENaON  BY  MAJOR  OROGnAN. 

9.  Failing  in  this,  however,  he  marched  suddenly 
at  the  head  of  1300  British  and  ]  ndians,  against  Fort 
Stephenson,  on  the  Sandusky  river.     This  little  fort 
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was  garrisoned  by  only  160  men,  nnder  a  yonng 
ofSeer  of  great  gallantry,  Major  Groghan.  He  was 
ordered  by  Greneral  Harrison  to  evaeaate  the  fort 
upon  the  approach  of  Proctor;  bat  confiding  in  the 
courage  of  his  men,  he  determined  to  stand  a  siege. 
Well  and  nobly  did  he  and  his  little  band  hold  their 

Eost.  The  British  made  bold  and  repeated  assaults, 
ut  met  with  a  bloody  repulse  in  every  instance. 
At  one  time, 80  of  the  assailants  leaped  the  pickets 
into  the  ditch,  but  were  all  killed  or  captured.  This 
unexpected  and  determined  resistance  so  dismayed 
Proctor  that  he  precipitately  abandoned  his  dead 
and  wounded  and  retired.  His  Indian  allies,  dis- 
couraged by  his  repeated  failures,  deserted  him  in 
great  numbers.  Tecumseh,  however,  never  faltered 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  British,  and  ex- 
erted his  powerful  eloquence,  though  in  vain,  to  re- 
tain his  warriors. 


Quesiums  for  EzamincUUnL 

2.  Did  a  majoritj  of  the  people  fkror  a  prosecatioii  of  the  warT 
How  was  this  shown?    Who  was  elected  Vioe-Presideat? 

2.  What  Acts  did  Congress  pass?  What  did  these  Acti  proTide 
for?  What  law  did  Ck>ngre3S  repeal?  Whj?  How  was  the 
rerenae  proTided.  for  ? 

X  How  were  the  American  forces  located  at  the  oommencement  of 
'the  campaign  of  1813?  Who  were  the  commanders  of  the  re- 
spective armies  ?  Who  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Canada? 

4.  Where  was  Gren.  Harrison  stationed  wiih  part  of  his  forces? 

What  detachment  was  stationed  at  Fort  Defiance?  What 
movement  did  Glen.  Winchester  make  in  Jan.,  1813?  By 
whom  was  he  attai'kcd?    What  was  the  result? 

5.  Belate  what  occurred  afterwards.    How  did  this  affect  the  Amer- 

ican cause  ? 

6.  Where  did  Gen.  Harrison  then  establish  himself?    Whj  did  he 

select  this  point?    Bj  what  force  was  he  besieged  here  ? 

7.  What  force  appeared  for  his  relief?    What  plan  was  concerted  ? 

What  was  the  success  of  the  Kentuckians?  How  did  they  lose 
their  advantage?  How  manj  were  lost  ?  What  became  of  the 
prisoners?  What  was  the  success  of  the  sortie?  Why  did 
Proctor  leave  off  the  siege  ? 

8.  What  allies  did  the  Americans  gain  at  this  time  ?    What  Btipn- 

lations  were  made  by  Harrison  ?  When  did  Proctor  re-appear 
before  Fort  Meigs  ? 

9.  Against  what  point  did  he  suddenly  march  ?    What  was  his 

torce?  What  was  the  garrson  of  this  fort?  Who  comman- 
ded ?  Describe  the  attack.  What  was  the  result  ?  What  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Indians?    Of  Tecumseh? 
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SECTION  IV. 

NATAL  BATTLE. 

1.  Commodore  Perry,  having  constructed  a  fleet, 
set  sail  on  Lake  Erie  in  aearcb  of  the  British  vessels. 
On  the  10th  of 
September  (ISn") 
be  met  them  off 
Pat-in-bay,  and 
at  once  engaged 
them. 


2.  At  the  outset  , 
of  the  engage  [ 
ment,  Commodore  I 
Perry's  flag-ship,  I 
the  Lawrence,  was  | 
attacked  at  the 
same  time  by  the  I 
Detroit  and  the  ^ 
Queen  Charlotte, 
two  of  the  largest 
of  the  British  vessels,  and  the  wind  being  anfavor- 
nble  for  the  rest  of  the  American  squadion  to  come 
up  to  her  assistance,  she  was  soon  disabled.  Perry 
seeing  this,  left  her,  passed  in  an  open  boat,  amid  a 
perfect  tempest  of  balls,  to  the  Niagara;  raised  his 
flag,  and  renewed  the  engagement.  The  remainder 
of  the  American  fleet  was  now  enabled  to  come  up; 
the  engagement  became  general,  and  at  4  o'clock  the 
whole  British  squadron  had  surrendered.  Perry  an- 
nounced his  victory  to  Gen.  Harrison,  in  the  follow- 
ing laconic  style;  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  ours." 


3.  The  way  being  now  open  for  Gon.  Hiirrison,  he 
immediately  embarked  his  army,  and  landed  them  on 
the  23d  of  September  (1813),  near  the  British  fort. 
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Maiden.  In  opposition  to  the  eloquent  remonstrance 
of  Tecumsoh,  Proctor  burnt  the  fort  and  storo- 
honses,  and  precipitately  abandoned  the  place.  Gen. 
Harrison  pursued,  and,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
gained  possession  of  Detroit. 

DBVBAT  or  PROCTOR. 

4.  Gen.  Proctor  retreated  to  the  Moravian  village 
on  the  Thames,  in  Canada,  situated  about  80  miles 
from  Detroit.  Gen.  Harrison  determined  to  pursue, 
and  attack  him.  Accordingly,  he  selected  3500  men, 
and  came  up  with  Proctor  on  the  5th  of  October 
(1813).  Proctor's  army,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
(amounting  to  only  2000  British  and  Indians),  had 
the  advantage  of  a  naturally  strong  position.  Gen. 
Harrison  drew  up  his  men  with  great  skill,  and 
manoeuvred  them  with  the  judgment  of  an  expe- 
rienced General. 

DEATU  or  TBCUH8BH. 

5.  Col.  Johnson,  with  his  mounted  Kentuckians, 
was  posted  opposite  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors,  and 
he  charged  them  with  great  gallantry.  Perceiving 
that  Tecumseh  held  his  men  up  to  the  fight  by  his 
own  indomitable  bravery,  Col.  Johnson  attacked  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  warriors,  and,  though  himself 
covered  with  wounds,  finally  shot  him  dead.  The 
Indians  immediately  dispersed,  and  all  the  British 
soldiers  surrendered j  except  200  dragoons,  with  whom 
Proctor  dastardly  fled.  In  this  engagement,  the 
British  lost  720  men  ;  while  the  Americans  only  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  50. 

GHARAOTEB  OF  TBOUMSBQ. 

6.  Tecumseh  was  the  most  celebrated  Indian  that 
ever  lifted  tomahawk  against  the  Americans.  Fierce 
in  war,  yet  merciful  to  his  prisoners,  he  was  likewise 
possessed  of  uncommon  eloquence.  His  authority 
over  the  Indians  was  all-powerful.  With  his  death 
ended  the  confederacy,  though  they  numbered  at 
that  time  3000  warriors.     The  Ottawas,  CbippewaSi 
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Miamis,  and  Pottawottamies  at  once  sent  deputies 
to  Gon.  Harrison,  and  concladed  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
By  this  victory,  Gen.  Harrison  gained  firm  posses- 
sion of  all  the  territory,  formerly  surrendered  by 
Gen.  Hall.  He  stationed  Gen.  Cass  at  Detroit  with 
1000  men  ;  dismissed  a  great  part  of  his  volunteers; 
and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  ac- 
cording to  instructions,  to  join  the*' Army  of  the 
Centre,"  at  Ba£Palo. 

THE  BBITISH  DKSOBNT  UPON  OODBNSBUBG. 

7.  Meanwhile,  the  campaign  of  1813,  thus  bril- 
liantly concluded  in  the  West,  had  not  progressed  so 
favorably  to  the  Americans  at  other  points.  Before 
the  campaign  regularly  opened  in  the  spring,  the 
British  made  a  successful  descent  upon  Ogdensburg, 
in  New  York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  22d 
of  February  (1813),  and  compelled  the  American 
forces  there,  which  were  inferior  in  numbers,  to 
abandon  the  place,  leaving  their  artillery  and  stores 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  latter,  having  des- 
troyed the  stores,  together  with  two  gun-boats,  and 
two  schooners,  retired  to  the  Canada  side. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

L  Who  constructed  a  fleet  on  Lake  Erie?    Where  did  he 

meet  the  British  ?    W  hen  ? 
2.  Describe  the  attack  upon  the  Lawrence,     Mention  Oom. 

Perry's  gallant  act.     Belate  what  occurred  afterwards. 

How  did  Perry  announce  bis  victory  7 
8   What  course  was  pursued  by  Gen.  Harrison  7    What  was  done 

by  Procter?    What  place  did  Harrison  take  on  Sept.  297 

4.  To  what  point  did  Proctor  retreat?    With  what  force  did  Har- 

rison pursue  7  When  did  he  overtake  Proctor  7  What  was 
Proctor's  force?  What  advantage  had  he?  How  did  Geu. 
Harrison  act? 

5.  Bow  did  the  fight  commence?    Relate  the  gallant  feat  of  Col. 

Johnson.  What  was  the  result?  How  did  Proctor  escape? 
What  was  the  loss  of  the  British 7    Of  the  Americans  7 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  Tecumseh  7    What  effect  did  his 

death  produce?  What  was  done  by  the  Indian  tribes?  What 
was  the  fruit  of  this  victory  7  What  disposition  did  Harrison 
maiie  of  his  forces? 
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7.  Was  the  campaign  eqxialljr  successful  at  other  points  ?  Whew 
did  the  BriUsli  make  a  descent,  Feb.  22,  18137  What  wai 
their  success  ?    What  did  the  enemy  destroy  7 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MADISOma  ADMINiaTBATlON—  WAB  OF  181S. 


SECTION  I. 

THB  AMSBI0AN8  GAIN  POSSBSSION  OV  LAKB  ONTAKIC* 

1.  The  object  of  the  campaign  upon  the  Canada 
frontier,  was  the  capture  of  Montreal.  Gen.  Dear- 
born, the  commander-in-ebief,  was  stationed  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  Lak«  On- 
tario; and  for  the  successful  manoenvring  of  his 
army,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Lake.  To  effect  this,  Commodore  Channcey  bad  se- 
lected Sackett's  Harbor  as  a  naval  depot,  and  had 
been  busily  engaged,  since  October,  1812,  in  building 
and  equipping  such  a  squadron  as  would  enable  him 
to  compete  with  the  enemy,  whose  fleet  consisted  of 
six  vessels,  carrying  in  all  80  guns.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  for,  having  completed  his  fleet,  he  engaged 
and  captured  several  of  the  British  schooners ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  British  fleet  was 
so  much  inferior  to  his,  that  it  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  harbor  at  Kingston. 

ATTACK  UPON  TORK. 

2.  General  Dearborn  had  under  his  command  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  an  army  amounting  to  6000  men, 
and,  through  the  aid  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  transport  them  to  any  point 
he  desired.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many, 
he,  instead  of  moving  on  Montreal,  embarked,  on  the 
23d  of  April  (1813),  with  1600  men,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  sit- 
uated near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

■  See  Map,  p.  1S5. 
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This  place  was  the  dep6t  of  the  British  military 
stores  for  supplying  their  western  posts,  and  the  des- 
truction of  these  stores  was  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. On  arriving  in  front  of  York  (April  27), 
Gen.  Dearborn  disembarked  his  force,  and  placed  it 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pike,  who  had  advised 
and  planned  the  expedition.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
had  landed.  Gen.  Pike  gallantly  led  them  against  the 
British,  who  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Sheaffe. 

EXPLOSION  OV  THE  BRITISH  MAQAZINE. 

3.  The  Americans  soon  drove  the  enemy  to  their 
fortifications,  and,  having  successfully  carried  the 
outer  works,  were  advancing  upon  the  main  works^ 
when  the  British  set  fire  to  a  magazine  of  500  bar- 
rels  of  gunpowder.  The  explosion  of  this,  disabled 
over  100  of  the  Americans.  Their  gallant  leader, 
Gen.  Pike,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  stone,  which 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  mine,  but  he  heroically 
called  to  his  men  to  "  move  on,  and  avenge  their 
General/* 

BUBRBNDBB  OV  TOBK. 

4.  Inspired  by  the  last  words  of  their  General,  the 
men  pressed  on,  under  Col.  Pearee ;  drove  the  British 
from  their  works,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  town  and  the  forces.  Gen.  Pike  died  shortly 
afterwards,  requesting  his  body  to  be  wrapt  in  the 
captured  flag.  In  this  engagement,  the  Americans 
lost  320  killed  and  wounded ;  whilst  the  enemy  lost 
1090  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  mili- 
tary stores  at  the  place  were  destroyed,  and  the 
army  was  re-embarked,  conveyed  to  Niagara,  and 
landed  there. 

OAPTURB  OV  VOBT  OEOBGB. 

5.  The  British  guarded  Niagara  river  by  two 
strong  fortifications.  Forts  George  and  Erie.  Gen. 
Dearborn  determined  to  attack  the  former.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  27th  of  May  (1813),  he  embarked  with 
4000  men,  and,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  fire 
from  batteries  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  he 
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succeeded  in  landing  a  veiy  strong  detachment,  nn« 
der  Col.  MTin field  Scott.  The  latter  formed  his  men 
upon  the  beach,  under  a  tremendous  fire,  marched 
u|»on  the  works  in  perfect  order,  and  attacked  the 
fort  with  such  intrepidity,  that  Col.  Vincent,  the 
commander  of  the  British,  finally  evacuated  it;  spik- 
ing his  guns,  however,  and  firing  a  train  leading  to 
the  magazine.  Captains  Hyndman  and  Stockton,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  extinguished  the 
match,  and  Col.  Scott  then  took  possession  of  the 
fort.  In  this  engagement,  the  British  lost  850  men, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Americans 
lost  only  147. 

DEFEAT  AT  BURLINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

6.  On  the  26th  of  May  (1813),  the  British  evacu- 
ated  Fort  Erie  also,  and  withdrew  all  their  forces  to 
Burlington  Heights,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
2^  ia^ara  peninsula,  and  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort 
George.  Gen.  Dearborn  detached  Generals  Chandler 
and  Winder  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  British,  to  the 
number  of  1500,  were  entirely  surrounded  through 
the  manoeuvres  of  Gen.  Chandler,  and  the  latter  onlv 
waited  for  daylight  to  receive  their  capitulation,  ot 
to  destroy  their  force.  Col.  Vincent,  however,  at 
the  dead  of  night,  attacked  the  encampment,  threw 
the  Americans  into  great  confusion,  captured  a  great 
many  prisoners  (among  them  Generals  Chandler  and 
Winder),  and  cut  his  way  through  the  lines.  The 
Americans  retired  on  the  next  day  to  Fort  George, 
harassed  nearly  the  whole  way  by  the  Indians,  and 
losing  all  their  baggage  and  camp-equipage. 

SURRENDER  OF  COLONEL   B0BR8TLER. 

7.  This  repulse  was  followed,  shortly  afterwards, 
by  the  surrender  of  Col.  Boerstler,  at  Beaver  Dams. 
This  place  he  had  been  sent  to  attack,  but  he  made 
but  little  impression  upon  it;  and,  finally,  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

BRITISH  ATTACK  UPON  SAGKBTt's  HARBOR. 

8.  While  Gen.  Dearborn  was  thus  employed  in  the 
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peninsula,  Sackett's  Harbor,  his  base  of  supplies, 
narrowly  escaped  capture  ^  he  having  left  it  provided 
with  but  a  feeble  garrison.  On  the  29th  of  May 
(1813),  it  was  attacked  by  the  combined  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  British,  under  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  Sir  James  Yeo.  Gen.  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
militia,  was  in  command  at  the  harbor,  with  a  garri- 
son of  a  few  regulars,  and  about  1000  militia.  Upon 
the  landing  of  the  British,  the  militia  fired  one  volley 
in  the  air,  and  then  took  to  their  heels.  Col.  Backus, 
with  his  regulars,  however,  stood  his  ground,  and 
defended  every  available  position  between  the  land- 
ing place  and  the  town. 

TUm  BlimSH  AftB  DSIVBN  OFT  BT  STKATAGBM. 

9.  Gen.  Brown,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  succeeded 
in  rallying  about  100  of  the  militia,  marched  them  in 
full  sight  towards  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who,  taking 
this  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, precipitately  retreated  to  their  boats,  and  re- 
embarked.  For  his  skilful  management  of  this 
affair,  Gen.  Brown  was  made  Brigadier-General  in 
the  regular  army.  Lieutenant  Chauncey,  of  the 
American  force,  accomplished,  however,  through 
error,  the  aim  of  the  British  expedition.  For,  think- 
ing the  town  was  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  set  fire  to  the  store-houses  and  barracks, 
and  thus  destroyed  the  supplies  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulated for  the  campaign. 


Qnestwns  f&r  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  on  the  Canada  frontier  } 

Where  was  the  raaio  body  of  the  Americans  stationed  ?  Where 

was  the  American  fleet  constructed?    What  was  the  no.  of 

•   the  British  fleet?     What  was  Commodore  CliAuacey's  success? 

Where  did  he  shut  up  the  British  fleet? 

S.  What  was  the  American  force  at  Sackett's  Harbor?  What  point 
did  Gen.  Dearborn  set  out  to  attack,  April  23,  1813?  With 
what  force?  Why  was  this  place  important  to  the  British? 
Who  was  put  in  command  of  the  attacking  force  ? 

S.  Describe  the  attack.    How  manj  were  disabled?    What  officer* 
did  the  Americans  lose? 
U 
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4.  Relate  tbe  progress  of  the  fight.  What  was  the  loss  of  the  r» 
Bpective  parties?  Where  was  the  Amerieaa  army  loeated  after 
the  capture? 

6.  What  Britksh  fortifications  guarded  Niarrara  river?    Which  did 

Gexk  Dearborn  determine  to  attack?  What  forice  did  he  send 
across  ?  Under  whom  ?  Relate  ihe  particulars  of  tbe  attiicl^. 
How  was  tbe  magazine  saved  ?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  re- 
spective parties  ? 
•.  To  what  point  did  the -British  retire  from  Fort  Erie?  Describe 
its  location.  Who  were  sent  in  pursuit?  To  what  situation 
were  the  British  reduced?  How  did  CoL  Tincent  extricate 
himself  7  Mention  the  movements  and  loss  of  the  Americaos 
on  tbe  following  dar. 

7.  What  other  loss  did  tbe  Americans  meet  with  ? 

8.  Upon  what  place  did  the  British  commanders  make  an  attack, 

May  29,  1813  ?    What  iorce  was  at  Sackett's  Harbor?    Under 
whose  command?    What  was  the  conduct  of  the  militia?    Of 
the  regulars  ? 
t.  By  what  stratagem  did  Gen.  Brown  save  tbe  place  ?    How  waff 
Im  rewarded  ?  Relate  what  was  done  by  Lieatenaat  Chaancey. 


SECTION  n. 

«SNIBAL  WILHINaON  M ADB  COMMANDBB-IN-OHIBV. 

1.  The  U.  S.  Government  now  projected  a  fonnid- 
Able  invasion  of  Canada  and  tbe  capture  of  Montreal, 
before  tbe  winter  set  in.  For  tbis  purpose,  tbe  War 
Department,  at  tbe  bead  of  which  was  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, a  man  esteemed  of  great  ability,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  order  to  co-operate 
better  with  the  forces  in  tbe  field.  Gen.  Wilkinson, 
an  old  Bevolutionary  officer,  was  made  commander- 
in-chief,  in  place  of  Gea.  Dearborn,  who  had  retired 
from  the  service. 

PLAN  OF  ADVANCiB  UPON  HONTRBAt. 

2.  The  army,  immediately  under  his  command, 
was  concentrated  at  Grenadier's  Island,  about 
balf-way  between  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Kingston, 
amounted  to  80Q0  men,  and  was  to  move  upan 
Montreal  down  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  To  cc  »p- 
erate  with  this  advance,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  via 
ordered  to  move  from  Plattsburg,  with  4000  men,  by 
Ihe  way  of  Chateaogay,  and  to  unite  his  foroea  with 
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Gen.  Wilkinsoh  in  the  projected  attack  apon  Mon* 
treal. 

BBPULSB  AT  WILLIAMSBUBO.  * 

3.  After  consuming  three  months  in  making  his 
preparations  for  the  campaign,  Gen.  Wilkinson  finally 
set  sail  on  the  5th  of  November  (1813),  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  Canadians  resisted  his  progi*ess  at 
every  available  point ;  and  they  appeared  in  such 
large  force  at  Williamsburg,  that  the  American  com- 
mander disembarked  a  strong  force,  under  Gen.  Boyd, 
to  attack  them.  The  detachment  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  British,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
their  boats,  with  the  loss  of  339  men;  the  enemy 
losing  only  180. 

ARMY  GOES  INTO  WINTEB  QUABTEBS. 

4.  On  the  11th  of  November  (1813),  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son arrived  at  St.  Begis,  at  which  point  he  had 
ordered  Gen.  Hampton  to  meet  him  with  his  force. 
Here,  however,  he  received  a  communication  from 
Gen.  Hampton,  stating  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
join  him,  as  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  up 
his  communication  with  Plattsburg,  from  which  he 
drew  the  provisions  necessary  for  his  army.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure  in  the  programme.  Gen. 
Wilkinson  called  a  council  of  war,  and  by  its  advice, 
withdrew  his  army,  and  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  French  Mills.  Hearing  of  this,  Gen.  Hampton 
also  retired  to  Plattsburg.  Soon  after,  his  health 
failing,  the  latter  resigned  his  commission,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Izard. 

DISSATISFACTION  AT  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

5.  After  the  concentration  of  such  large  forces, 
and  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  campaign,  the 
utter  failure  of  accomplishing  anything,  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country ;  and  public 
opinion  only  differed  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  the 
blame  was  properly  to  be  attached. 

EVACUATION  OF  FORT  GEORGE,  AND  BURNING  OF  NEWARK. 

6.  As  soon  as  Sir  George  Provost  was  relieved 

*See  Map,  p.  155.  " 
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possession  of  several  islands  in  the  bay,  he,  from 
these,  made  descents  upon  the  neighboring  shores, 
plundering  the  plantations,  and  burning  the  villages. 
Among  the  larger  towns  which  he  burnt  by  the  aid 
of  his  marines,  were  Havre-de-Grace,  on  the  Susque- 
hannah ;  Georgetown  and  Frederick  town,  on  the  river 
Sassafras,  and  Frenchtown,  on  the  Elk. 

QALLANTBT  OV  o'nBIL. 

10.  At  the  latter  place,  all  the  miJitia  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  BritiHh  marines,  except  an  Irishman, 
named  O'Neil.  This  brave  man  remained  at  his  post, 
and  continued  the  fight  alone;  loading  and  firing  a 
piece  of  artillery  himself,  until,  by  its  recoil,  it  ran 
over  his  leg,  injuring  him  seriously.  Even  then, 
however,  he  exchanged  his  cannon  for  a  musket,  and, 
limping  away,  he  still  kept  up  a  retreating  fire  upon 
the  advancing  column  of  the  British. 

SACK  or  HAMPTON  BT  GOCKBURN. 

11.  Admiral  Cockbnrn  also  made  an  attack  upon 
Norfolk,  but  was  beaten  back,  with  considerable  loss, 
by  a  few  marines,  and  the  militia  who  assembled 
there  in  large  numbers  on  his  approach.  Leaving 
this  place,  he  made  a  descent,  however,  upon  Hamp- 
ton, a  village  18. miles  distant  from  Norfolk;  and 
aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  with  2000  men,  ho 
captured  the  place.  Upon  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  the  British  commander  gave  it  up  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  committed  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants 
which  would  have  disgraced  barbarians.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer,  Cockburn  continued 
his  predatory  warfare,  threatening  also  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Annapolis,  which  places,  however,  he 
feared  to  attack. 


Questions  far  Examination, 

1.  What  scheme  was  now  projected?    "Why  was  the  War  Depart- 

ment transferred  to  Sacketl's  Harbor?     Who  was  made  Oom- 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  U.  S.  forces? 

2.  Where  was  bis  army  concentrated?     What  force?    How  was  it 

to  more?    What  force  was  to  co-operate  with  him?    By  what 
route? 
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3.  When  did  Gen.  Wilkinson  start  down  the  St.  Lawrence?    At 

what  point  did  be  first  attack  the  Canadians?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  engagement? 

4.  At  what  point  was  Gen.  Hampton  to  have  united  with  Gen  .Wil- 

kinson? Whj  did  not  Hampton  do  so?  What  course  was 
pursued  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  ?  By  Gen.  Hampton?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Hampton  ? 

6.  Why  were  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  this  cam- 
paign  ? 

6.  Against  what  posts  did  the  British  Governor  send  a  force? 

What  was  done  by  the  Americans  on  their  approach  ?    What 

town  was  burnt  by  the  Americans  on  their  retreat? 
Y.  What  was  don^  by  the  British  by  way  of  reprisal?    Did  the  U. 

S.  Government  sustain  Gen.  McCIure?     What  use  did  the 

British  make  of  his  act? 

8.  Where  had  they  first  commenced  this  species  of  warfare?   What 

blockade  had  the  British  declared  ?  How  did  they  enforce  it? 
How  was  the  blockade  conducted  off  the  Northern  coast?  Off 
the  Southern  coast?    Why  was  this  distinction  made? 

9.  Who  commanded   the  British    squadron   in   the    Chesapeake?^ 

What  disgraceful  acts  did  he  commit  ?  What  towns  of  im- 
portance did  he  burn  ? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  0' Neil,  at  French  town. 

11.  What  success  had  Cock  burn  at  Norfolk?  What  place  did  he 
capture  with  his  overwhelming  force?  How  did  he  treat  the 
captured  place?  What  was  his  conduct  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  ? 


SECTION  III. 

HOSTILITIES  OF  TUE  CREEKS  AND  SEMIN0LE8. 

1.  The  British,  through  their  emissaries,  had  not 
only  excited  the  Indians  at  the  North,  but  those  also 
at  the  South,  to  hostilities  against  the  Americans. 
The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  on  the  frontier  of  Geor- 
gia, the  most  formidable,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  civilized  of  the  Indian  tribes,  had  been  roused 
to  action  by  the  burning  eloquence  of  Tecumseh. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  600  of  their  warriors 
attacked  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensaw  settlement, 
where  about  300  of  the  settlers  had  taken  refuge ; 
captured  it,  and  massacred  all  within  it,  except  17, 
who  managed  to  make  their  escape. 

GBN.  ANDREW  JAGKS^ON  DBFB\tS  THEM. 

2.  The  U.  S.  Government  at  once  sent  Gen:  Andrew 
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Jackson,  at  the  head  of  2500  volunteers,  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  Floyd  with  1000  from.  Georgia, 
against  them.  A  series  of  victories  at  Talledega, 
Antosse,  and  Talluschatches,  soon  reduced  them  to 
extremities. 

VIOTOBY  AT  TOIIOPEEA« 

3.  Finally,  General  Jackson,  on  March  27  (1814), 
at  Horse-shoe  Bend  (called  by  the  Indians  Toho- 
peka),  on  the  Tallapoosa,  attacked  them  in  their  last 
stronghold,  and  almost  annihilated  the  tribes.  They 
th«a  sued  for  peace,  which  was,  accordingly,  grant- 
ed them.  In  asking  it,  their  leader  and  prophet, 
Wcathorford,  said :  **  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a 
choice ;  I  have  nonS  now ;  even  hope  is  ended.  Once  I 
could  animate  my  warriors ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the 
dead.  They  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice.  Their 
bones  lie  on  many  battle-fields." 

NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS  (18U). 

4.  In  order  the  better  to  produce  a  connected  nar- 
rative of  the  events  of  this  campaign,  no  mention 
has  been  hitherto  made  of  the  naval  conflicts.  These 
will  now  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

The  same  uninterrupted  success  at  sea,  as  was 
witnessed  during  the  previous  campaign,  did  not  at- 
tend the  Americans  this  year  (1813).  Victory  alter- 
nated; but  on  the  whole,  the  result  was  very  en* 
couraging  to  the  infant  navy  of  the  United  States. 

FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  HOENET  AND  PEACOCK  (FEB.  28.  1818). 

5.  The  first  engagement  occurred  on  the  23d  of 
February  (1813),  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Hornet^  commanded  by 
Captain  Lawrence,  and  the  British  sloop  Peacock. 
The  fire  of  the  Hornet  was  so  well  directed  and  so 
heavy,  that  the  Peacock  struck  her  colors  in  15  min- 
utes, being  in  a  sinking  condition.  In  spite  of  tha 
efforts  to  save  her,  she  shortly  afterwards  sank* 

FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  SHANNON  (JUNE  1,  18It^. 

(i.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain 
Lawrence  was  put  in  command  of  the  frigate  Chesa- 
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peakey  then  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Capt.  Brooke, 
of  the  British  frigate  Shannon^  stationed  off  thai 
port,  sent  a  challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence^  offeinng 
him  an  even  fight,  without  interference  from  the 
other  blockading  ships.  Though  the  crew  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  newly  enlisted,  and  almost  in  a  ma- 
tin oas  condition,  on  accoant  of  arrearages  in  their 
pay,  yet  Captain  Lawrence  resolved  to  accept  the 
fchallenge.  Accordingly,  sailing  wrt  on  the  Ist  of 
June  (1818),  he  engaged  the  Shannon.  In  twelve 
minutes  time,  about  half  the  men  of  the  Chesapeakey 
and  all  her  officers,  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  British  then  boarded,  and  lowered  her  colors. 
Captain  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
first  broadside,  but  continued  on  deck,  exclaiming  to 
the  last:  "I>on't  give  up  the  ship.'^  The  British 
Government  was  so  much  elated  by  the  victory,  that 
Captain  Brooke  was  knighted  for  it.  In  the  engage- 
ment, the  Americans  lost  133  killed  and  wounded; 
the  British,  73. 

CAFTUBE  OF  THE  ABOUB  (ArOUST  U,  1815>. 

7.  The  United  States  met  with  another  naval  dis- 
aster shortly  afterwards.  In  May,  the  U.  S.  brig 
ArguSy  commanded  by  Captain  Allen,  had  conveyed 
the  U.  S.  Ambassador  (Mr.  Crawford),  to  France. 
She  then  cruised  in  the  British  Channel,  and,  during 
the  course  of  the  summer,  she  destroyed  cargoes 
worth  over  two  millions  of  dollars.  Finally,  on  the 
14th  of  August  (1813),  she  was  attacked  by  the  Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war  Pelican,  After  an  action  of  43  min- 
utes, Captain  Allen  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
Argus  struck  her  colors.  The  Americans  lost  40 
men ;  the  British,  only  8. 

BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  ENTERPmSE  AND  BOXER  (SEPT.  4   181^ 

8.  An  engagement  occurred,  September  4,  1813, 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  between  the  U.  S.  brii^  Enter- 
prise (Lieutenant  Burrows),  and  the  British  brig 
Boxer  (Captain  Blythe).  The  latter  surrendered  after 
a  fight  of  45  minutes.  Both  commanders  were  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  were  buried  with  ail  the  honors 
of  war,  side  by  side,  at  Portland. 
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FEACE  COMMISSIONERS  MEET  AT  GHENT  (AUGUST,  ISli). 

9.  The  British  Government  bad  made  various  pro- 
i>osals  to  treat  for  peace  during  the  war,  and  urgent- 
ly renewed  them  this  winter  (1813  and  *14).  Eussia 
also  interceding  as  mediator,  the  U.  S.  Government 
finally  agreed  to  send  commissioners  with  full  powers 
to  make  a  treaty.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Clay,  Jno.  Russell,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Gallatin, 
and  Bayard,  were  appointed ;  and  on  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Gam  bier,  Henry  Gol  bourn,  and  Wm. 
Adams.  These  commissioners  met  in  August  (1814), 
at  Ghent,  and  at  once  commenced  the  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  peace. 

VIGOROUS  ACTS  PASSED  BT  CONQREgS. 

10.  On  the  24th  of  May  (1814),  Congress  assembled 
in  extra  session,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  to  de- 
vise measures  for  more  actively  carrying  on  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  clamor  against  the 
war,  in  the  Northern  States,  this  Congress  weni 
boldly  to  work.  By  a  system  of  internal  duties, 
which  they  levied  upon  property,  a  sum  of  5}  mil- 
lion dollars  was  to  be  raised,  and  a  loan  of  7}  million 
more  was  authorized.  To  render  the  recruiting  in 
the  regular  army  more  prompt,  they  offered  a  bounty 
of  124  dollars  to  every  newly-enlisted  soldier,  and  a 
promise  of  160  acres  of  land  to  every  private. 


QtMsHoru  for  Examination. 

1.  Where  bad  the  IndiaDS  been  roused  against  the  Americans? 

What  tribes  had  Tecnmseh  indaced  to  join  against  the  Ameri- 
cans?   Relate  what  was  done  by  them  on  Aug.  30,  1813. 

2.  What  forces  were  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Government  against  them? 

Under  whose  command?    Where  did  the  Amerluuns  gain  Tic- 
tories  over  these  Indians? 

3.  Where  did  Gen.  Jackson  finally  attack  them  ?    With  what  suo 

cess?    What  course  did  the  Indiana  then  follow?    What  was 
said  by  the  Indian  prophet? 

4.  Were  the  Americans  as  successful  at  sea  this  year  (1813)  as  the 

last? 

5.  Where  did  the  fight  between  the  ffomet  and  Peacock  take  place? 

Who  were  the  respective  commanders?    Relate  the  particulars 
of  the  combat. 
14* 
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6b  What  ressel  was  Gapt.  Lawrence  afterwards  put  in  command  of? 
At  what  port?  From  whom  did  be  recciTe  a  challenji^e? 
What  disadvantages  did  Lawrence  labor  under?  When  did 
the  battle  take  place?  Relate  the  particulars.  What  been  me 
of  Capt.  Lawrence?  What  were  his  last  words?  How  did  the 
British  Government  show  their  valuation  of  the  victor j? 
WJbat  was  the  loss  on  each  side? 

T«  What  is  said  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Argtut  When  was  she  cap* 
tured  ?    Bj  what  vessel  ? 

8.  Where  did  the  battle  between  the  EnUrprue  and  Boxer  take 
place?  When?  With  what  result?  What  officers  were 
killed  ? 

9  What  proposals  did  Great  Britain  renew  in  the  winter  of  1813 
and  1814?  What  Government  acted  as  mediator?  Who  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  treat  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States?  Of  Great  Britain?  Where  did  these  commissioners 
meet?    When? 

10.  When  did  Congress  assemble  in  extra  session  ?  How  did  thej 
propose  to  raise  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  war?  What 
amount?    What  inducement  did  Congress  offer  to  recruits? 


SECTION  IV. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  FRONTIER*  (1814). 

1.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  our  attention  is  fii'st 
called  to  tlie  operations  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kt^w 
York.  By  order  of  tho  Secretary  of  War^  GencTul 
Wilkinson,  in  tho  hitter  part  of  February  (1811), 
broke  up  his  encampment  at  French  Mills:  sent  a 
detachment  of  2000  men,  under  Gen.  Brown,  to  iho 
Niagara  frontier:  and  retired  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army  to  Plattsbnrg.  Tho  British  commander, 
thinking  that  Gen.  Wilkinson  contemplated  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada  from  the  latter  place,  posted  Major 
Hancock,  with  2000  men,  at  La  Collo  Mill,  near  tho 
river  Sorel,  where  he  occupied  and  fortified  a  large 
Etone-house. 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  AMERICANS  AT  LA  COLLE  MILU 

2.  On  the  aoth  of  March  (1814),  General  Wilkinson 
crossed  into  Canada,  with  400Q  men;  and,  on  tho 
following  day,  attacked  this  place.  After  a  severo 
assault,  ho  w^as  repulsed,  and,  afterwards,  by  a  sortio 
of  tho  garrison,  was  driven  from  his  position,  losing 
about  140  men. 

*See  Map,  p.  15Sl 
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3.  This,  together  with  his  unsuccessful  campaign 
of  the  previous  year,  so  exasperated  the  public  mind 
against  Gen.  Wilkinson,  that  the  Government  dis- 
placed him,  and  put  in  his  stead,  Gen.  Izard.  Gen. 
Wilkinson  was  tried  by  court-martial  afterwards, 
and  was  acquitted,  though  with  hesitation. 

GEN.  BROWN  CBOBSES  TDB  NIAGARA  INTO  CANADA. 

4.  In  the  month  of  June  (1814),  General  Brown 
moved  his  detachment  from  ^ackett's  Harbor  to 
Buffalo,  with  the  intention  of  invading  Canada  from 
that  point.  He  was  there  joined  by  Towson's  artil- 
lery, and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  increasing  his  army 
to  3500  men.  On  the  2d  of  July  (1814),  he  crossed 
the  Niagara,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Erie,  and  its  garrison  of  147  men,  without  an  attack. 

WELLINGTON'S  VETERANS  DEFEATED  AT  CHIPPEWA  (JULT  5.  181D. 

5.  Great  Britain  having  successfully  concluded  her 
war  with  Napoleon,  and  being  at  this  time  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  had 
sent  over  to  Canada  14,000  of  Wellington's  veterans; 
and, at  the  same  time^sho  blockaded  and  ravaged  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  with  her  enor- 
mous navy.  A  force  of  these  veterans,  under  Gen. 
Riall,  equal  in  number  to  Gen.  Brown's  army,  occu- 
pied a  position  at  the  month  of  the  Chippewa;  a 
stream  which  empties  into  the  Niagara  river.  The 
American  commander,  nothing  daunted  by  the  repu- 
tation of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  British  army  on 
the  5th  of  July  (1814),  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of 
518  men,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  to  Fort 
George.    In  the  action,  the  Americans  lost  328  men« 

BATTLE  OF  BBID6EWATEB  (JULT  25, 181D. 

6.  At  Fort  George,  the  beaten  army  was  reinforced 
to  5000  men,  by  Gen.  Drummond,  who  took  com- 
mand. With  this  force,  one-third  superior  in  num- 
bers to  the  American  army,  Gen.  Drummond  attack- 
ed Gon.  Brown  on  the  25th  of  July  (1814),  at  Bridge- 
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water,  near  the  great  Gataraot  of  Niagara.  The 
b.ittlo  commenced  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Gen. 
Scott,  with  his  brigade,  held  the  whole  British  army 
at  bay  for  one  hour,  till  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  came  up. 

OHABGB  AT  LUNDT^S  LANB. 

7.  During  the  heat  of  the  fight,,  Scott's  brigade 
was  much  annoyed   by  a  British  battery  of  nine 

1>ieces,  posted  on  an  eminence  at  the  head  of  Lundy's 
fiane.  "  Will  you  capture  that  battery?"  said  Gen. 
liipley  to  Col.  Miller,  of  the  21st  regiment.  **I  will 
try,"  was  the  modest  answer.  He  did  try,  and  cap- 
tured it,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Around  this 
spot,  the  battle  ragod  till  long  after  dark.  Four 
times  the  British  charged,  and  as  often  were  re- 
])ulsed  ;  the  sound  of  the  conflict  drowning  even  the 
roar  of  the  neighboring  cataract.  Finally,  the  enemy 
desi-^ted,  and  loft  the  Americans  in  possession  of  the 
hard-won  field.  In  this  battle,  the  British  lost  878 
men ;  the  Americans,  860.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
Generals  Drummond  and  Hiall  were  wounded,  and 
the  latter  taken  prisoner. 

THB  AMBBICANS  WITHDRAW  TO  FORT  BBIB. 

8.  Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having  both  been 
wounded.  Gen.  Eipley,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, withdrew  to  Fort  Erie  on  the  following  day. 
Having,  however,  no  means  of  transporting  the  cap- 
tured artillery,  he  left  it  on  the  ground ;  from  which 
circumstance  the  British  claimed  the  victory. 

TDB  AMERICANS  BESIEGED  AT  FORT  BRIB. 

9.  The  American  army  being  now  reduced  to  1600 
men,  were  no  longer  able  to  act  on  the  offensive ; 
and  hence  entrenched  themselves  in  Fort  Erie.  This 
place  was  formally  invested  by  Gen.  Drummond,  on 
the  4ih  of  August  (1814),  at  the  head  of  5000  men. 
Having  run  their  works  to  within  400  yards  of  tho 
fort,  the  British  made  a  formidable  assault  upon  it^ 
but  wore  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
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10.  On  the  17th  of  September  (1814),  Gen.  Brown, 
having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  again  taken 
command,  ordered  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
which  were  advanced  two  miles  from  the  main  force. 
This  sortie,  led  by  Generals  Porter,  Miller,  and 
Brown,  was  remarkably  successful.  The  enemy's 
works  were  taken  and  destroyed;  and  they  lost 
1000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
Americans  lost  only  about  500  men.  Discouraged 
by  the  result  of  this  sortie,  the  British  commander 
broke  up  the  siege  on  the  21st  of  September  (1814), 
having  continued  it  49  days. 

THIS  AM BRIOANS  BBTIBB  TO  BUFFALO. 

11.  On  the  9th  of  October  (1814),  Gen.  Izard,  with 
5000  men,  arrived  from  Plattsburg,  and  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops.  After  a  slight  skirmish  with 
the  enemy  at  Chippewa,  thinking  the  season  too  far 
advanced  for  offensive  operations.  Gen.  Izard  demol- 
ished the  works  at  Fort  Erie,  and  withdrew  his  army 
to  Buffalo. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  U.  S.  forces  on  the  New  York 

frontier  in  Feb.  1814?     What  British  force  was  placed  oppo- 
site Gen.  Wilkinson  ?    Where  ? 

2.  With  what  force  did  Oen.  Wilkinson  attack  La  CoUe  Mill? 

What  was  the  result? 

3.  Who  was  put  in  Gen.  Wilkinson's  place  ?    What  was  the  sen- 

tence of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  court-martial  ? 

4.  What  movement  was   made  by  Gen.  Brown  in  June,    1814? 

How  was  he  reinforced  ?  What  place  did  he  capture,  July  2, 
1814? 
6.  How  was  Great  Britain's  condition  improved  at  this  time  for 
carrying  on  the  war?  What  force  did  she  send  to  Canada? 
What  position  did  the  British  occupy  ?  When  did  the  Ameri- 
cans attack  them  ?  With  what  result  ?  What  was  the  loss  of 
the  Americans? 

6.  How  were  the  British  reinforced  ?    How  much  did  they  exceed 

the  Americans  ?    When  was  the  Battle  of  Brldgewater  fought  ? 
F elate  the  particulars  of  the  battle. 

7.  Whui  wud  ihe  result  7     What  waa  the  loss  of  the  two  armies  I 
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8.  What  oflScers  of  the  AmericnnB  were  wounded  ?  Who  sacoeeded 

to  thi' coraiiiand?    To  what  point  did  he  withdraw?     Why 
did  the  British  claim  the  victory? 

9.  To  what  force  were  iho  Americans  reduced?     Where  were  they 

besieged?     By  what  force  ?    What  success  had  the  British  in 
the  assault? 

10.  When  d.d  the  Americans  make  a  sortie?    With  what  success? 

What  effect  was  produced  ? 
11    What  reinforcement  arrived  to  the  Americans?     Who  took 
command  ?    To  what  point  did  Gen.  Izard  retire  ?    For  what 
reason? 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

MADISON'S  ADMINISTRATION ^W AM  OF  181S. 


SECTION  I. 
OPERATIONS  NEAR  PLATTSBURQ.* 

1.  The  American  force  at  Plattsbarg  had  been  so 
much  diminished  by  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the 
Niagara  frontier,  that  the  enemy  were  encouraged 
to  invade  New  Yori£  at  that  point. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  September  (1814),  Sir 
George  Pre  vest  crossed  the  frontier,  at  the  head  of 
14,000  of  "  Wellington's  Invincibles,"  and  advanced 
down  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  To 
oppose  this  formidable  army.  Gen.  Macomb  had  at 
Plattsburg  not  more  than  2000  regulars.  lie  com- 
menced vigorous  preparations,  however,  for  defence, 
and  in  response  to  his  call,  he  was  soon  joined  by 
about  3000  militia.  Having  thrown  up  strong  earth- 
works along  the  Saranac  river;  and  with  his  navy, 
under  Commodore  McDonough,  anchored  in  a  bay, 
two  miles  distant,  he  resolutely  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy; 

McDONOUQH'S  VICTOUY  (SEPTEMISER  11,  1814). 

2.  The  British  commander,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, drew  up  his  army  in  line,  and  made  repeated 
cfTorts  to  cross  the  Saranac  river,  but  failed  signally. 
Meanwhile    the    British    fleets    under    Commodore 

"^SeiTMap,  p.  155l  ——.—_—. 
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Downio,  numbering  17  vessels,  and  carrying  in  all  15 
guns  and  1050  men,  hove  in  sight;  and  Commodore 
MeDonough  sailed  out  to  meet  it.  The  American 
fleet  was  inferior  both  in  men  and  guns;  numbering 
in  all,  14  vessels,  carrying  86  guns  and  820  men. 
The  combat  was  hotly  contested,  lasting  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  almost 
the  entire  British  fleet  had  been  captured  or  sunk. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  was  994  men ;  that  of 
the  Americans,  100. 

PRECIPITATE  RBTREAT  OF  TUB  BRITISU. 

3.  The  land  armies  were  witnesses  of  the  conflict 
throughout ;  and  its  result  served  as  much  to  encour- 
age the  Americans,  as  to  depress  the  British.  In 
fact,  the  obstinate  resistance  he  had  met  with  by 
land,  and  Ms  total  discomfiture  on  the  lake,  so  intimi- 
dated the  British  commander,  that  he  decamped 
precipitately  by  night,  leaving  behind  much  of  his 
camp-equipage,  and  all  his  sick  and  wounded.  He 
had  lost  2500  men,  since  he  commenced  the  invasion. 
This  battle  terminated  the  active  operations  of  the 
war  upon  the  Canada  frontier.  Its  result  on  the 
whole,  was  very  encouraging  to  the  Americans;  and 
the  troops,  who  thus  defeated  the  conquerors  of 
Napoleon,  gained  for  themselves  undying  honors. 

ATTACK  UPON  WASHINGTON.* 

4.  The  news  of  this  victory  at  Plattsburg  was  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  the  American  people,  as  they 
were  at  that  time  much  depressed  at  the  capture  of 
their  capital,  Washington,  by  the  British.  The 
British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  had  been  augmented, 
by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  to  60  sail,  and 
it  had  on  board  6000  troops,  under  General  Ross.  It 
was  their  design  to  attack  Washington  city.  For 
this  purpose,  the  British  Admiral  ascended  the  Pa- 
tuxcnt,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  (1814),  landed 
Gen.  Ross,  with  5000  infantry,  at  Benedict,  a  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Patuxent,  and  distant  from 
Washington,  47  miles. 

•See  Map.  p.  155.  "  '  "' 
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BATTLK  OF  BLADEBSBUBG  (AUGUST  25. 1810. 

5.  Gen.  Ross  at  once  marched  upon  the  capital,  by 
way  of  Marlborough  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Auj^ust, 
he  reached  Bladensburg,  about  6  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. At  this  place,  he  found  in  his  front  a  small 
American  array  (7200  men),  composed  of  militia, 
regulars,  and  marines,  under  Gen.  Winder.  These 
he  at  once  attacked,  and  drove  them  from  the  field, 
with  but  little  resistance  from  any,  except  the  ma- 
rines, who  were  commanded  by  Commodore  Barney. 

CAPTUBE  OF  WASRINGTON  CITT  (AUGUST  2S,  IttD. 

6.  The  road  to  the  capital  then  lay  opon,  and  the 
British  General  entered  it  that  evening.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  a  barbarity  worthy  of  the  days  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Gen.  Ross  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  Capitol,  the  public  Library,  and  all  the 
offices .  of  the  Government.  Many  of  the  private 
houses  were  also  plundered  by  the  British  solciiers. 

ATTACK  UPON  BALTIMORB. 

7.  Having  accomplished  this  feat.  Gen.  Ross  re- 
tired with  his  army  to  the  fleet,  and,  elated  with  his 
easy  victory,  he  moved  on  to  the  attack  of  Balti- 
more, intending,  as  he  said,  to  winter  his  troops 
tbcre.  But  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  more 
vigorous  resistance  than  that  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  Washington.  The  country  had  been 
aroused,  and  volunteers  had  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  Gen.  Samuel  Smith,  in  command  at  Baltimore,  till 
lie  soon  had  an  army  of  more  than  10,000  men. 

DEATU  07  GENERAL  BOSS. 

8.  Admiral  Cochrane,  having  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Patapsco,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember debarked  the  land  force  of  6000  men,  under 
Gen.  Ross,  at  North  Point,  14  miles  from  Baltimore. 
The  latter  was  here  met  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Americans,  under  Gen.  Strieker,  amounting  to  3500. 
These  held  the  British  at  bay  for  three  hours ;  bat, 
finally,    being  overpowered   by  numbers,  they  fell 
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back  on  the  main  body,  stationed  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  The  British  General,  Ross,  was  killed 
in  this  engagement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 
Col.  Brooke.  This  officer,  on  the  following  day, 
pressed  on  towards  Baltimore,  but  halted  in  front  of 
the  American  entrenchments,  till  he  could  hear  the 
result  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  McHenry. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  MoHENRT  (1814). 

9.  This  fort,  distant  two  miles  from  Baltimore, 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  was  gar- 
risoned by  1000  men,  under  Major  Armistead.  At 
sunrise  (September  13),  it  was  attacked  by  a  squad- 
ron of  16  vessels,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  bombs  was  rained  into 
it.  Its  garrison  gallantly  replied.  Failing  to  reduce 
the  fort  by  bombardment,  1200  men  were  detached 
to  storm  the  works  upon  the  succeeding  night ;  but 
they  were  completely  repulsed,  and  compelled  to 
retire.  On  the  following  day,  the  squadron  sailed 
down  the  river,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  land 
army,  y\  ho  at  once  re-embarked.  The  whole  fleet 
soon  afterwards  lefb  the  Chesapeake  for  the  South. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  At  what  point  did  the  British  invnde  New  York  7  Why  was  the 

American  force  small  there  ?  What  was  the  force  of  the  inva- 
ders? Under  whose  command  ?  Who  commanded  the  Amer- 
icans at  Plattsburg?  What  force?  What  force  of  militia 
joined  him?  What  preparations  did  Gen.  Macomb  make  tor 
defence?    Who  commanded  the  American  fleet? 

2.  What  success  had  the  British  land  force  in  their  attack  ?    Who 

commanded  the  British  fleet?  How  many  ve.-'sels?  Guns? 
Men?  What  was  the  number  of  American  ressels?  Guns? 
Men?  How  long  did  the  battle  last?  When  fought?  Where? 
What  was  the  result?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  British  ?  Of 
the  Americans? 

3.  What  effect  did  the  victory  produce?  What  course  wrs  pursued 

by  the  British  commander?  How  many  men  did  he  lose  in 
all  ?  Were  there  any  further  active  operations  on  the  Canada 
frontier?    Why  did  the  American  troops  deserve  great  credit? 

4.  What  city  was  raptured  about  this  lime  by  the  British  ?     What 

was  the* number  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake?  How 
many  troops  had  it  on  board?  Under  whose  command? 
Where  did  these  troops  Tand,  Aug.  15,  18147 
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5.  WkAt  ronte  did  Gen.  Ross  take  to  Wuhington  ?   Whtre  was  lie 

met  by  an  American  f  tree?  What  number?  How  composed? 
Under  whose  command  7     What  wsis  the  result  of  the  fight? 

6.  When  did  Gen.  Ross  enter  Washington?    What  buildings  did 

he  burn  ? 
7    Where  did  the  British  then  return?    Upon  what  city  did  they 
next  adranoe?    How  was  ihe  American  force  increased  there? 
To  what  number  ?    Under  whose  command  ? 

8.  Where  were  the  British  land  forces  debarked?    What  force  met 

them  here  7  What  was  the  result  of  the  fight?  What  British 
officer  was  killed  7  Who  succeeded  him  in  command?  Why 
did  he  not  attack  the  Americans? 

9.  now  was  Baliimoi*  harbor  guarded?     What  force?     Under 

whose  command  ?  How  many  vessels  attacked  the  fort?  How 
long?  With  what  result?  What  attack  was  made  at  night? 
What  course  did  the  British  then  pursue  7  Where  did  the  fleet 
then  go? 


SECTION  II. 

KAYAL  0P£KiLTI0irS  OSUk 

1.  The  naval  events  during  this  campaign  (1814), 
were  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  Americans ;  and 
the  American  sailors  sustained  the  high  reputation 
they  had  already  won. 

OBUISB  07  THB  B68BZ. 

2.  Commodore  David  Porter,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Essex,  had  been  cruising  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
since  1812,  and  in  that  time  had  almost  destroyed 
the  enemy's  commerce  there ;  having  captured  ves- 
sels mounting  in  the  aggregate  107  guns,  and  carry- 
ing 302  men.  He,  moreover,  equipped  one  of  his 
prizes  with  20  guns,  calling  her  the  Essex  Junior, 
and  placed  Lieutenant  Downes  in  command  of  her. 

OAFTOBE  OF  f  HB  BSSEZ  (MABCH  28, 1814). 

3.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  March  (1814),  while  dis- 
abled by  a  storm,  and  lying  in  a  small  bay  near  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso,  Porter  was  attacked  by  the 
British  frigate  Phoebe,  and  a  sloop-of-war.  Alter  a 
desperate  engagement,  sustained  by  Porter  till  all 
his  officers  but  one,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  his 
crew,  were  disabled,  he  struck  his  colors. 
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GAPTUBB  OF  THE  BRITISH  BRIO  EPERVIER  (APRIL  29.  Uli). 

4.  On  the  29th  of  April  (1814),  the  U.  S.  Bloop-of- 
war  Peacock,  18  guns,  under  Captain  Warrington,  at^ 
tacked  and  captured  the  British  brig  Epervier,  18 
guns.     On  the  29th  of  June  (1814),  the  sloop-of-war 

Wasp,  18  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakeiey,  cap- 
tured the  British  brig  Reindeer,  19  guns.  In  the 
following  September,  Captain  Blakeiey  also  cap- 
tured the  British  sloop-of-war  AvoUy  20  guns.     The 

Waspy  however,  never  returned  to  port ;  having 
most  probably  foundered  at  sea. 

OAPTURE  07  THE  OTANB  AND  LEVANT. 

6.  In  February  (1815),  Captain  Stewart,  in  the 
Constitutioriy  engaged  the  British  frigate  Cyane,  34 
guns,  and  the  sloopof-war  Levant,  21  guns,  at  the 
same  time,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  both. 

On  the  15th  of  January  (1815),  the  frigate  Fresi- 
dent,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur,  off  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  dismantled  and  silenced  the  Endymion; 
but  being  attacked  by  the  remainder  of  the  blockad- 
ing squaaron,  she  was  compelled  to  surrender.  In 
this  same  month  (January),  Captain  Biddle,  of  the 
Hornet,  18  guns,  captured  the  British  sloop  Fenguin, 
19  guns. 

BRFTISH  DBPBBDATIONS  ON  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  00A8T. 

6.  During  this  campaign,  the  coasts  of  the  New 
England  States  were  not  treated  with  the  same 
lenity  as  heretofore.  Many  harbors  were  entered, 
and  the  shipping  destroyed.  The  enemy  were,  how- 
ever, gallantly  resisted  at  Stonington,  Connecticut; 
and,  in  their  land  attack  upon  the  place,  they  were 
repulsed.  Among  other  expeditions,  a  detachment 
of  the  British  advanced ^up  the  Penobscot,  as  far  as 
Hampden  ;  to  which  place  the  U.  S.  frigate  Adams 
had  boon  retired  for  preservation.  On  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  militia  deserted  the  marines,  and 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  destroy  the  frigate. 

THE  BRITISH  CONQUER  EAST  MAINE. 

7.  In  the  first  part  of  September  (1814),  a  force  of 
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the  British,  tinder  Sir  John  Sherbroek,  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  invaded  the  eastern  part  of  Maine. 
This  officer,  assisted  by  Admiral  Griffith,  took  pos- 
session of  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast,  and  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  at  Castine,  declaring  the  con- 
quest of  all  the  country,  east  of  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  to  the  British  Government.  The 
territory  thus  occupied,  comprehends  42  flourishing 
towns,  nearly  one-half  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  inhabitants  accepted  the  terms,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  the  British  Government.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, also  promised  neutrality,  if  they  were  left 
unmolested. 

BABTFOQD  CONVENTION  (DECEMBER  15,  ISU). 

8.  The  opposition  to  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States,  increased 
daily  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  their  com- 
merce, and  the  depredations  on  their  coast.  It  now 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  culminated  in 
the  Hartford  Convention.  At  this  place,  there  as- 
sembled, on  the  15th  of  December,  1814,  delegates 
appointed  by  the  State  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts* 
Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island ;  and  also  some, 
elected  by  counties  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. Their  purpose  was  to  seek  measures  for  the 
protection  of  their  section,  and  for  the  redress  of 
their  alleged  grievances. 

ACTION  OV  THE  HARTFORD  OONVENTION. 

9.  This  Convention  was  in  secret  session  for  three 
weeks.  Upon  its  adjournment,  they  published  an 
addross,  charging  the  General  Government  with  pur- 
suing a  S3''8tera  of  measures  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
terests of  New  England,  and  recommending  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  These  amendments  were 
seven  in  number,  and  looked  to  radical  changes  in 
the  Constitution.  When  the  Convention  adjourned, 
it  was  agreed  that  another  Convention  ahould  as- 
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semble  in  Jane,  1815,  to  take  such  stops  as  the  crisis 
should  demand.  *"  The  principal  step  they  had  in 
view  was,  in  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  Massa- 
chusetts statesmai),f  (which,  he  said,  he  based  npon 
unequivocal  evidence,)  the  separation  of  the  New 
England  States  from  the  rest  of  the  Union/'  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  lay  their 
proceedings  before  the  Government,  while  on  their 
way  to  Washington  for  that  purpose,  met  the  news 
of  peace,  and  hence  they  abandoned  all  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

AVFAIBS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

10.  Before  the  news  of  the  treaty  reached  this 
country,  however,  the  South  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  success  gained  by  the  Americans  during 
this  war.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  already 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  decisive  victory  over 
the  Creek  Indians,  was  in  command  of  the  Southern 
Department,  comprising  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Mobile. 

THB  BRITISH  DRIVEN  VROU  PBNSAOOLA. 

11.  During  the  summer  of  the  year  1814  (August 
25),  a  force  of  the  British,  under  Col.  NichoUs,  had 
landed  at  the  Spanish  port,  Pensacola,  in  Florida, 
and  had  established  themselves  there  in  the  fort, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
Gen.  Jackson,  deeming  this  an  infraction  of  the  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Spain,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility appeared  before  the  fort  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber (1814),  attacked  it,  drove  the  British  to  their 
fleet,  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  He  now  dis- 
covered that  the  British  Government  designed  a  for- 
midable attack  upon  New  Orleans ;  and  accordingly 
ho  proceeded  to  that  point,  in  order  to  prepare 
means  of  defence. 

PREPARATIONS  TO  DEPBND  NEW  ORLBANS. 

12.  Assisted  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Gov- 

■'  ■  ■  ■  ..  — » 

*  Bledso*.  t  John  Qalncy  Adami. 
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ernor  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana,  General  Jackson  at 
once  commenced  active  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  being  French- 
men by  birth,  were  rather  lulicwarm  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  hence  General 
Jackson  adopted  the  bold  plan  of  proclaiming  mar- 
tial law.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  drive  off  the  spies 
and  British  agents,  and  to  intimidate  the  disaffected. 
But  few  of  the  people,  however,  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter class.  The  liouisiana  militia  heartily  responded 
to  the  call  of  their  Governor.  General  Jackson  in- 
spired all  with  his  energy.  Militia,  assembled  from 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  were  drilled ; 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  collected,  and  forti- 
fications were  thrown  up  in  all  the  directions  from 
the  city,  assailable  by  the  enemy. 

LANDING  OF  THE  BRITISH  TROOPS.' 

13.  True  to  his  expectation,  a  formidable  fleet  of 
60  sail,  having  on  board  8000  British  troops,  entered 
Lake  Borgne  on  the  13th  of  December  (1814),  and, 
having  landed,  they  established  themselves  9  miles 
below  the  city.  Several  indecisive  engagements  were 
fought  by  the  opposing  armies  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  month. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  general  result  of  the  naval  operations  during  1814? 

2.  AVIrtc  bad  Commodore  Porter,  in  the  Eifex,  been  cruising? 

With  what  success?    What  vessel  did  he  equip? 

3.  Relate  the  ))articulars  of  the  rapture  of  the  Essex, 

4.  What  naval  combat  took  place,  April  29,  1814?    Result?    On 

June  29,  1814?    Result?      In  September,  1814?     What  be- 
caihe  of  ihe  Wdspf 

5.  What  naval  combat  took  place  in  February,  1815?     Whnt  rr- 

sult?    On  the  15lh  of  January,  1815?     What  result?     What 
British  vessel  was  captured  also  in  this  month? 

6.  How  was  the  New  England  coast  treated  by  the  British  during 

this  campaign  (1814)?  Where  were  they  repulsed ?  What 
river  did  the  British  ascend  in  Maine?  How  did  the  militia 
belitive  at  Hampden?  What  vessel  was  in  consequence  de- 
stroyed bv  the  U.  S.  marines? 
t.  What  forte  inva.lcd  Easi  Maine  in  September,  1814?  What  did 
they  accon^plith  ?  What  i)r()portion  of  the  »Statc  does  this  in- 
clude? Wl:at  was  the  conduct  of  the  inhubiianis?  What 
course  was  adoptid  by  the  coast  islanders? 
•See  Map.  p.  4S7. 
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8.  What  increased  the  opposition  to  the  war  in  the  New  England 

States?  In  what  did  it  terminate?  When  did  this  Con ven* 
tion  assemble?  From  what  ^States  were  its  members ?  What 
was  their  purpose  ? 

9.  How  iuiitr  did  ihis  G>)nTention  sit?    What  address  did  thej  pub- 

lish ?  How  many  Constitutional  amendments  did  ihej  recom- 
mend? To  what  effect?  What  was  their  agreement  on  ad- 
journment? What  was  the  principal  step  they  had  in  riew? 
Why  were  not  the  proceedings  of  the  Cgnvention  laid  before 
the  U.  S.  GoTernment?  • 

10.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  Southern  Department?  What 
did  it  include? 

11.  Where  did  a  British  force  establish  themselres  in  Aug.,  1814, 
with  the  connirance  of  the  Spanish  authorities?  How  did 
Gen.  Jackson  resent  this  infraction  of  neutrality  ?  What  place 
did  he  learn  the  British  were  preparing  to  attack? 

12.  Who  assisted  him  in  his  preparations  for  defence  at  New  Or- 
leans? Why  did  Gen.  Jackson  proclaim  martial  law?  Eon 
did  that  aid  him?    From  what  States  did  militia  arrive  ? 

13.  At  what  point  did  the  British  land?    What  force? 


SECTION  III. 

BATTLE  07  NEW  OBLBAKS  ( JAH.  8b  IBM. 

1.  Gen.  Jackson  finally  awaited  the  enemy  bebind 
strong  breastworks  (composed  partly  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton), extending  about  1000  yards ;  bis  right  resting 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  his  leflb  upon  an  impenetrable 
swamp.  Here  he  was  attacked,  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January  (1815),  by  Sir  Edward  Packen- 
ham,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces.  These 
had  been  reinforced  till  they  numbered  14,000  men, 
furnished  with  a  splendid  train  of  artillery  and  all 
the  equipments  of  war.  The  Americans  numbered 
only  6000  men,  a  very  small  proportion  of  whom 
were  regulars. 

BSPULSB  OF  TBI  BEITISH. 

2.  The  British,  in  two  dense  columns,  advanced 
with  great  intrepidity  to  the  attack,  accompanied  by 
detachments  carrying  fascines  for  filling  the  ditches, 
and  ladders  for  scaling  the  ramparts.  The  Ameri- 
cans calmly  awaited  their  approach,  till  they  came 
within  easy  range.     They  then  poured  upon  the 
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British  such  a  storm  of  balls  from  artillery  and  small 
arms,  that  thoy  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  losing 
their  commander,  General  Packenham,  who  was  shot 
down  in  his  effort  to  rally  them.  Again,  the  enemy, 
under  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane,  advanced,  and 
again  the  carnage  in  their  ranks  compelled  them  to 
retire.  Finally,  they  made  a  third  and  last  assault. 
Headed  by  their  courageous  officers,  they  charged 
up  to  the  ditch ;  some  even  mounting  the  ramparts. 
But  the  gallant  defenders  still  kept  up  their  deadly 
and  unintermitting  fire ;  almost  every  shot  killing 
its  man ;  till,  discouraged  by  the  destruction  of  their 
comrades,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  commanders,  one 
of  whom  was  mortally  wounded,  the  assailants  re- 
treated in  great,  disorder. 

LOSSES  IN  THE  BATTLE. 

3.  The  disparity  of  the  loss  in  the  two  armies  is 
astonishing.  Of  the  British,  700  were  killed,  1400 
wounded,  and  500  were  captured.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Americans,  only  seven  were  killed,  and  six  woun- 
ded. After  the  battle,  Gen.  Jackson  wisely  refrain- 
ed from  pressing  the  British  army  in  their  retreat, 
with  his  raw  militia.  The  enemy  retired  to  their 
shipping;  and,on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January 
(1815),  they  hastily  embarked,  leaving  behind  their 
wounded  and  artillery. 

TBEATT  OF  PEACE  SIGNED  AT  GHENT  (DEC.  14.  1811). 

4.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  rejoicing  through- 
out the  country  at  this  great  victory,  a  special  mes- 
senger to  the  Government  arrived  in  this  country, 
bringing  the  news  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Ghent,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1814,  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  respective  countries. 

This  treaty  having  been  ratified  by  the  Prince  Be- 
gent  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  27th  of  December 
(1814),  was  laid  before  the  Senate  by  the  President, 
and  ratified  by  it  on  the  17th  of  February,  1816. 

PROVISIONS  07  THE  TREATY. 

6.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  viz :  the  im- 
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pressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British,  hav- 
ing been  removed  by  the  pacification  of  Europe,  it 
was  ignored  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty  provided 
only  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities ;  the  exchange 
of  prisoners ;  the  restoration  of  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, .obtained  by  the  contending  Powers  during 
the  war;  the  adjustment  of  unsettled  boundaries; 
and  for  a  combined  effort  to  affect  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  traffic  in  slaves.  Subsidiary  to  this,  a  treaty 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
was  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries  in  London,  on 
the  3d  of  July  (1815),  and  afterwards  ratified  by  the 
respective  Governments. 

WAR  DECLARED  AOAINST  ALGIERS. 

6.  The  piratical  Government  of  Algiers,  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  war,  thus  concluded,  to  prey 
upon  the  American  commerce,  the  U.  S.  Government 
now  declared  war  against  ity  and  sent  a  strong 
squadron  to  tho  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  active  hostilities.  Soon  after  its  arrival 
there.  Commodore  Decatur  captured  an  Algerine 
frigate  and  brig  (June  17th  and  19th,  1815).  Fol* 
lowing  up  his  success,  he  appeared  before  Algiers, 
and  so  intimidated  the  Dey^  that  he  signed  a  treaty 
very  advantageous  to  the  United  States ;  the  terms 
being  dictated  by  the  American  commander* 

NAVAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
U.  S.  army  was  reduced  to  10,000  men;  but  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  navy  having  been  seen.  Con- 
gress voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars,  for  eight  years,  for  increasing  the  number  of 
vessels.  Large  appropriations  were  also  made  for 
erecting  strong  fortifications  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

OONDITION  OF  THB  FINANOBS. 

8.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  a  spirit  of 
speculation  had  pervaded  nearly  every  clastt  of  the 

15 
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people,  and,  in  consequence,  at  its  close,  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
The  Government  had  contracted  a  debt  of  100  million 
dollars,  and  the  Southern  and  Western  banks  had 
largely  invested  in  its  funds.  The  banks  of  the  New 
England  States,  through  aversion  to  the  war,  had 
not  thus  assisted  the  Government  finances.  In  con- 
bcquonee,  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  not  a  single  bank 
south  of  New  England  could  redeem  its  notes.  The 
charter  of  the  National  Bank  having  expired  in  1811, 
it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

UNITED  STATES  BANE  INCORPOBATED  (APRIL,  181^. 

9.  Since  the  specie  in  the  country  was  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
charter  the  National  Bank.  Though  great  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  measure  (its  opponents  alleging 
that  the  General  Government  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  establish  a  bank),  yet  Congress  passed  a 
Bill  in  April,  1816,  incorporating  a  "  Bank  of  the 
United  States,"  with  a  capital  of  35  millions;  the 
United  States  subscribing  7  millions. 

HANUFAOTURING  INTERS8T8. 

10.  As  the  American  people  were  cut  off  frorr* 
British  manufactures  during  the  war,  the  demnrift 
for  manufactured  articles  was  so  great  that  miu^b 
eapital  in  the  New  England  States  was  inTes^ed 
m  manufacturing  establishments,  and  large  pr^rits 
were  realized.  The  close  of  the  war,  hi»w**ver, 
brought  these  establishments  into  competiti'>n  -Aith 
those  of  England,  which  were  worked  by  labor  much 
less  expensive,  and  hence  could  afford  to  ^i^h  r.beir 
articles  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  Americar  aiaiiufac- 
kurers. 

PROTEOTIVB  TARIFF. 

11.  Consequently,  the  latter  petitioned  CongresB 
#0  grant  them  a  protection,  by  imposing  duties  on 
English  manufactures  which  were  competing  with 
Iheirs.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  in  Con- 
gresAf  and  hence  the  manufacturers  could  only  otrtain 
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a  tariff  imposing  small  additional  duties  on  certain 
articles,  such  as  coarse  cotton  goods. 

In  December,  1816,  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  and  in  1817,  MissiHsippi.  About 
this  time  treaties  were  made  with  Indian  tribes,  by 
which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 


Quesiiona  for  Examination, 

1.  Describe  the  position  occupied  by  Gen.  Jackson's  army.    When 

was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  fought?  Who  commanded  the 
British  forces?  What  was  their  number  ?  How  large  was  the 
American  force? 

2.  Describe  the  battle. 

3.  What  was  the  loss  of  the  British?    Of  the  Americans  ?    What 

course  did  Jackson  pursue  after  the  battle?  What  was  done 
by  the  enemy  ? 

4.  What  news  was  brought  to  the  United  States  after  this  battle? 

When  was  the  treaty  signed  ?  When  did  the  Senate  ratify  it? 
6.  Did  the  treaty  make  any  provision  against  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  ?  Why  not?  What  were  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty?  What  other  treaty  was  concluded  in  London,  July 
3,  1815? 

6.  Against  what  Government  did  the  United  States  declare  war  at 

this  time?  Why?  What  active  measure  was  taken ?  What 
was  accomplished  by  Commodore  Decatur  ? 

7.  To  what  number  was  the  U.  S.  army  reduced?    What  appro- 

priation was  made  for  increasing  the  navy  ?  For  what  other 
purposes  were  appropriations  made  ? 

8.  What  was  the  state  of  the  finances  at  the  close  of  the  war? 

What  had  produced  it?  What  debt  had  the  Government  con- 
tracted ?  What  banks  had  invested  in  the  U.  S.  funds?  What 
banks  had  not  assisted  the  Government?  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  banks  south  of  New  England  in  1814  ?  What  had 
become  of  the  National  Bank  ? 

9.  What  proposition  was  made  in  order  to  aid  the  finances?    Why 

was  it  opposed  ?    What  Bill  was  passed  by  Congress  ? 

10.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  Interest  during 
the  war  ?  Where  was  it  principally  carried  on  ?  What  e£fect 
did  the  clo^e  of  the  war  produce  upon  it? 

11.  What  petition  did  the  manufacturers  present  to  Congress? 
What  taritf  was  pa^ssed  to  aid  them?  What  State  was  admit- 
ted in  1816?  In  1817?  What  treaty  was  made  with  the  In- 
dians at  this  time  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FROM  MONROE  TO   VAN  BURJtN 


SECTION    I. 
JAMES  MONROE  IKAUOUBATED  FBESIDSNT  (MABCH  4, 1817;. 

1.  Oa  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe,  of 
Virginia,  became  President,  and  I).  D.  Tompkins,  of 
New  York,  Vice-President. 

Few  events  of  national  importance  occurred 
during  this  Presidential  term.  The  finances  of  the 
country,  so  much  diseased  by  speculators  during  the 
war  of  1812,  gradually  reached  a  healthy  state. 

iBMINOLI  WAR. 

2.  The  States  adjoining  the  Spanish  Territory, 
Florida,  having  been  much  annoyed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians,  resident  partly 
within  that  province,  war  was  declared  against  them 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1818.  General 
Andrew  Jackson  was  placed  in  command  of  the  force 
(composed  mainly  of  volunteers  from  Tennessee), 
which  was  to  operate  against  the  Indians. 

ACTIVE  MEASURES  TAKEN  B7  GENERAL  ANDREW  JAOKSON. 

3.  Marching  into  Florida,  be  soon  reduced  the 
savages  into  subjection,  captured  the  English  emis- 
saries, Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  had  incited  the 
Indians  to  the  war,  and  had  them  condemned  by 
court-martial  and  shot.  Thinking  that  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  implicated  in  the  war,  be  also  took 
possession  of  Fort  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.  He 
then  returned  to  Tennessee.  Shortly  after  this, 
however,  the  U.  S.  Government  withdrew  the  garri- 
sons from  the  Spanish  territory.  Spain  was  at  this 
time  at  war  with  her  revolted  South  American  colo- 
nies, and  was  in  no  condition  to  revenge  this  insult 
to  her.  An  investigation  of  Gen.  Jackson's  conduct 
was  instituted  in  Congress;  buta  resolution, censuring 
him,  failed  to  be  carried. 
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PENSION  TO  RBVOLUTIONART  SOLDIERS. 

4.  During  this  year  (1818),  a  pension  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary officers  and  soldiers  was  voted  by  Congress. 
The  public  lands  were  increased  by  the  cession  of  all 
the  lands  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  belonging  to 
the  Chickasaw  Indians. 

SOHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

5.  Attention  being  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  still  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  Congress  passed  a  Bill,  granting  them  the 
annual  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  them.  Missionaries  were  also  sent 
among  them  by  religious  societies. 

In  1819,  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  formerly  a 
part  of  Georgia,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
IState. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT  GROSSES  THE  ATLANTIC  (1819). 

6.  It  was  during  this  year  (1819),  also,  that  the 
first  steamboat  made  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Extensive  works  of  internal  improvement  were  com- 
menced at  this  time  by  the  States.  Among  these, 
the  most  important  were,  the  canals  connecting  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Hudson,  and  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
sarae  river;  and  the  great  Cumberland  road. 

CONVENTION  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

7.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1819,  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  By  its 
terms,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  allowed 
to  take  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  Stony  Mountains,  was  defined ;  and  the 
commercial  convention,  concluded  in  1815,  was  ex- 
tended for  the  term  of  ten  years  longer. 

FLORIDA  CEDED  BY  SPAIN  (1821). 

8.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  the  United  States 
soncludcd  a  treaty  with  Spain,  through  John  Quiiicy 
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Adams,  by  which  the  latter  Government  agreed  to 
cede  to  the  United  States,  East  and  West  Florida, 
with  all  the  islands  adjacent,  for  five  millions  of 
dollars.  This  sum,  however,  was  not  to  be  paid  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  but  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  had  suffered  from  Spanish  spolia- 
tions (i.  e.,  unlawful  seizures  of  their  vessels).  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Spain,  for  a  long  time  refused  his  ac- 
quiescence to  this  treaty;  but,  finally,  being  much 
weakened  by  civil  war  with  his  South  American 
colonies,  be  ratified  it,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
territory  in  1821. 

MISSOURI  COMPROMISB. 

9.  At  the  session  of  Congress  in  1819,  Missouri 
applied  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
A  Bill  was  accordingly  introduced  for  that  purpose; 
but  an  amendment  was  proposed,  prohibiting  slavery 
within  the  new  State.  A  violent  debate  ensued  upon 
this  point.  Finally,  however,  the  Bill,thus  amended, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  body  the  North  was  in  the  majority ;  but  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  in  which  branch  the 
South  preponderated  through  the  co-operation  of 
Northern  members. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Maine  applied  in  1820 
for  admission  as  a  State,  and  her  petition  was  at  once 
granted  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  Senate,  who  were  resolved 
that  she  should  not  be  admitted  unless  the  Northern 
members  in  the  House  of  Kcpresentatives  should 
also  agree  to  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Finally,  a 
Compromise  Bill  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Illinois,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  admit  Missouri 
into  the  Union  with  slavcrj'^,  if  its  people  should  so 
determine,  but  forbidding  slavery  in  all  the  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  north  liitiludo,  except  so  much  as 
waK  included  within  the  limits  of  thai  State.  It  was 
ai^reed  by  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  tlial  Maine 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  uj)on  a  second 
application.  Maine  was  accordingly  admitted,  and 
36°  30'  established  as  the  northern  limit  of  slavery. 
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When  Missouri,  however,  had  formed  her  Constitu- 
tion, and  applied  for  admission  in  1821,  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Northern  members  voted  against  her  ad- 
mission, and  her  application  would  have  failed,  but  for 
the  combination  of  a  few  Northern  members  with 
those  from  the  South. 


Qnestions  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  was  inaugurated  President  in   181 1?     Vice-President? 

Did  many  events  of  national  importance  occur  during  this  Pres- 
idential term?    What  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  7 

2.  What  Indian  tribe  commenced  hostilities  on  the  Americans  at 

this  time?  Where  did  they  reside?  When  did  the  United 
States  declare  war  against  them?  Who  was  put  in  command 
of  the  force  sent  against  them?  From  what  State  were  the 
volunteers  mostly  ? 

3.  Relate  the  proceed -ngs  of  Gen.  Jackson.     What  places  did  he 

take  possession  of  in  Florida?  Why?  Did  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment hold  these  podts?  Why  did  not  Spain  avenge  this  in* 
suit?     What  was  the  action  of  Conjrress? 

4.  To  whom  was  a  |>ension  decreed  in  1818?     How  were  the  public 

lauds  increased  ? 

5.  What   Bill  did  Congress  pass  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians? 

What  was  done  by  religious  societies?  When  was  Alabama 
Hdmitted  into  the  Union? 

6.  What  leumrkable  event  occurred  in  1819?     What  important  in- 

ternal improvements  were  be«]:un  at  this  time? 

7.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Convention  with  Great  Britain  in 

1819? 

8.  How  was  the  territory  of  Florida  acquired?    For  what  amount? 

When  did  tlie  United  States  come  into  possession  ot  it  ? 

9.  What  ^tatc  applied  for  admission  in  18 19?     What  aiuendnient 

was  proposed  to  the  Bill  for  her  adiuiss  oa  ?  W^hai  was  the 
fate  ot  the  Bill  in  the  House?  Why?  In  ihe  Senate?  Why? 
What  State  applied  for  admission  ic  1820?  What  branch  of 
Congress  granted  her  petition?  What  course  did  the  Senate 
adopt?  What  weie  the  terms  of  the  Compromise  Bill?  Wiiac 
pledge  was  made  by  the  South  ?  Did  she  fu  fill  it?  Did  the 
North  fulfill  her  pledge?  What  was  her  course?  By  wh.iC 
Dieans  did  Alt^soun  gain  aduiissiouY 


SECTION  II. 

JAMES  MONROE  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT  (tff»>. 

1.  On  the  5Lh  of  Marcii  (H21),  Mr.  Monroe,  hav- 
iDir  been  almost  unaniiuuusilv  ro  eiccti  (i  [^iv.^i<lenc, 
coninneuced  his  secoud  tunu ;  M.i\  ToDi|>kiii£i  wad 
again  elected  Vice-President. 
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By  the  census  of  1820,  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  was  foand  to  be  9,625,734,  in- 
cluding 1,531,436  slaves. 

INDEPENDKNCB  OF  THE  8.  A.  BIPUBLIOS  ACKOWLEDGBD. 

2.  In  1823,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
Congress  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  Eepnblics,  and  also  of  Mexico ;  and, 
moreoTer,  ministers  were  appointed  to  them,  viz  :  to 
Buenos  Ajres,  Chili,  Columbia,  and  Mexico.  These 
States  had  been  for  some  time  at  war  with  Spain, 
struggling  to  gain  their  independence.  European 
nations  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  and  Spain  was  shortly  forced  to  surrender 
her  sovereignty  over  these  States.  During  this 
year  (1823),  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  mutual 
prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

PROTBCTITB    TAKITF. 

3.  In  1824,  the  subject  of  a  Protective  Tariff  was 
again  brought  before  Congress.  The  manjafacturers 
of  cotton  goods  desired  such  a  duty  to  be  laid  on 
foreign  goods  of  that  kind,  as  to  render  them  so 
high  in  the  market  that  the  American  manufactur- 
ers could  afford  to  undersell  them.  After  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  a  Bill  for  a  now  tariff  was  passed, 
giving  the  desired  protection  to  cotton  goods. 

VISIT  or  LA  FATBTTB  TO  THB  UNITED  8TATBS. 

4.  The  most  important  event  of  this  year  (1824), 
was  the  arrival  of  Gen.  La  Fayette  in  this  country 
at  the  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  lie 
landed  at  New  York  on  the  15th  of  August,  1824, 
and  remained  in  the  United  States  more  than  a  3'ear. 
During  that  time,  he  made  the  tour  of  all  the  Sliitus, 
visiting  the  principal  cities.  Ho  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
attachment  and  admiration.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  people  evinced  their  gratitude  to  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  of  liberty.     He  was  hod- 
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pitably  entertained  by  the  President,  and  Congress 
gave  him  a  public  reception.  The  latter  also  voted 
him  the  sum  of  $200,000,  and  a  township  of  land,  as 
'  a  remuneration  in  part  for  his  services  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude. He  was  returned  to  France  in  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Brandywine  ;  so  named  in  honor  of  his  first 
battle  on  American  soil. 

PROSPERITT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

jj  5.  During  Monroe's  administration,  the  United 
States  was  exceedingly  prosperous.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  off  60  millions  of  the  national  debt ;  the 
territory  of  the  country  was  largely  increased  by 
the  peaceable  acquisition  of  the  Floridasjand  her 
limits  were  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

CONTEST  FOB  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

6.  At  the  expiration  of  Monroe's  second  term  of 
office,  four  candidates  were  put  forward  for  the 
Presidency,  viz :  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  W.  H.  Crawford.  Tbo 
Presidential  electors  not  having  effected  a  choice, 
the  election  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, who,  by  a  majority  of  States,  elected  Mr. 
Adams ;  though  Mr.  Jackson  had  received  a  majority 
of  votes  among  the  electors.  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun 
had  been  elected  Vice-President  by  the  electoi'S. 
These  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1825. 

HIGH  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

7.  The  only  occurrence  of  note,  during  this  ad- 
ministration, was  the  amendment  of  the  tariff,  by 
Congress,  in  1828,  by  which  additional  duties  were 
laid  on  woollen  and  cotton  goods^  iron,  &c.  This 
tariff,  almost  excluding  foreign  competition,  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Northern  States,  as  they 
were  largely  engaged  in  manufactures. 

OPPOSITION  TO  IT  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

8.  In  the  Southern  States,  it  met  with  strong  op- 
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position,  as  its  tendency  vtas  prejudicial  to  their 
agricultural  interests,  and  as  it  raised  tlio  value  of 
tSo  goo('s  wliieh  thoy  were  thus  compelled  to  buy 

at  tlio  North, 


9.  In  March,  1829,  Gen.  Andrew  JacksoQ  became 
PreaidcDt,  having  received  a  very  lari^e  majority 
over  Mr.  Ad  a  me. 
John  C.  CalhouD, 
of  South  Carolina, 
had  been  re-elected 
Vice-Prosident. 

10.  During  this 
administration,  the 
Indian  tribes,  o  n 
the  Upper  ilissis- 
lippi,  led  by  Black 
!^  Ilawlt,  made  war 
y  upon  the  adjoining 
Bottle  ments. 
Finally,  Gen.  At- 
kinsoudefeatedand 
ecattcrcd  t  h  o  in , 
takingBlackHawk 
])ri8oner.  It  was  (bund  necessary  to  remove  the  In- 
dian tribes  front  theHoutlierii  Slates.  Congi-ess  set 
apart  a  largo  territory,  wi>t  of  Arkansas,  to  which 
the  Indians,  resident  within  the  Stales,  should  be 
i-umovcd.  Trcatiea  were  niudo  with  the  Cbickasaws 
and  ChoctaivH,  in  accordance  with  which  they  sur- 
rendered tbcir  lands  within  the  Slates,  and  were 
removed  to  the  West  at  the  expense  of  tbo  United 
States,  and  were  furnished  with  food  for  one  year. 

THB  CnEHOKEES  i:EMOVi:D. 

11.  With  the  Cherokces,  resident  within  Georgia, 
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greater  difficulties  were  encountered.  For  a  long 
time,  they  obstinately  refused  to  remove.  Finally, 
however,  the  agents  of  the  Government  concluded 
a  treaty  with  a  few  of  their  chiefs;  and  thou.^h  it 
met  with  the  opposition  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
tribe,  yet  the  power  of  the  Government  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted,  and  the  tribe  was  removed  with- 
out bloodshed. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  When  WAS  Mr.  Monroe  inaugurated  for  his  second  term?    Who 

was  elected  Vice-President  ?  What  was  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  States  by  the  census  of  1820? 

2.  Of  what  Republics  did  Congress  recognize  the  independence  in 

1823?  To  what  Government  had  these  States  been  subject? 
What  was  the  eflfect  of  the  recognition  ?  What  agreement  waa 
made  in  1823  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States? 

3.  What  subject  occupied   the  attejj^tion   of  Congress  in   1824? 

What  duty  was  asked  for  by  the  manufacturers?  What  was 
the  action  of  Congress? 

4.  Who  visited  the  United  States  in  1824?    How  long  did  he  re- 

main?  What  was  his  reception  ?   What  did  Congress  vote  him? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  United  States  during  Monroe's 

administration?    Mention  the  evidences  of  her  prosperity. 

6.  Who  were  the  next  candidates  for  the  Presidency?    Upon  whom 

did  the  election  devolve?  Whom  did  they  elect?  Who  was 
elected  Vice-President?    When  did  their  term  commence? 

7.  How  was  the  Tariff  amended  in  1828?    For  the  benefit  of  what 

section  was  it  passed? 

8.  Why  did  the  South  oppose  this  Tariff? 

9.  Who  was  inaugurated  President  in  1829?    Vice-President? 

10.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  in  1882?  Who  was  sent  against  them?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  campaign  ?  Where  were  the  Indiana 
in  the  States  removed  ? 

11.  With  whom  did  the  Government  have  difficulties  7  Where 
resident  ?    In  what  way  was  the  tribe  finally  removed  ? 


SECTION  HL 


BBMmOLE   WAR. 


1.  With  the  Seminoles  inhabiting  Bast  Florida, 
dtill  greater  difficulties  were  encountered  ,*  and,  in  fact. 
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tlicy  only  yielded  after  being  beaten  in  war.    Treaties 
wcro  miido  with   them,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
^ive  up  their  reservations;  but  the  Indians  thought 
their    chiefs    were  induced  to  this   by  fraud  and 
treachery.    Consequently,  they  refused  to  comply 
with  the  terms.    In  1834,  President  Jackson  sent 
Gen.  Wiley  Thompson  to  Florida,  to  remove  the 
Seminoles.    In  a  conference  he  held  with  their  favor- 
ite chief,  0;»ceola,  Gen.  Thompson  took  exception  to 
the  behavior  of  the  chief,  and  put  him  in  irons. 
Osceola  feigned  repentance,  signed  the  treaty,  andi 
was  released.    The  deepest  hatred,  however,  wasj 
concealed  within  his  breast.    He  soon  found  an  op-\ 
portunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  whites. 

OSCBOLA  DESTROirS  MAJOR  DADE's  DETACHMENT. 

2.  Troops  had  been  Ordered  to  repair  from  the 
Southern  States  to  Fort  Brooke,  at  Tampa  Bay. 
One  of  these  detachments,  consisting  of  117  men, 
under  Major  Dade,  was  waylaid,  December  28,  1835, 
by  Osceola  and  a  party  of  Indians,  and  their  com- 
mander and  all  except  30  men  were  killed* 

OEN.  TnOMPSON  KILLED. 

3.  Osceola  hurried  from  the  battle  field,  marched 
twenty  miles,  and,  in  sight  of  the  garrison  at  Camp 
King,  surrounded  a  house,  at  which  a  number  of 
U.  S.  officers  (among  them  Gen.  Wiley  Thompson), 
were  dining.  The  Indians  fired  upon  them  while 
sitting  at  the  table,  and  killed  Gen.  Thompson,  to- 
gether with  nearly  the  whole  party.  Eeturning  then 
to  the  spot  where  the  remainder  (30)  of  Dade's  detach- 
ment had  fortified  themselves  with  log  breastworks, 
Osceola  assaulted  them,  and  killed  every  man  of 
them. 

GEN.  CLINCH  REPULSED. 

4.  Gen.  Clinch  was  then  sent  from  Fort  Drane  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force,  to  attack  the  Seminoles 
on  the  Withlacoochee.  His  guide,  however,  was  in 
league  with  the  Indians,  and,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
comber  (1835),  the  ti*oops  fell  into  an  ambush,  laid 
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by  Oscoola.  A  severe  fii^ht  occurred ;  and  though 
the  Americans  succeeded  in  holding  their  ground, 
yet  their  loss  was  so  heavy,  that  Gen.  Clinch  retired, 
without  having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  savages  were  so  much  encouraged  by 
their  success,  that  they  attacked  almost  every  settle- 
ment in  Florida,  burning  houses,  carrying  off  the 
negroes,  and  killing  the  inhabitants. 

OEN.  GAINES  TAKES  COMMAND. 

5.  Gen.  Gaines  arrived  in  February  (1836),  bring- 
ing strong  reinforcements  from  New  Orleans.  On 
the  20tb  of  February,  a  second  American  army  was 
carried  by  him  to  the  Withlacoochee,  and  it  was 
again  attacked  by  Osceola,  sustaining  heavy  loss. 
Gen.  Gaines  was,  in  fact,  besieged  in  his  camp,  and 
was  in  a  critical  condition,  till  relieved  by  reinforce- 
ments, under  Gen.  Clinch. 

OSCEOLA  RETIRES  TO  THE  SWAMPS. 

6.  Osceola  then  removed  the  Indian  women  and 
children  farther  south ;  and  taking  refuge  there,  with 
his  warriors,  among  the  swamps  and  everglades,  he 
effectually  baffled  the  pursuit  of  the  American  army, 
which  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  savages, 
but  also  with  serpents,  venomous  reptiles,  poisonous 
insects,  and  an  unhealthy  climate. 

UNFAIR  SEIZURE  OF  OSCEOLA. 

7.  Gen.  Jesup,  shortly  afterwards,  took  command 
of  the  American  army  in  Florida,  In  October,  1837, 
Osceola,  with  70  of  his  warriors,  came  to  the  camp 
of  the  American  commander,  under  protection  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  adjust  some  matters  with  him.  Gen. 
Jesup,  afber  admitting  him,  arrested  him  and  his 
whole  party,  and  threw  them  into  irons ;  an  act  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  any  warfare. 
Osceola  died,  shortly  afterwards,  in  prison  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  South  Carolina. 

OOL.  TAYLOR  FINALLY  ENDS  TUB  WAR. 

8.  The  Seminoles,  however,  did  not  cease  their 
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hostilities.  In  coDscqucnce,  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  at 
the  head  of  1000  picked  m^n,  marched  a«^ainst  them. 
Ovcreominsj  innumerable  difficulties,  he  finally  en- 
gaged the  Indians,  near  Lake  Okechobee,  and  after 
a  stubborn- fight,  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Soon 
after,  100  of  them  surrendered,  and  agreed  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  West.  The  war  was  finally  completed 
by  a  portion  of  Taylor's  command,  under  Col.  Worth. 
It  had  proved  more  arduous  and  dangerous  than 
anj*^  previous  Indian  war  in  which  the  United  States 
had  been  engaged. 

The  Creeks  also  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
whites  in  1836,  but  were  subdued  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  Gen.  Scott,  commanding  some  regulars,  and 
the  Georgia  milHia. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

9.  In  1831,  Mr.  W.  C.  Rives,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Paris, 
had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  latter  had  agreed  to  pay  25 
million  francs  to  the  United  States,  to  indemnify 
the  latter  for  spoliations  on  the  U.  S.  commerce, 
made  under  the  operations  of  the  Decrees  of  Napo- 
leon. Year  after  year  passed  away  without  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Finally,  President 
Jackson,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  recommended  re- 
prisals upon  French  commerce,  unless  the  money 
was  paid,  and  the  French  Government,  intimidated 
by  this  threat,  in  1836,  liquidated  the  demands  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty. 

NmXIFICATION  BY  SOUTH  CABOLINA  (1839). 

10.  In  1832,  a  civil  war  was  near  breaking  out  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  General  Government. 
Tlie  people  of  that  State,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Southern 
States,  rci^arded  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  foreign 
merchandise,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  raise 
Buffieient  revonue  to  pay  the  ex])eiiPes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  unconstitutional.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
voiitioii  of  delegates  from  that  State  assembled  at 
Culunibiu,  and  passed  resolutions,  declaring  the  Acts 
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or  Congress  imposing  sucti  duties,  to  be  unconsUta- 
tioual  and  of  no  binding  forcd  upon  their  co]tstitu> 
onts,  and  calling  upon  the  Legislature  and  the  judi- 
cial offieei-a  of  the  Statu  of  South  Carolina  to  adopt 
measucea  to  prevent  the  collection  of  such  duties. 
This  measure  received  the  name  of  nullification. 

HOSTILE   PKEPABATIOSS  BY   SOUTH   CAnOLINA. 

11,  Mr.  R.  Y.  Hayne,  Governor  of  South  Cai-olina, 
iipproved  of  this  measure,  and  recommended  the 
Ijegislutm 


iiipo 


I   to 


12  000 
volunteers,  and  to 
hiipply  them  with 
the  munitions  of 
wai',  in  ordei  to 
enable  him  to  re 
sist  the  General 
Government 
should  it  proceed 
to  extreme  meas 


12.  OnthelOtbl 
of  Docenib,  > 
(1832),  Prcsidiiit 
Jaukson  pub 
lisbedaproclania 
lion,  denouncing 
this  action  of  South  Caiolin 
lawa  must  be  executed     A  i 

once  to  Chaileston,  under  Commodore  iLJIiott,  and 
everything  indicated  the  outbreak  of  a  c 


li  and  deciaiing  that  the 
t  was  sent  bj  lum  at 


13,  This  was  averted,  however,  by  the  "Compro- 
nise  Act,"  introduced  into  Congress,  by  Henry  Clay, 
n  March,  1833;  which  provided,  that  until  1842,  the 
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duties  on  foreign,  manufactured  commodities  should 
be  reduced  in  a  certain  ratio  to  what  was  considered 
a  constitutional  standard,  at  which  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  ever  afterwards  continue.  This 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina party,  and  South  Carolina  thereupon  resumed 
her  obedience  to  the  General  Government.  The 
North,  however,  soon  violated  her  pledge,  and  en- 
acted tariffs  still  more  obnoxious. 

On  the  4th  of  March  of  this  year  (1833),  Gen. 
Jackson  was  inaugurated  President,  having  been 
elected  to  that  position  a  second  time.  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

NATIONAL  BANK  CONTBOVERSY  (1833). 

14.  In  1832,  a  controversy  arose  between  Congress 
and  President  Jackson  in  regard  to  continuing  the 
charter  of  the  National  Bank.  The  former  were  in 
favor  of  continuing  it,  the  latter  was  opposed  to  it. 

PRESIDENT  JACKSON  WITHDRAWS  THE  DEPOSITS. 

15.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  President 
Jackson  ordered  Mr.  Duane,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  withdraw  the  public  deposits  from  the  U.  S. 
Bank,  and  to  place  them  in  some  State  banks  selected 
by  the  President.  Mr.  Duane  refused  to  comply 
with  this  order ;  whereupon  the  President  dismissed 
him  from  office,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  Mr,  Boger 
B.  "Taney,  who  removed  the  deposits. 

RESOLUTION  OF  CENSURE. 

16.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December, 
1833,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution,  "that  the 
President,  in  directing  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
had  assumed  an  authority  not  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  The 
President  protested   against   this   action,  and  con- 
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tended  that  the  only  way  they  could  censure  his  con- 
duct, was  by  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives.  This  resolution  was  afterwards,  in  1837, 
when  the  adherents  of  the  President  had  increased, 
expunged  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 

THE  V.  B.  BAJSfK  DBCLAEED  INSOLVENT  0841). 

17.  The  U.  S.  Bank  partially  recovered  from  the 
blow,  given  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits, 
by  procuring  a  charter,  in  1836,  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  however  gradually  lost  its  power,  and  the  hold  it 
had  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  finally, 
in  1841,  it  was  declared  insolvent. 

In  1835,  Arkansas  was  admitted  as  a  State  into 
the  Union ;  and  in  1837,  Michigan. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  tribe  was  most  hostile  to  removal?    Where  resident? 

Why  did  not  these  Indians  submit  to  the  treaty  ?  Who  was 
sent  in  1834  to  remove  the  Seminoles?  Who  was  the  chief  uf 
the  Seminoles?  How  was  he  treated  by  Gen.  Thompson? 
How  did  Osceola  obtain  his  release  ?  What  were  his  real  feel- 
ings and  intentions? 

2.  To  what  point  had  troops  been  ordered?  What  was  the  number 

of  Major  Dade*s  detachment?    When  was  it  attacked?    By- 
whom?    With  what  result? 

3.  What  did  Osceola  do  after  the  battle  f    What  became  of  the  re- 

mainder of  Dade's  detachment? 

4.  Who  was  sent  against  the  2::eminoles  on  the  Withlacoochee  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  ?  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  savages  afterwards  ? 

5.  Who  took  command  of  the  war,  in  1 836  ?    G. ve  an  account  of  his 

expedition. 

6.  Where  did  Osceola  remove  his  tribe?  Why  could  not  the  Amer- 

ican army  reach  him  there  ? 

7.  Who  was  the  next  commander  of  the  Americans?     Relate  the 

partiouliirs  of  the  seizure  of  Osceola.   What  be&iiue  of  Osceola? 

8.  Who  was  sent  against  the  ;^emiuo!es?       Wiih   whnt  force? 

Where  did  he  defeat  thera  ?  By  whom  wtis  the  war  finally 
completed  ?     How  were  the  Creek  hostilities  suppressed  ? 

9.  What  were  the  lernis  of  the  treaty  made  wiih  Krance  in  1831  ? 

What  induced  Fratice  at  last  to  comply  with  them? 

10.  What  war  came  near  breakinsf  out  in  1832?  What  was  the 
ground  of  compljiint  by  fciouth  Carolina?  Wh»t  resolutions 
vvere  passed  by  the  Convention  at  Columbia?  What  was  this 
measuie  termtd? 

11.  What  was  the  course  adopted  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  South 
Carolina? 

12.  What  proclamation  did  President  Jackson  publish ?  When? 
What  preparation  did  he  make  to  enforce  it  ? 
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18.  What  averted  the  war?  When  offered?  By  whom? 
What  were  its  provisions?  Did  Congress  pass  this  Bill  ? 
Was  it  accepted  by  South  Carolina?  Did  thfr  North  fulfil 
her  pledge  in  retaining  a  low  tariff?  When  did  President 
Jackson  commence  his  second  term?  Who  was  elected 
Vice-President? 

14.  What  controversy  arose  in  1832  between  the  President 
and  Congress?  What  was  Congress  in  favor  of?  Presi- 
dent Jackson? 

16.  What  was  the  action  of  the  President?  Who  removed 
the  deposits? 

16.  What  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  December, 
1833?  What  was  the  President's  protest?  When  was 
this  resolution  expunged? 

17.  How  did  the  U.  iS.  Bank  sustain  itself?  When  was  it 
declared  insolvent?  When  was  Arkansas  admitted  iota 
the  (Jnion?    Michigan? 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

nOM  VANBUBBN,  TO  WAR  WITH  MSXIOO. 

SECTION  I. 

YAK  BUREN  IKAUQURATED  (ICABCH  4. 1899). 

1.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Baren, 

*  Now  York,  bee 
of  Kentucky,  had 

FINANCIAL  CRISIS  (1897). 


of  Now  York,  became  President.     R.  M,  Johnson, 

lad  been  elected^ Vice-President. 


2.  In  June,  1836,  Congress  had  passed  an  Act,  ap- 
portioning the  amount  of  money  in  the  Government 
treasury,  with  the  exception  of  5  million  dollars 
held  in  reserve,  to  the  several  States,  in  proportion 
\o  the  electoral  votes  given  by  each  in  the  choice  of 
a  President.  This  Act  was  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  fact,  that  the  XJ.  S.  Government  had  disehurged 
all  its  debt,  and  had  on  hand  42  million  dollars  allor 
the  current  expenses  had  been  paid.  The  distribu- 
tion of  so  large  an  amount  of  money ;  the  wild  ex- 
travagance with  which  the  banking  institutions  oIl 
the  country  had  been  conducted ;  and  the  extensive 
speculation  in  land,  brought  on  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial crisis  in  1837. 
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BANKS  SUSPEND  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

3.  Nearly  every  community  throughout  the  coun- 
try Buflfered  greatly,  and  all  the  banks  suspended 
specie  payments.  Since  the  Governnient  suffered  in 
its  financial  affairs  through  the  Ruapension  of  the 
banks,  President  Van  Buren  called  nn  extra  session 
of  Congress  to  provide  means  for  the  pa3'ment  of  th«3 
Government  expenses.  Congresn  act-ordingly  met, 
and  ordeped  Treasury  notes  to  be  issued  to  the 
amount  of  10  million  dollars.  The  banks  did  not 
resume  specie  payments  till  August,  1838. 

ADVENTURERS  INVADE  CANADA. 

4.  The  year  1837  was  also  remarkable  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  British  possessions  in  Canada,  by  a 
party  of  adventurers.  Under  pretence  of  assisting 
the  malcontents  who  were  in  rebellion  in  Canada, 
these  adventurers,  numbering  about  1000,  took  pos- 
session of  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara  river,  part 
of  the  province  of  Canada.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Governor  of  New  York,  both 
issued  proclamations,  enjoining  strict  neutrality. 

These  marauders, however, accomplished  nothing; 
for,  upon  the  assembling  of  a  strong  Canadian  force, 
they  decamped  without  awaiting  an  attack. 

STEAMSHIP  FROM  EUBOFB.  AlH)  EZFL0BIN6  EXPEDITION  (1838) 

6.  In  1838,  the  first  steamship  from  Europe  ar- 
rived at  New  York.  In  this  year  also,  an  exploring 
expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
under  Captain  Wilkes.  It  was  absent  nearly  four 
years;  in  that  time  visiting  many  islands  in  the  Ant- 
arctic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  Griny-inj^  back  an  im- 
menso  number  of  curiosilios,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  iSational  Museum  ut  VVaphinfrton. 

INDEPENDENT  TREASURY  ESTABLISHED  (1840) 

6.  In  1840,  a  Bill  to  establish  an  independent  Treas- 
ury was  passed   by  Congress.     It  was  repealed  dur- 
ing Tyler's  administration,  but  iiHor wards  re-enact 
ed. 
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By  the  census  taken  in  1840,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  United  -States  was  found  to  be  17,- 
068,666. 

HARRISON  INAUGURATED  (1841). 

7.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
of  Ohio,  became  President.  John  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, iiad  been  elected  Yice-President.  Gen.  Har- 
rison, however,  only  enjoyed  tbe  honor  of  his  posi- 
tion for  one  month ;  expiring  on  the  4lh  of  April 
(1841),  after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  been  the  can- 
didate of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  universally  be- 
loved and  respected,  as  was  shown  by  the  large  ma- 
jority he  obtained  at  his  election. 

TYLER  BECOMES  PRESIDENT. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  Yice- 
President,  John  Tyler,  was  invested  with  the  ofSce 
of  President  during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The 
Whig  party,  by  whom  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Tyler 
had  been  elected,  were  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Bank;  while  the  opposing  candidates, 
who  had  been  supported  by  the  Democratic  party, 
were  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  by  the 
Government.  The  Whig  party  having  elected  their 
candidates,  naturally  expected  that  their  measures 
would  be  carried  into  effect.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
the  wishes  of  his  party,  President  Harrison  had 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  convene  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1811,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
sundry  weighty  and  important  matters,  chiefly  grow- 
ing out  of  the  revenues  and  finances  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Tyler,  however,  became  President  before  thiti 
Congress  assembled. 

PRESIDENT  TTLER  DESERTS  HT8  PARTY. 

9.  After  convening,  Congress  repealed  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Lavv,  and  passed  an  Act  establishing  a 
National  Bank.  President  Tyler,  however,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Whig  party  who  had  elected  him,  de 
feated  this  Act  by  his  veto.  Thereupon,  another 
scheme  for  a  bank  was  started  by  the  Whigs,  under 
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the  name  of  the  "Fiscal  Corporation  of  tho  United 
States,"  and  this  was  likewise  sanctioned  by  Con- 
gress. This  was  also  defeated  by  the  President's 
veto.  Owing  to  this  opposition  to  their  party,  all  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  oflScers,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Harrison,  resigned,  except  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 

IIATNB  BOUNDARY  SETTLED  BY  TREATY. 

10.  In  1842,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  through  her  Envoy,  Lord  Ashburton,  by 
which  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine,  hitherto  a  subject  of  dispute,  was  definitively 
and  amicably  settled. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  was  inaugurated  President  in  183V?    Vice-President? 

2.  What  had  Congress  done  with  the  balance  in  the  Treasurj  in 

1836?  Why  was  this  Bill  passed?  What  brought  on  the 
financial  crisis  in  1837? 

3.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  crisis  ?     Why  was  an  extra  session  of 

Congress  called?  How  did  Congress  relieye  the  finances? 
When  did  the  banks  resume  specie  payments  ? 

4.  What  other  remarkable  event  occurred  in  183Y?    What  was 

done  by  the  adventurers  ?  What  proclamations  were  issued  7 
What  was  the  issue  of  the  event? 

5.  What  remarkable  events  occurred  in  1838?    Give  an  account -of 

the  expedition. 

6.  What  Bill  was  passed  in  1840?    What  was  the  number  of  in- 

habiUnts  in  the  United  States  in  1840? 

7.  Who  was  inaugurated   President  in   1841?      Vice-President? 

When  did  Gen.  Harrison  die?  By  what  party  had  Harrison 
and  Tyler  been  dected  ? 

8.  Who  became  President?    What  measure  was  the  Whig  party  in 

favor  of?  For  what  purpose  did  President  Harrison  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  ? 

9.  What  Act  was  passed  by  this  Congress?    What  was  Tyler's 

conduct?  What  other  scheme  was  started  by  the  Whigs? 
How  was  It  defeated?  What  was  done  by  the  PresidenVi 
Cabinet? 

10.  What  boundary  was  settled  in  1842  ?    How  7 
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SECTION  II. 

JAMES  K.  POLK  INAUGURATED  PRESIDENT  (1845). 

1.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  James  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  became  President.  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania  became  Vice-President,  These  offi- 
cers had  been  supported  by  the  Democratic  party. 

ADMISSION  OV  STATES. 

2.  Florida  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union 
in  March,  1845 ;  Iowa,  in  December,  1846. 

PROTEOTIVK  TARirF  REPBALBD. 

3.  During  the  session  of  Congress  in  1846,  the 
tariff  of  1842  was  repealed,  and  the  rates  of  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  were  so  reduced  as  to  raise  a 
revenue  simply  to  support  the  Government,  without 
reference  to  the  protection  of  home  manufactures. 
The  system  of  protection  was,  however,  afterwards 
re-adopted  by  Congress. 

RISE  OF  THE  MORMONS  (1S46). 

4.  In  1846,  a  sect,  called  Mormons,  emigrated  to 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  there  founded  a  city.  This  sect 
had  been  oriffinated  by  a  native  of  Vermont,  named 
Joe  Smith.  This  man  pretended  to  be  a  Prophet, 
and  produced  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  affirming  that 
it  had  been  revealed  to  him.  By  this  book,  the  ad- 
herents of  this  new  religion  are  promised  the  same 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  people,  as  the  Jews  had 
over  the  Gentiles.  Its  code  of  laws  is  of  the  most  li- 
centious description.  Many  New  Englanders  joined 
the  founder  of  this  religion,  and  they  settled  at  first 
in  Missouri ;  but  being  driven  from  that  State,  they 
located  in  Illinois.  The  inhabitants  of  that  State, 
however,  enraged  at  the  crimes  committed  by  them, 
imprisoned  and  finally  killed  their  Prophet,  and  ex- 
pelled the  sect  from  their  territory.  They  finally 
located  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah   Territory,  aa 
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above  stated.    Their  number  in  1850,  amounted  to 
10,000. 

DIFFIGDLTY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  a  se- 
rious dispute  was  stirred  up  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  bring  ©n  a  war.  For  party  pup- 
poses,  the  adherents  of  President  Polk  laid  claim  to 
the  territory  lying  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
northward  as  far  as  54°  40'  north  latitude.  This 
claim  was  steadfastly  resisted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

THE  DISPUTE  SETTLED  BY  TREATY. 

6.  Finally,  however,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington  (June 
18,  1846),  between  Mr.  Packenham,  the  British  Min- 
ister, and  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  by 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  was  fixed 
on  the  line  of  latitude  49°.  The  whole  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  however,  was  given  to  Great  Britain, 
and  also  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

WA&  WITH  MKXIOO. 

7.  The  principal  event  connected  with  this  ad- 
ministration was  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  In  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  United  States  based  their 
declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  a  brief  account 
must  be  given  of  the  settlement  of  Texas,  and  its 
war  of  independence  with  Mexico. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  TEXAS." 

8.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Texas  was 
made  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  1692,  by  the  Span- 
iards, to  whom  also  belonged  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, Mexico.  France  claimed  that  her  province  of 
Louisiana  extended  to  the  Eio  Grande  del  I^orte, 
and  upon  the  purchase  of  that  province  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  latter  also  obtained  this  disputed 
claim  to  Texas.     In  1810,  however,  the  United  States 

*8ee  Map.  — — ^^— 
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ceded  this  claim,  by  treaty,  to  Spain,  as  a  part  of 
Mexico,  In  1820,  Mexico  havinor  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  gained  its  independence,  obtained  at  the  same 
time  the  large  tract  of  territory  comprised  in  the 
limits  of  Texas.  For  a  long  time,  howuver,  the  lat- 
ter territory  remained  uninhabited,  save  by  a  few 
white  settlers  and  some  rowing  Indians. 

SETTLERS  VROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

9,  In  1821,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  having  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
led  a  colony  from  the  United  States,  and  established 
a  settlement  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado 
rivers.  Attracted  by  the  free  grant  of  land,  and 
the  salubrious  climate,  large  numbers  of  adventurers 
from  the  United  States  flocked  to  this  country,  till 
soon,  the  new  inhabitants,  outnumbering  the  Mexi- 
cans, obtained  the  management  of  all  the  public 
affairs. 

THE7  ATTEMPT  TO  SEPARATE  FROM  MEXICO. 

10.  Desirous  of  establishing  the  same  forms  in 
their  Government  as  those  they  formerly  possessed 
in  the  United  States,  the  settlers  sought  a  separation 
from  the  Mexican  Government.  A  good  pretext  was 
Foon  aflbrded  them  by  the  overthrow,  in  1824,  of  the 
Mexican  Federal  Government,  by  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, Sunta  Anna,  who  soon  afterwards  assumed  ab- 
solute power.  The  people  of  Texas  petitioned  the 
Mexican  Congress  to  allow  them  a  separate  State 
organization,  instead  of  being  united  as  they  were 
to  the  neighboring  province  of  Coahuila.  Stephen 
Austin  bore  this  petition  to  the  Mexican  Congress. 
The  Congress  not  only  refused  it,  but,  finding  that 
Austin  had  advised  the  Texans  to  organize  a  State, 
they  threw  him  into  prison,  and  kept  him  in  confine- 
ment for  more  than  one  year.  The  American  in- 
habitants of  Texas  were  justly  indignant  at  this 
treatment  of  their  representative.  Meanwhile,  Santa 
Anna  sent  General  Cos  with  an  armed  force  into 
Texas,  to  enforce  the  authority  of  his  Government. 
The  Texans  prepared  to  resist  him. 
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Questions  for  ExamunUion, 

1.  Who  was  ioAvgarated  President  ia  1845?    Who  became  Yioe> 

President?    By  what  party  were  they  eiecfed  ? 

2.  When  was  Florida  admitted  into  the  Unioa  ?    lowaf 

5.  What  Tariff  was  pa3sed  ia  1846  7 

4.  What  sect  emigrated  to  Gri^at  Salt  Lakei in  1846  ?  Who  origin- 
ated this  sect?  What  did  he  pretend  to  be?  What  does  the 
'  Book  of  Mormon  promise  its  adhereots?  What  is  said  of  its 
Code  of  Laws?  Where  did  Smith  gaiR  adherents?  Where 
did  they  settle  ?  How ;  were  they  treated- , la  Illinois?  What 
was  their  number  in  1850  ? 

6.  With  what  Government  did  a  diificUlty  arise  at  the  begitintng 

Of  Polk's  administration?    What  daim  was  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration ?    Was  it  admitted  b7  Great  Britain? 
^.  What  compromise  was  mads?.    What  was  graated  to  Greal 
Britain? 

7.  What  was  the  priact(tal  event  doting  this  adm^his/ti^tfOtt  ?     ' 
6.  When  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made-  in  Texas?    By 

whom?  What  claim  did  the  Uoited  States  have  to  this  Terri- 
tory? To  whom  did  she  cede  it  in  1810?  -To  what  Govera- 
meat  did  Texas  fiall  in  1820  ?    Bj  whom  was  it  inhabited  ? 

9.  Who  led  a  colony  into  Texas  in  18^1?    What  attracted  more 

settlers?    What  power  did  they  obtain?         ^ ,    , 

10.  Why  did  these  settlers  wish  to  separate  from  Mexico?  What 
fovorabte  opportunity  did  they  have  for  this?  What  petition 
did  the  Texans  present  to  the  Mexican  Congress?     What  waa 

.  >the  conduct  of  that .  Ckmgress  ?    What  step  was  taken  by  Saata 
Anna?    Did  the  Texaas  submit? 


SECTION  m. 

,      COMHEKCBMBNT  OF  THE  TEXAN  WAR  (1B3j).  , 

1.  The  war  commenced  by  an:  attack,  made  by  the 
Texans,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1S35,  upon  a  party 
of  Mexicans,  at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Eio 
^'Gaadalupe,  Iq  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The 
number  of  Americans,  at  this  time  in  Texas;  amounted 
to  about  10,000.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1835,  the 
delegates  of  Texas  assembled  At  San  Feiipe  de  Austin ; 
issued  a  proclamation  against  ^anta  Anna  and  his 
military  chieftains ;  and  stated  their  purpose  to  re^ 
sist  his  Government,  as  hairing  illegaliy  overthrown 
the  Federal  institutions  6f  Mexico.  Th^  war  con- 
tinued with  varying  fortuned  to  the  combatants,  ^nd 
was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  with 
16 
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great  eraelty.  Finallj,  on  the  21&t  of  April,  183<^, 
D^Dta  Anna  ivas  defeated  and  captared  at  the  bfUtle 
of  SaD  Jacinto,  and  the  Mexican  anthoritj  Tirtually 
destroyed^ 

TEXAS  DECLARES  TR  DIDSrSNSKNCB  fmABCaXWm. 

2.  PreYions  to  this,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1836,  the 
Texan  delegates,  assemhled  at  Washington  on  the 
Brazos  river,  had  made  a  formal  Declaration  ci  In- 
dependence, formed  a  Constitution,  and  organized  a 
€rovemment.  Whilst  Santa.  Anna  was  in  pnson,  he 
was  induced  to  bind  himself,  as  raler  of  Mexico,  to 
acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify,  mod  to  procure  the 
ratification  of,  this  independeiic«r  |y  the  Mexican 
GoTernment. 

boundarhs  Of  tbxab  im  WKn«v»  ww  santa  asva* 

3.  In  the  treaty  thus  made  by  him  with  the  Texan 
delegates,  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  thus  defined : 
**  Beginuing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande ;  thence 
up  the  prineipal  stream  of  that  river  to  its  source ; 
thence  due  north  to  42^  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
along  the  boundary  line  as  defined  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  in  February, 
1819,  to  the  place  of  beginning.''  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  Bustamente  became  President  of  Mexico, 
he  repealed  thid  treaty,  and  recommenced  the  war 
with  Texas,  which  continued  after  a  predatory 
fashion  till  its  annexation  to  the  United  States^ 

ANNEXATION  Of  TEXAS. 

4.  Texas  applied  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  August,  1837,  soon  after  she  had 
declared  herself  independent.  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  who 
was  at  that  time  President,  refused  to  entertain  the 
project^  as  it  would  disturb  the  friendly  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  U.  S.  Government  and  Mexico. 
The  United  States,  however,  together  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  Powers,  during  this  year  (1837), 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas.  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  however,  suceeeding  Yan  Buron,  iavcnred 
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the  anQexatipn  of  Texas,  and  r  in  fact^oonclnded  a 
treaty  to  that  efTect  with  that  country;  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
election  fbr  President  in  1844,  this  was  made  a  party 
question ;  the  Whigs  (whose  candidate  was  Henry 
Clay),  being  opposed  to  annexation,  and  the  Demo- 
crats being  in  favor  of  it.  The  candidate  of  the 
latter  (J.  K.  Polk),  being  elected,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  appeared  to  sanction  the  measure. 

ANNBXATIOK  BBSOLUTIOS  PASSED  BT  GOKORSS8  (FSB.  S.  IMS). 

6.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1845, 
Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  annex  Texas. 
This  resolution  also  provided,  that  four  new  States 
might  be  formed  from  this  territory,  with  slavery,  if 
south  of  latitude  36}'' ;  without  it,  if  north  of  that 
latitude.  Texas  assented,  by  her  ordinance  of  July 
5,  1845,  to  the  terms  of  this  joint  resolution.  Two 
days  after  this,  she  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy  her  ports,  and  to  send  an 
army  for  her  defence;  and  the  President  at  once 
complied. 

GENBRAL  ZAOHART  TATLOR  ARRIVES  AT  OCttPUS  OHRIBTI.* 

6.  General  Zaohary  Taylor,  then  in  command  at 
Camp  Jesup,  received  orders  to  remove  his  forces  to 
Texas.  He  obeyed,  and,  in  August,  1845,  arrived  at 
Corpus  Christi  with  4000  men.  At  the  same  time, 
Capt.  Stockton  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Gulf 
of  jlexico. 

MR.  BLIDELL  SENT  At  OOMMISSIONER  TO  MBXIOO. 

*  7.  In  order  to  settle  the  dispute  with  Mexico  by 
pacific  means,  if  possible,  President  Polk  made  in- 
quiry through  the  t7.  S.  Kinister,  Mr.  Black,  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  whether  a  commissioner  would 
be  received,  with  full  powers  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 
Gjn.  Horrera,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Mexico, 
assented  to  the  proposition ;  whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent at  once  appointed  Mr.  John  Slidell  as  commis- 
sioner, and  he  proceeded  to  Mexico* 

'  *6ee  Map7  p.  350.  "^ 
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HE  18  ^OT  RECBITED  BT  THE  MVXIOAN  OOTBBNMENT. 

8.  The  minds  of  the  Mexiettns,  always  hostile  to 
the  Americans,  had,  iiowever,  in  the  meantime  been 
60  much  inflamed  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that 
Gen.  Herrera  did  not  dare  to  receive  Mr.  Slideil  on 
his  arrival.  The  latter  was,  in  fact,  officially  in- 
formed, that  ^Hhe  Mexican  Government  could  not 
admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  commission."  The  ground  of  the 
refusal  was  alleged  to  bo,  that  *^  he  had  been  appointed 
as  a  general  and  ordinary  minister,  whereas  he 
should  have  been  appointed  as  a  commissioner  to 
settle  the  specific  differences  in  dispute."  Even  this 
concession  to  the  dominant  party  in  Mexico  was  not 
sufficient  to  save  Herrera;  for.  by  a  revolution  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1846,  he  was , overthrown,  and  Gen. 
Paredes  was  installed  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Slideil 
retired  to  Jalapa,  where  he  continued  till  March 
(1846),  when,  again,  under  instructions  from  his  Gov- 
ernment, he  made  overtures  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. He  met  with  a  second  refusal ;  and  on  the  21st 
of  March  (1846),  he  received  his  passport  to  leave  the 
Mexican  territory. 

GEN.  TAYLOR  ADVANCES  TO  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

9.  Gen.  Taylor  received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  to  move  forward 
with  his  army  (called  the  "Army  of  Occupation"), 
and  to  take  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grand^. 
Accordingly,  he  sot  out  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the 
8th  of  March  following;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  he  reached  Point  Isabel,  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  vi^hich  Gen.  Taylor  designed  to  make  the 
depdt  for  his  stores.  Leaving  Major  Munroe,  with 
a  garrison  of  450  men,  to  hold  this  place,  Gen.  Taylor 
moved  forward  with  the  main  army,  and,  on  the 
28th  of  March,  took  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  opposite  to  Matamoras.  The  latter  place 
was  garrisoned  by  a  strong  Mexican  force,  who  soon 
erected  batteries,  bearing  upon  the  American  camp. 
Gen.  Taylor  at  once  commenced  throwing  up  earth- 
works, and  placing  his  artillery  in  position. 
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Questions  for  Examination* 

1.  How  did  the  Texan  war  comraeDce?    How  many  AmericanB 

were  in  Texas  at  this  time?  What  prcclamatioo  did  the  Tex- 
ans  issue,  Nov.  3,  1835?.  How  was  the  war  conducted  bjr  the 
Mexicans?     HoW  \v«s  it  terminated ?    When? 

2.  ^bat  was  the  action  of  the  Texan  delegates,  on.  March  2,  183Q'7 

What  was  done  by  Santa  Anna?  ■      ' 

3.  How  was  the  boundary  of  Texas,  defined  by  this  treaty  with 

Santa  Anna?  What  was  the  course  adopted  by  tho  Mexicaii 
Government?  '  .        "  " 

4.  When  did  Texas  apply  for  annexation  to  the  United  States? 

Why  did  President  Vap  Buren  refuse  to  entertain  the  project? 
What  was  done  by  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  in 
1837?  What  was  the  course  pursued  by  President  Tyler? 
Whnt  was  the  action  of  the  Senate?  flow  were  the  parlies  di- 
'  vvided  on  this  qu^tion  in- 1844?  What  side  did  the  m't^ority  of 
the  people  favur  7 

6,'. When  was  the  Texas  Annexation  Resolution- passed?  What 
were  the  additional  pruvisioTis  of  this  resolution  ?  When  drd 
,  Texas  giye  her  as&ent?  What  was  duoe  immediately  after- 
wards?       r  .    ! 

e.  Who  was  sent  wi'h  forces  to  T^xas?^  At  what  point  did  he  lo- 
cate his  force?  How  large?  When?  What  naval  force  was 
al$p  sent?  .  ■ 

7.  What  step  did  Piesvdent  Polk  take  to  settle  the  difficulty  amica- 

bly?   What  reply  was  received  V     Who"  was  sent? 

8.  Why  was  he  not  received?     What  re>ison  was  ^i^en  fpr  this? 

What  chaoge  took  place  in  the  Mexxnu  Government?  Wht»t 
was  done  by  Mr.  Slideli  ?     How  were  his  overtures  treated  ? 

9.  What  was  Gen.  Taylor's  army  called?     Where  was  lie  orderel 

to  take  pozsition?  When  did  Taylor  reach  Po:nt  Isabel?  What 
use  did  he  intend  to  mak«  of  this  place?  What  force  did  he 
leave  at  Point  Isabel  ?  When  did  be  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande?  Where  is  Matamoras?  How.  was  it  occupied 
then?    What  was  done  by  Gen.  Taylor? 


CHAPTBE   XXX. 

rOLK*a  ADMINiaXMATJON-^  WAS  WITH  MBXtOO. 
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.SECTION  h 

y.  '■'.''  '  '      ' 

.  KEZICO  DBCLABES  WAB  (MARCH  28.  ISM)- 

•  ■*  — 

1,  The  Mexican  Government  formally  declared 
war  on  the  23d  of  March,  1846.  President  Paredes 
at  once  sent  General  Arista  to  take  command  of  the 
Mexican  armies,  and  this  General  arrived  at  Mata- 
moras, April  24  (1846). 
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CAFTUBE  OF  GAPTAIH  THORNTON  8  DETACBMENT  (AFBIL  21.  184S). 

2.  On  the  same  day,  General  Taylor  sent  Captain 
Thorn  ton,  with  a  detachment  of  63  dragoons,  up  the 
Bio  Grande,  on  a  reeonnoitering  expedition.  The 
latter  officer,  unfortunately,  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
laid  by  the  Mexicans,  and,  after  losing  16  men,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  remainder.  This  was 
the  first  actual  fight  of  the  war.  When  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's account  of  it  reached  the  United  States,  it  raised 
the  wildest  excitement  among  the  people. 

CONOBBSS  CALLS  OUT  »jm  V0LUKTEEB3. 

3.  Upon  the  announcement  of  this  fight  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  that  body  declared  that  "war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and  passed  an  Act 
(May  13,  1846),  authorizing  the  President  to  accept 
the  services  of  50,000  volunteers  for  12  monthn,  and 
appropriating  10  million  dollars  towards^carrying  on 
the  war. 

The  regular  army  of  the  United  States  did  not 
exceed  at  this  time,  9000  men.  Such  was  the  en- 
thusiasm created  among  the  people,  however,  that 
the  effective  force  was  soon  increased  by  large  num- 
bers of  volunteers. 

TBS  MEXICAN  ARMT  GROSSES  THB  RIO  ORANDE. 

4.  Meanwhile,  stirring  events  had  transpired  on 
the  Bio  Grande.  Gen.  Taylor  received  intelligence 
that  a  corps  of  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  the 
Bio  Grande,  ab.ove  his  camp,  and  that  another  was 
preparing  to  cross  below.  He  immediately  conjec- 
tured that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  secure  his 
stores  at  Point  Isabel.  Feeling  the  importance  of 
saving  these,  he  left  Major  Brown  with  one  regi- 
ment, and  two  batteries,  in  charge  of  his  works  op- 

fosite  Matamoras,  and  marched  at  once  to  Point 
sabel  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  garri- 
son at  Point  Isabel  having  been  reinforced  by  500 
men,  furnished  by  Commodore  Conner,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  news  having  been  received  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  attacked  Major  Brown,  Gen.  Taylor  set 
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out  on  liis  return  oti  the  Tth  6f  May  (1846X  statifig 
his  intention  ^  to  fight  the  enemy  in  whatever  force, 
if  he  opposed  his  march.** 

BJLTTLB  OF  PALO  ALTO  •(MAT  8.  1M«. 

5.  At  noon,  May  8th,  the  enemy,  commanded  hy 
Gen.  Arista,  and  numbering  about  6000  men,  were 
dis€k>vered  drawn  up  in  battle  array  near  the  Palo 
Alto  (which  signifies  ^  Water-hole  ").  •  Gen.  Taylor's 
army  numbered  only  2300  men.  J^otwithstandinij^ 
the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  latter  determined  to 
attack.  Forming  his  tine,  he  advanced  at  once  upon 
the  enemy.  Several  cavalry  charges  were  made  by 
the  Mexicans,  but  they  were  repulsed  in  every  in- 
stance. Finally,  finding  themselves  thwai^ted  in  their 
attempts,  the  enemy  withdrew  from  the  field.  On 
the  American  side,  the  combat  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  artillery,  and  this  arm  was  used  with  admir- 
able accuracy  and  effect.  In  the  engagement,  the 
Americans  lost  9  men  killed,  and  44  wounded;  the 
Mexicans,  400  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
Americans,  Major  Ringgold,  a  distinguiiihed  officer, 
was  mortally  wounded. 

RATTLE  OF  BESACA  DB  LA  PAUIA  (HAT  %  18I6|. 

6.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor recommenced  his  march,  and  came  up  with  the 
enemy  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  posted  in 
a  strong  position  at  Resaca  de  la  Pa.lma.  The  front 
of  the  Mexican  army  was  protected  by  a  ravine,  and 
immense  forests  extended  from  their  rear  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Gen.  Taylor  attacked  them  at  once,  captured 
their  artillery,  consisting  of  8  pieces,  broke  their  line, 
and  drove  them  routed  from  the  field.  During  this 
fight.  Captain  May,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  dra- 
goons, charged  a  Mexican  battery,  silenced  the  guns, 
and  captured  General  La  Vega  as  he  was  about  to 
apply  the  match  to  one  of  the  pieces.  All  tho  stores 
and  camp-equipage  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  The  latter  lost  122  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Mexicans  lost  at  loa.st  (lOd 
men.    The  enemy  did  not  ^ause  in  their  fligkt  till 

'•See  MapTiTssaL 
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they  had  re^crossed'the  Bio  Gr^n^e*  many  fceip^ 

drowned  in  the  haste  of  their  passage,^     \ 

;iTAGUATI9;i  07  MAXAM0RAJ9.      , 

7»,  After  bniying  the  dead  apd  collecting  the  spoils^ 
6en.  Taylor  continued  bis  mareh  to  Fort  Brown  unr 
BK^eBted.  This  i^aee  he  found  bad  sustained  a  ser 
yere  eannonade  for  si^  days,  without  xnateri^i  injury 
to  tberg^rrisoi^^  Its  g^llantreommander,/  Major 
Brown,  howeire?^  died.^rom  the  effects  of  a  wound 
received,  from  a  shell.  Shortly  afterwairds^  Mat% 
moras:  was  0?7aeuated  by  ,the  enoiiiy,  ai>d  the  Amerir 
eanstio^k  qa\^%  poss<^ssion.of  it  on  the  18th.  of  May 
fl846).  .Thetowns^onthe  Bio  Grande,  also  surreor 
joered^iwithout  i^^i^ta^^r  .^<>^be  ,victQr& . . 

8.  For  several  months,  the  Atnerican  army  re- 
mained inactive,  and  its  number  Wad.' greatly  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  volunteers,  mostly  from 
the  Southern  States.  In  fact,  General  Taylor  was 
obliged  to  complain  that  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments far  exceeded  his  power  to  equip  them. 

ADVANCB  UPON  MONTXRST. 

9.  Finally,  an  advance  upon  Monterey  Was  de-  • 
elded  upon.  Gamargo,  a  village  180  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  was  selected  as  a 
dep&t  for  provisions,  and  2000  men,  under  Gen.  Pat- 
terson, were  placed  there  as  a  garrison,  i  )n  the  20th 
of  August  (1840),  tii^  army,  now  ttutnbering  6640 
men,  took  up  its  line  of  *  march  ifrt>m  €^margo,  and 
on'  the  9th  of  September,  it  arrived  at  Walnut 
Springs  Smiles  from' Montei^ey.       •    '  '       ^ 

t:     ,.':•■.!       .\      BXTUATIOH-'OrafONTElUSTb*  . '.'.'-'- 

,'.(..-"■.'  . .  • ,  ., 

10.  This  city  is  situated  150  miles  from  Camargo, 
in.the.vaUeyof  the  San  Juan,  and  is  encompassed 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Sierra \Mad re.  it  was 
garri^ned  by  over  9000  MexicauiJ,  under  Generai 

*8ee  Map.  p.  860.  ^  ' 
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Jlmpudia)  and  wa9  guarded  on  all  sides  by  strong 
fortifications^  mounting  over  40  heavy  guns.  Gen. 
Taylor,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  attacxk  it.^ 

'    ATTACK  UPOllTMONTB^T  (SEP.  2U  I84^i 

11.  Sending  Gen.  Wool,  with  his  division,  to  attack 
it  by  way  of  the  Saltillo  road,  he  himself  moved  for- 
ward the  main  army,  and  commenced  the  assault 
upon  the  ^ast  of  the  city  on  the  2l8t  of  September 
(1846).  After  four  days*  constant  fighting,  during 
which  many  strong  fortifications  were  earned  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Gen.  Taylor  gained  possession 
of  the  entire  city,  and  the  Mexican  flag  waved  only 
from  the  citadel,  a  strong  fortification  in  the.immev 
diate  vicinity.  Gen.  Ampudia  then  demanded  a 
parley ;  and  in  view  of  the  almost  impregnable  posi* 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  his 
troops,  Gen.  Taylor  a;llowed  the  enemy  very  favor- 
able teriniB. 

SORRENOEB  OT  MONTEEtKT. 


I  .  I 


12.  By  these  it  was  p>rovided,  that  the  ciity,  with 
alt  its  ibrtifications,  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Americans ;  that  the  Mexican  troopM  should  be 
allowed' to  rietreat,  without  being  paroled^  currying 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  beyond  the  line  formed 
by  the  Pass  of  Binconada,  the  city  of  Linares,  and 
San  Fernando  de  Presas ;  and  that  an  armistice  of 
eight  weeks  should  be  granted,  upon  condition  of  the 
approval  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  This  armistice 
was,  however,  rejected  by  President  Polk,  and  the 
war  recommenced  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  In  the 
capture  of  Monterey,  the  Americans  sustained  a  loss 
of  488  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  v^ry  heavy.^ 


• . .  •   • '     .'      r  1    J 


Qttistiqns' far  Examination,  .     .-^ 

t.  'When  did  the  Meri^ti  Goverafm^tit  dedare  warT    Who< 
sent  to  take  coznmand  of  the  Siezicaa  forces  7 

1.  Whea  was  Capt.  Thorntoa's  detaQhment  captared?  Relate  the 
particulars  of  the  affair.  What  was  the  effect  produced  in  tlie 
Doited  States?  • 
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IL  Bow  many  Tolnnteers  were  called  ibi  bj  Oongress  ?  Hoir  mach 
money  appropriated  ?  What  was  the  no.  of  the  U.  S.  regular 
army  at  this  time  ?    Did  the  people  volunteer  readily  ? 

4.  What  neies  was  reoeived  by  Gen  Taylor?  Why  did  Gen.  Tay- 
lor retreat  to  Point  Isabel  ?  What  force  did  he  leave  on  the 
Rio  Grande  T  What  dispoaitiona  iojf  defence  did  Gen.  Taylor 
make  ftt  Point  Isabel? 

0.  When  was  the  Battle  of  Palo  Alto  fought?  Who  commanded 
the  Mexican  ari^y?  Their  number?  What  was  the  number 
of  Taylor^  army  ?  Describe  the  battle.  What  was  the  loss  of 
ihe  two  armies?  What  distinguished  American  officer  was 
mortally  wounded? 

6.  When  was  the  Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  fought  ?  How  was 
the  Mexican  army  posted?  Describe  the  battle.  Its  result? 
Relate  Capt  Mar's  feat.  What  was  the  (oss  on  each  side  ? 
How  fiEur  did  the  Mexicans  retreat? 

t.  What  had  taken  place  at  Fort  Brown?  What  place  foil  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  on  May  18, 1846  ?  What  other  towns  ? 

IL  Qow  long  were  active  operations  suspended  ?  How  was  the  army 
increased  ?  What  is  said  of  the  number  of  volunteers  ?  Where 
were  Uiey  mostly  from? 

••  What  plan  was  finally  adopted  ?  What  point  was  selected  as 
the  dep6t  of  provisions  ?  What  garrison  was  ]daeed  there  ? 
When  did  the  army  move  forward  from  Gamargo?  What  was 
its  number  ?    What  point  did  it  reach.  Sept  9,  1B46  ? 

10.  What  is  the  situation  of  Monterey  ?  How  was  it  garrisoned  ? 
Guarded  ? 

11.  When  was  the  attack  commenced  on  Monterey?  What  was  the 
plan  of  attack?  What  was  the  rcsnltof  the  atteck?  Why 
did  Gen.  Taylor  grant  the  enemy  fovorable  terms  ? 

IS.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  surrender?  How  was  this  armis* 
tice  received  by  President  Polk?  What  was  the  loss  of  tha 
Americans  in  th«  capture  of  Monterey  ? 


SECTION  IL 

Al^T^NCS  €9  IBM  ARMT  09  TUX  WEST. 

].  Id  addition  to  the  army  )od  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
the  cabinet  at  Washington  had  organized  two  other 
armies,  which  were  to  invade  the  Mexican  dominionsL 
One  of  these,  styled  the/^  Army  of  the  West/*  amonnt- 
ing  to  2700  men,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Tolunteers^ 
was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Kearney.  This 
Ibrce  set  out  from  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missonri,  on 
the  30th  of  Jane  (1846),  and  after  a  march  of  1000 
miles,  took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  F^,  situated 
^n  w>  %b  is  now  the  Territory  of  New  Mexicow    Here^ 
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Gen.  Kearney  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  this 
territory  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

M0YSMSNT8  09  TBB  '*  ABMT  09  THB  OBNTRB.** 

2.  The  other  expedition  was  led  by  Gen.  Wool. 
His  army,  called  the  "Army  of  the  Centre,"  amounted 
to  2940  men,  and  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  An- 
tonio de  Bexar,  on  the  river  Antonio  in  Texas. 
Thence  Gen.  Wool  took  up  his  march  towards  Chi- 
huahua, in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  Subsequent 
movements  of  Gen.  Taylor,  however,  rendered  the 
occupation  of  this  place  useless;  hence,  by  order  of 
that  General,  this  force  was  led  by  Gen.  Wool  to 
Parras,  near  Saltillo,  where  it  remained  till  Decem- 
ber (1846),  at  which  time  it  joined  the  force  of  Gen* 
Worth,  posted  at  Saltillo. 

CONQUEST  OF  CALIFORNIA  (1840). 

3.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  a  vast  territory,  lying  on  the  Pacific,  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Americans.  Hostilities  com- 
menced there  with  the  capture  of  Monterey,  by 
Commodore  Sloat,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1846.  He,  in 
conjunction  with  Col.  Fremont,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  on  an  exploring  expedition 
overland  from  the  States,  soon  drove  out  from  the 
territory  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  California, 
nearly  all  the  Mexican  authorities.  On  the  29th  of 
December  (1846),  they  were  joined  by  Gen.  Kearney, 
who  had  marched  with  100  men  from  Santa  F^,  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  his  forces,  they  defeated 
the  Mexicans,  and  took  possession  of  Los  Angelos,  the 
last  place  that  had  held  out  for  the  latter.  Gen.  Kear- 
ney then  assumed  command,  as  senior  officer,  and  by 
instructions  from  the  President,  proclaimed  himself 
Governor,  at  Monterey,  and  also  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, annexing  California  to  the  United  States. 

REDUCTION  OF  GEN    TAYLOR*S  ARMY. 

4.  In  the  month  of  November,  1846,  Gen.  Taylor, 
^  obedience  to  ordera  from  the  War  Departmenti 
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Bent  all  the  regalar  troops  of  his  array,  except  some 
artiUery  and  a  few  dragoons,  to  Tampieo,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  join  the  expedition  led  by  Gen. 
Scott  agiiinst  Vera  Cruz.  He  received  orders  at  the 
same  time  from  Gen.  Scott,  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive with  his  reduced  forces.  With  these  he  accord- 
ingly encamped  at  Agua  Naeva,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  remained  quiet 
for  some  months.  The  courage  of  the  troops  and 
the  skill  of  their  General  were  destined  to  be  severely 
tried. 

BATTLE  (»'  BUENA  VI8TA*(FEBBtrABT  S.  Wt}. 

5.  Early  in  1847,  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  then  at  the 
head  of  Mexican  affairs,  moved  forward  from  San 
Luis  Potosi  with  a  formidable  army,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  crushing  Gen.  Taj^lor's  force.  On  his  ap- 
proach, the  American  General  fell  back  to  a  ravine 
in  the  mountains,  at  Buena  Vista,  11  miles  from 
Saltillo,  where  he  calmly  awaited  the  enemy.  His 
position  was  well  selected,  as  the  character  of  the 
ground  rendered  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery 
almost  useless.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  arrived  in  front  of 
the  Americans  on  the  21at  of  February  (1847),  at  the 
head  of  over  21,000  men.  The  American  army 
numbered  4769  in  all,  only  434  of  whom  were  regu- 
lar troops.  On  his  arrival,  Gen.  Santa  Anna  sent  a 
flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Gen.  Taylor  politely  declined.  Skirmish- 
ing commenced  on  the  21st,  and  heavy  attacks  were 
made  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  22d  and  23d.  The 
battle  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  Mexicans^  em- 
boldened by  their  superior  numbers,  displayed  greater 
boldness  than  in  any  previous  engagement.  At  one 
time,  the  enemy  broke  Gen.  Taylor's  left  flank,  com- 
pletely routing  the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  which  never 
rallied  during  the  progress  of  the  battle.  Tiie  line 
was,  however,  restored  b}'  the  Mississippi  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  Jefferson  Davis,  assisted  by  CapL 
Bragg's  artillery. 

REPULSE  OF  THE  MEXICANS. 

6.  FinnlnV.  t^'^  Moxicans  u^tc  t-ompletcfy  repulsed 


*See  Map.  p.  3J9. 
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at  all  points,  t\M  retired  to  their  first  position.  On 
the  followitiij  day,  Gon.  Santa  Anna  i-etreatcd,  and 
cbntiniK-d  biii  retreat  as  fiu-  as  San  Luis  Potosi.  In 
this  battle,  tliu  American  army  sustained  a  loss  of  723 
men  killed  and  woundod.  Tliat  of  tho  enemy  was 
estimated  at  fully  loOO,  Thia  battle  closed  the  active 
.  opwfttionsof  importtineeon  thepavt  ofGen.  TaylorS 
command ;  the  main  advance  being  mado  by  Gen. 
Scott  from  Vera  Cruz. 


LAHDINa  07  SCOTT  S  ARMY  AT  TERA  CBDZ.         ^ 

7.  Since  Iho  Mexican  Government  still  refused  to 
treat  for  peace,  it  was  detennino-1  to  mai'cli  an  armj" 
ufton  their  capital 
via  Vera  Cruz, 
General  Winfield 
Scott  was  placed 
i  n.  command  of 
til  is  army.  On 
thsflth  of  March 
iI8i7)  ho  landetl 
Willi  12,000  men 
near  Vera-  Cm 


'8.  Having  es- 
tablished his  bai- 
t  e  r  i  e  8 ,  Scott 
opened  a  terrible 
bombardment  on 
t  be  city  from 
both  Ian  J  and  sea. 
After  nir 
inander,  u 
by  the  Ai 
also  the 
fortress  I 


tsEtm.  winMeld  soott.  ■ 
days'  bonibiii'dnieni',  tho  Me.iican  com- 
iblo  to  resist  the  terrible  destruction  made 
trican  batteries,  surrendered  the  city,  and 
silo  of  San  Juan  D'lTlloa,  the  strongest 
Mexico  (March  27).     By  this  surrender. 
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5000  ^risoBOM  (who  wore  dismissed  on  parole),  and 
500  pieces  of  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  On  the  part  of  the  latter,  only  a  loss  of 
2  officers,  and  10  men,  was  sustained. 

BBAPORTB  CAPTUBBD, 

9.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  ports  of  Alvarado,  on 
the  south,  and  Tuspan,  on  the  north  of  Yera  Cruz, 
wore  captured.  At  these  several  ports,  the  XT.  S. 
Government  established  custom-house  officers,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  duties  to  partially  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  How  many  expeditious  against  Mezioo  had  been  organized  at 

Washington?  Who  commanded  the  Army  of  the  West? 
What  was  its  number?  From  what  point  did  it  set  oat? 
When  ?  What  point  dtd  it  occupy  ?  What  proclamation  did 
Gen.  Kearney  publish  here  ? 

2.  Who  commanded  the  **Army  of  the  Centre''?    What  was  its 

force?  Where  did  it  assemble ?  Upon  what  point  did  Qen. 
Wool  more  ?  Relate  the  subseqnent  movements  of  this  army. 
9.  What  conquest  was  made  at  this  time  by  the  United  States  ? 
How  did  hostilities  commence  there?  When?  Who  com- 
manded the  American  forces?  What  did  they  accx)mplish? 
Who  joined  them  on  Dec.  29,  1847?  What  was  done  by  the 
combined  forces?  Who  assumed  command?  What  proclam- 
ation did  he  issue? 

4.  What  disposition  did  Gen.  Taylor  make  of  his  forces,  in  Nov., 

1846?  For  what  purpose?  What  orders  did  he  receive  from 
Gen.  Scott?    What  point  did  he  occupy  ? 

5.  What  movement  was  made  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna  early  in  1847? 

Where  did  Gen.  Taylor  post  his  army  ?  What  was  the  advan- 
tage uf  the  position  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  Mexican 
army  ?  Of  the  American  army  ?  What  demand  did  Santa 
Anna  make?  When  was  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  fought? 
Iluw  did  the  Mexicans  fight?  What  success  did  they  meet 
with  at  one  time  ?  How  did  the  Americans  regain  their  position? 

6.  What  was  ibe  result  of  the  battle  ?    What  was  the  loss  of  tha 

two  armies?    Did  Gen.  Taylor  continue  active  operations? 

7.  What  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Cabinet?    Who 

was  put  in  command  of  the  expedition  ?  What  was  the 
number  of  the  army  ?  When  were  they  debarked  at  Vera 
CruB? 

8.  What  was  done  by  Gen.  Scott?    When  did  the  bombard- 

ment commence?  What  was  the  result?  When  was  the 
place  surrendered  ?  What  were  the  fruits  of  the  surren- 
der  ?   Loss  of  the  Americans  ? 

9.  What  seaports  were  captured  ?   Who  were  located  at  them  f 

Vor  what  purpose  ? 


I 
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SECTION  III. 

ADVANCE  UPON  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

1.  On  tho  8th  of  April  (1847),  Gen.  Scott  set  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  Jahipa,  having  left  behind  a 
strong  garrison  in  Vera  Cruz.  Arriving  at  the  base 
of  the  Cordillorasjhe  halted  his  army,  and  established 
a  camp  at  Plan  del  Sio..   Before  him  was  a  moantain 

,  gorge,  difficult  in  ascent,  defended  by  12,000  men 
under  Santa  Anna,  yrho  proclaimed  his  intention  to 
die  there  rather  than  retreat. 

BATTLE  OF  CEBBO  00BI>0*(AFBIL  18  1847). 

2.  The  position  of  the  Mexican  General  was  so 
protected  by  his  batteries,  on  the  height  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  that  Gen.  Scott  deemed  an  attack  in  front 
unad visa ble.  After  a  careful  reconnoissance,  assisted 
by  his  cni^ineers,  B.  E.  Lee,  and  Beauregard,  he 
directed  that  a  road  should  bo  cut  to  the  right  of  the 
American  army,  which  should  wind  around  the  base 
of  tho  mountains,  ascend  them  in  the  rear  of  the 
Mexican  forls,  and  there  rejoin  the  Jalapa  road,  in 
the  rear  of  the  whole  Mexican  position.  In  three 
days'  time  the  road  was  completed,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy.  Gen  Scott  then  issued  his 
celebrated  orders,  detailing  the  plan  of  the  battle; 
the  varying  positions  of  the  enemy  and  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  victory,  and  the  pursuit  to  the  gates  of 
Jalapa.  Precisely  as  he  predicted,  the  events  occur- 
red. An  impetuous  attack  was  made  (April  18); 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  was  carried,  losing  3000 

1)risoners,  all  their  baggage,  and  43  pieces  of  artil- 
ery ;  the  remainder,  fleeing  with  Santa  Anna,  were 
hotly  and  unceasingly  pursued :  the  city  of  Jalapa 
was  taken ;  and  on  tho  22d  of  April,  Gen.  Worth, 
at  the  van  of  the  pursuers,  displayed  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  tho  citadel  of  Perote,  next  in  strength 
to  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  D'UUoa.  In  this  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  Mexicans  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  1000  men,  while  the  victors  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  only  430.  In  addition  to  the  43 
pie'^ee  of  artillery  taken  at  Cerro  Gordo,  54  fell  into 
ibo  hands  of  the  victors  at  Perote. 

'  •SeeMftpTprm  ■ 
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OCCUPATION  09  LA  PUBBLA. 

3.  Without  opposition,  the  army  continued  its 
march  through  the  great  table-land  between-  the 
grand  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  called  "Terras  Farias;" 
and  oh  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  they  enter- 
ed J4a  Puebla,  the  second  city  in  Mexico.  President 
Polk,  at  this  time,  sent  an  agent,  Nicholas  P.  Trist, 
to  the  Mexican  Government,  with  overtures  for  a 
peace,  but  they  were  rejected.  Meanwhile,  reinforce- 
ments were  hurried  forward^  and,  finally,  Gen,  Scott 
was  enabled  to  set  out  from  Puebla,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  at  the  head  of  10,728  men,  leaving  at  the 
same  time  a  garrison  behind,  under  Gk)l.  Obilds.  The 
march  of  th«  army  was  uninterrupted,  and  finally, 
on  tl*e  11th,  they  encamped  at  Ayotia,  north  of  Lake 

Chalco,  and  15  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexieo. 

-         .  .  .         .         .   .     •    .      >    '.■•'.''    _.'.'• 

:      ,  firruATiGM  or  the  oitt  ot  mbxioo**  . 

4.  This  city  was  fbirmerly  situated  on  aa  island  in 
the  middle  of  a  lake.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  howeyer, 
a  large  portion  of  the  lake  had  filled  up  till  it  became 
a  hage  marsh.  This  marsh  was  crossed  by  straight 
causeways  from  the  great  highways  to  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  were  consequently  easily  defended  by 
artillery.  Thei  largest  and  most  defensible  of  these 
causeways  connected  the  road  from  Vera!  Cruz/hy 
which  the  American  army  were  approaching,  with 
the  city.  It  was  defended  by  the  almost  impreg- 
nable fort,  El  Pefton,  which  had  51  guns  mounted  in 
it.  Gen.  Scott,  deeming  this  fort  too  formidable  to  . 
be  attacked,  determined  to  move  his  army  to  the 
left,  and  aLpproach  the  city  from  the  south.  By  a 
tedious  and  difficult  road,  nearly  all  of  which  had  to 
be  constructed  by  the  engineers,  he  moved  his  troops 
27  miles,  bietween  the  mountains  and  Lakes  Chalco 
arid  Joehamilcho ;  and,  finally,  on  the  18th  of  August^ 
encamped  at  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Acapujco  road,  8 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

i>B^iBNCES  OF  THB  OITT. 

.5.  Gen.  Scott  had  now,  between  him  and  the  city, 

"•SeeMap,  pri9C.~  '-  "  "  ' 
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the  fprmidable  tHedu-ponty  at  the  bjridge  of  Churu* 
buseo;  a  little  west  of  this,  the  fortified  hill  of  Coo- 
treras;  nearer  the  city,  thej  hill  of  Chapultepec,  the 
fortified  :  stone  building,  J^l  MoHdo  del  liey^  and  aa- 
other,  400  yards  distaiit,  Qasa  de  Jiilaita.;  the  two  last 
oommaQiding  the  approach  to  the  hill  qf  Cha|)ultepe(L 

BATTIJi  OF  CONTBEB4S  (AU6U3T  apr  1947).  .. 

6.  Gen.  Sc6tt  first  directed  hiB  attack  xipon^  Con- 
treraa,  where  a  force  of  6000  men,  linder  Gen.  Valencia^ 
with  22  heavy  guns,  was  posted.  Having  made  car^ 
fol  reeonnoissaheeSy  through  his  .^ngtneer^,  Lee  and 
■Beauregard,  Gen*  Soott,  on  the  night^of  the  19th  of 
August,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  force,  undejr 
Gen.  Percifer  F.  Smith,  between  Oontreraa  and;  th^ 
main  Mexican  arm}*  under  Santa  Anna^  at  Antonia. 
Early  on  the  morningof  the  20th,  Gen.  Smith  attacked 
the  camp  at  Oontreras  from  the  rear  (while  Gen*.  Scott 
made  a  diversion  in  front),  and  carriedi  i  t  in  1 7  minutes ; 
capturing  over  3000  prisoners,  and  33  pieces^^pf  ar- 
tillery, .  ^'    ■•'    ,    \  ■■,..'.,,..  ';  ..:.     '■>" 

.  BATTLE  OF  CftUBt7B!78CO.     , ,  ' 

7.  pushing  forward  his  entire  army,  Gen.  Scott 
drove  Santa  Anna  from  Antonia,  impetuously 
attacked  and  carried  the  tite-du-pont  at  Churubusco, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  Churubusco  from  itb 
commander.  Gen.  llincon.  In  the  successive  combats 
of  this  day,  the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  1053 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  while  the  enemy  lost 
3500  prisoners  (among  them  4  Generals),  1500  killed 
and  wounded,  37  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  irnhiense 
number  of  small  arms.  After  the  battle.  Gen. '  Scott 
established  his  headquarters  at  Tacubaya,  three 
miles  from  the" city;  and  there  he  roceiyed  commis- 
sioners from  Santa  Anna,  proposing  an  armistice, 
preparatory  to  a  final  peace.  This  he  granted  ;  biit 
the  Jilexican  Government  refusing  to  agree  to  the 
terms  proposed,  apd  also ,  violating  the  armistiei^, 
hostilities  wore  renewed. 

OAPTURE  6r  ELMOLTNO  DEL  RET. 

•  ■■....» 

8.  On  the  8th  of  September,  in  order  to  open  th« 
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way  for  an  assault  apon  the  hill  of  Ghapaltepec,  the 
fortified  batldiDgs  of  El  Moliao  del  Rey,  and  Casa  de 
Mata,  were  carried  by  Gen.  Worth,  though  at  a 

freat  loss  of  life.  Od  the  night  of  the  11th,  four 
atteries  were  erected,  and  commenced  at  once  to 
pour  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  fortification  of 
Ohapultcpec 

BATTLE  OF  CHAPULTEPBC  (3EPTBlfBEB  IS.  ISC7). 

9.  On  the  13th  of  September,  practicable  breaches 
having  been  made,  the  fortificiation  was  assaulted  at 
all  points,  and  after  a  severe  fight,  Chapultepec,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Halls  of  the  Montexumas,  Ml  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  feeble  remains  of 
Santa  Anna's  army  fled  into  the  city,  closely  pursued 
by  the  victors. 

anSBENBEB  OF  THE  CrTT  OF  MEUOO  (SEPTEMBEB  14,  VO). 

10.  On  the  morning  of  the  14tk  of  September,  the 
city  iiuthorities  sent  a  deputation  to  the  AmericAn 
commander,  surrendering  the  city ;  their  army  having 
fled  a  little  after  midnight.  Accordingly,  the  troops 
marched  into  the  city ;  and  at  7  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  September,  1847,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  planted  on  the  National  Palace 
of  Mexico.  Soon  afterwards,  the  mob  of  the  city, 
reinforced  by  2000  liberated  convicts,  rose  in  insu^ 
rection,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  American  soldiers 
from  the  house-tops;  but  this  Was  soon  quelled. 
The  total  loss  of  the  American  army,  since  its  arri- 
val in  the  basin  of  Mexico,  from  the  19th  of  August 
to  the  14th  of  September  inclusive,  was  383  killed, 
and  2245  wounded. 

TBBATT  OF  FBAGB  WITH  MEXICO  (IStt). 

11.  l?he  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  General 
Scott  virtually  closed  the  war.  Santa  Anna,  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  shortly  afterwards  resigned  all 
his  offices,  and  the  supreme  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Seftor  Pefta  y  Pefia,  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  President  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Through  his 
recommendation,  a  Mexican  Congress  assembled  at 
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Qdereti^ro,  on  the  11th  of  November  (1847),  which 
appointed  four  commissioners  to  arrange  with  Mr. 
Q>ist,  the  American  agent,  the  plan  of  a  treaty.  On 
the  2d  of  February  (1848),  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Trist,  and  the  Mexican  commissioners,  Conto, 
Atristiar,  and  Cuevas,  at  the  city  of  Gaadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, and  it  was  transmitted  at  once  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  formally  submitted 
it  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  22d  of  February  (1848). 
On  the  10th  of  March  it  was  passed  by  that  body, 
with  several  important  amendments,  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Mexican  Congress,  who  ratified  it  almost 
unanimously.  Accordingly,  President  Polk  publish- 
ed a  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  declaring 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

PROVISIONS  09  THE  TftBATT. 

12.  The  treaty  provided  that  all  the  U.  S.  troops 
Bhould  be  withdrawn  from  the  Mexican  teiritory 
within  three  months;  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
released  ^  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  He- 
publics  should  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  liio 
Grande,  and  thence  up  the  middle  of  that  river, 
following  the  deepest  channel,  to  the  point  where 
it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico; 
thence  westwardly  along  the  whole  southern  boun- 
dary of  New  Mexico  to  its  western  termination; 
thence  northward  to  the  river  Gila;  and  thence 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  following  the  river  Gila,  and 
the  southern  boundary  of  Upper  California.  It 
further  provided  that  in  consideration  of  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  bonndaries  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  engage  to 
pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican  Bepublic  the  sum  of  15 
million  dollars,  and  also  assume  her  debts  to  Amcri* 
can  citizens,  to  the  amount  of  about  3i  million  doI« 
lars  more. 

LOSS  or  MBN  DURING  THS  MEXICAN  WAR. 

13.  During  the  Mexican  war,  the  official  return* 
show  an  actual  loss  in  the  field,  by  battle  and  liick* 
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o  died  on  the  9th 
■  v  the  Vice-Pre^- 


-MB  ^  the  death   of  President 

"vvu  -m  .M.  '  o'  South  Carolioa,  had  died, 

I'lM-d      ^  I'cb,  1850.     He  was  a  man  of 

C  -^-1  ummanding  abilitios,  and,  ia 

itu:    ..  .,0^ statesman.  Hewasthegreat 

t«  uv  -  -  Sonth ;   and  it  was  the  chief 

flimr-.  » life  to  Btrengtben  the  power  of 

X-r^-  .  .)vernment,  BO  tbat  she  might  be 

-*B;t-    _  i-he  encroachments  of  the  North 

MM.  CBSSUB  OF  USD. 

Qsns  of  1850,  it  appeared  that  the. pop- 
United  States  was  23, 267,498;  of  whom 

i-c  Blavcs,    Large  numbers  of  immigrants 
uiidiy  fiom  Europe. 

'        .ATI[  OP  JIEKBY  CLAY  AKD  nADTBL  WKBaTEII. 

■^^      ac  lit  iso:^,  died  two  of  the  greatest  stateameQ 
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'  .      •  ',,■•■'. 

nesB,  of  15,000  men.    The  <$08t  of  the  war  exceeded 
166  million  dollars.  '  ^ 

'Wisconsin  was.  admitted  as  a  State  into  thQ  Union 
in  May,  1848.  ; 

•  •■•  ■ 

^  :  Questions  for  MzanninaiioiK 

■  '         '         ■  '  .  '         ,j 

1.  When  did  Qen.  Scott  commence  his  adranoe?  By  what  rootvt 
Where  did  be  estalrlisb  hts  camp  ?    What  was  in  front  ? 

2.,  Why  was  an  attack  in  front  nnadvisable?  What  engineers  asr 
pi«fed  in  the  reronnoissances ?  \\'bat.plan  was  adopted? 
What  is  said  of  Gen.  Scott's  order?  When  was  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gurdo^  foujrbt?  What-was  the  result  of  the  attack? 
~  What  were- the- nfti*r->movenient8  of  the  Americana?  What 
was  the  loss  of  each  ai:m/  7  |Iow  much  artillery  was  cap- 
tured? 

3.  Was  the  American  nrmy  opposed  in  its  progress?    What  city 

did  they  occupy.  May  1 5th?    What  wasduueby  President  Polk 
at  this  time  ?     Wln^n  didOen.  8cott  advance  from  La  Puebla? 
With  what  force?     At  what  point  did  the  army  arrive,  Aug. 
...llih?  :         •  .  ... 

4.  How  was  the  City  of  Mex4ro  situated  ?   ITow  ^as  it  approached  J 
'  How  was  the  raoseway  on  the  Vera  Cruz  road   defended  7 

What  plan  did  Gen.'Scott  adopt?    How  was  the  army  moved? 
AVhat  point  did  they  finally  occ(»py? 

5.  W  hai  \]fere  the  defences  of  the  city  in  this  direction  ? 

6.  What  point  did  Gen.  Scott  first  attack?     What  Mexican  fbrc« 

was  posted  there?  What  was  effected  by  Gen.  Scott,  August 
19th?  When  was  the  battle  of  Coutreras  fought?  What  was 
its  result? 

7.  Describe  the  after-movements  of  the  American  army.     What 

was  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  these  cohabats  7    Of  the  Mezi7 
cans?    What  proposal  did  Santa  Anna  make?    How  did  the 
Mexican  Govenimtnt  behave? 
S,  What  places  were  carried,  Sept.  8tb7    What  point  was  bom^ 
l^arded  on  thellth? 

9.  >\  hpn  WHS  the  battle  of  Chapul tepee  fought?    What  was  th^ 

result?  ' 

10.  When  was  the  GKy  of  Mexico  surrendered?  What  disturbance 
arose  7    What  was  the  total  loss  of  the  Americans? 

1  \,  What  was  the  effect  of  the  capt.ure„of  the  City  of  Mexico  ?  Who 
succeeded  Santa  Anna?  What  was  done  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
press?  When  did  the  commissioners  sign  the  treaty  7  Where? 
When  did  the  U.  S.  Senate  approve  the  treaty?  When  did 
President  Polk  proclaim  peace? 

12.  What  were  ihe  provisions  of  ih!s  treaty?     What  amount  did 

the  United  ^^tales  agree  to  pay  7 

13.  What  was  the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  war? 
What  wad  the  cost  of  the  war  ?    When  was  Wisconsin  admit- 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ADMINiaTBATIONa  OF  TAYLOR,  PIEBCE.  AND  BUCBANAir, 


SECTION  I. 
GEN.  TAYLOK  SLEOTBD  PRESIDENT. 

.  1.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1848,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
of  Louisiana,  a  native,  however,  of  Virginia,  was 
elected  President.  lie  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party,  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Cass,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democrats.  Martin  Yan  Buren  was  also 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  this  election.  He 
was  the  representative  of  a  new  party,  called  the 
FreesoilerSy  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territorioi. 

In  184D,  a  now  department,  called  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  was  created,  and  the  Prcaident  ap- 
pointed Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  its  first  Secretary. 

EUIGRATION  TO  CAUKOBNIA,    . 

2.  When  the  large  tract  of  country,  !e6mprii36d 
within  the  limits  of  California,  was  acquired  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  it  was  feared  that  difficulties 
would  arise  with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  Mexi- 
cans and  unacquainted  with  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  fertility  of  its  soil  wonderfully  adapted  it 
to  agriculture ;  and  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
finest'harbors  in  the  world,  at  San  Francisco,  afforded 
it  excellant  commercial  facilities.  Hence,  emigrants 
began  to  flock  there  in  great  numbers. 

DI800VEBY  OF  GOLD  Df  CALIFORNIA  (18«>. 

3,  The  incentive  to  emigration  was,  moreover,  in- 
creased in  an  immense  degree,  l;>y  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  large  quantities,  in  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  in  February,  1848.  The  news  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  soon  there  was  a  rush  of  emi- 
grants from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  to  the  land  of 
gold.  San  Francisco  soon  grew  into  a  large  city, 
and  on  many  streams  the  eager  miners  were  re- 
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warded  for  their  labors  by  obiaining  gold  in  quanti* 
ties  unheard  of  before. 

▲PPUOATION  tOB  ADMISBIOV  IHTO  TBI  UNIOH. 

4.  The  population  of  the  country  soon  became 
sufficient  to  form  a  State  Government.  Accordingly, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849,  a  convention  met 
and  formed  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
people. 

OPPOSITION  90  HIR  ADMI88I0V,  IN  00NGRB8B. 

5.  This  Constitution,  however,  prohibited  slavery 
within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State,  and  hence 
the  application  for  admission  into  the  Union  was 
a  signal  for  another  straggle  for  power  between  the 
North  and  South.  The  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gross  contended  that  the  admission  of  the  State, 
with  the  clause  in  her  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise,  which  provided  that  slavery  might  exist  in 
territories  south  of  36^  31/  north  latitude.  A  very 
large  portion  of  California  lay  south  of  this  line. 


ooMPBomsB  or 

6.  The  debate  in  Congress  upon  the  admission 
of  this  State  was  so  violent,  that  many  feared  it 
would  brinir  about  a  dissolution  of  the  TTnion.  This 
was  avertea^  however,  bv  means  of  the  ''Compromise 
Measures  **  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1850.  By  this  Bill,  the  North  gained  the 
admission  of  California  without  slavery,  whilst  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  created 
without  restricting  slavery,  and  the  slave  trade  was 

aholighed  in  the  T>iMnct  of  Columbia.  The  8onth 
gained  the  *' Fugitive-Slave  law;**  that  is,  the  rij^ht 

of  compelling  the  restoration  of  her  slaves,  when 
thoy  had  escaped  into  the  Free  States.  Even  this 
law  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  South,  as  its  provis- 
ions were  observed  in  the  Northern  States  in  but 
tvry/no  instances. 

UUtH  Of  PRnmiNT  TATiAR. 

7«  President  Taylor  did  not  fill  his  high  position 
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long.  After  a  very  sbor^  illncea,  be,  died  uti  tbe  9th 
ofJnly,  ]85<(,  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-Pr^M- 
deiit,  M,illav(l  Fillmore,  ol  Mow  York. 


t>KATH  OF  JOHR  C    CA1.HODIT. 

8.  A  8bort  time  before  the  death  of  President 
Taylor,  John  0.  Calboun,  of  South  Carolina,  had  died, 
viz :  on  tbe  31sl  of  March,  1850.  He  was  a  man  of 
Bpotlcis  integrity,  of  commanding  abililioB,  and,  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  a  rtaiesman.  He  was  tbe  great 
representative  of  the  Soath  ;  and  it  was  tbe  chief 
aim  of  his  political  life  to  atrengthen  the  power  of 
the  South  in  the  Government,  so  that  she  misbt  be 
enabled  to  resist  tbe  encroachments  of  the  North 
upon  her  rights. 

CKKBUa  07  IKO. 

9.  By  the  cenens  of  1850,  it  appeared  tbatthe.pop- 
nlationoftho  United  States  was  23,267,498;  of  whom 
3,197,589  were  slaves.  Iiargo  numbers  of  immigrants 
airivetl  annually  from  Europe. 

OKATH  OF  HBNBT  CLAT  AND  DASIEI.  WETESTBtt. 

,    10.  In  1852,  died  two  of  the  greatest  stateamen 
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that  America  ever  prodaced  — Henry  Clay  and 
Daniel  Webster ;  the  former  on  the  29tU  of  June,  the 
latter  on  tho  24th  of  October,  Hciiry  Clay  -was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  but  removed  to  Kentucky  in  early 
life.  He  represented  that  State  in  the  National 
Government  for  thirty  years.  Ho  was  distinguished 
for  bis  broad,  patriotic  sentiments  (laboring  always 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  country),  and  for  bis  power- 
ful eloquence.  In  fact,  his  oratorical  powers  were  bo 
extraordiuai-y,  that  he  frequently  turned  the  scale 
in  favor  of  bis  measures  by  tbia  meaos  alone.  In 
every  great  crisis  of  tho  Government,  ho  was  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  compromise,  and  the  meaeares 
he  recommended  were  almost  invariably  carried. 


II.  Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  Now  Hampshire, 
bnt  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Massacbn- 
Beits.  He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of  splendid 
intellect,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Senate, 
In  1833,  Franklin  Piei-ce,  of  New  Hampshire,  became 
President,  During  his  administration,  an  expedi- 
tion, under  Commodore  Pony,  sailed  to  Japan,  and 
a  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  with  that  Gov- 
ernment. 
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ij^&esdom  far  Examination, 

t.  Who  was  elected  President  in  1«48  ?  Where  from  ?  Of 
what  party  was  he  the  candidate?  Who  was  the  Demo- 
cratic ■  candidate  ?  Of  what  party  was  Martin  Van 
Buren  the  candidate?  What  new  Department  was 
created  in  1849? 

!2.  Wiial;  dangers  attended  the  acqaisition  of  California? 
What  advantages  did  that  country  afford?'  What  did 
this  produce  ? 

3.  How  was  tlie  emigration  increased  ?    Descr'be  the  changes. 

4.  When  did  the  settlers  adopt  a  Constitution  ? 

5.  WJiatwas-oneof  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution?  Why 

did  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  oppose  the  admis- 
sion  of  the  State?  Where  did  a  large  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia lie? 

6.  Whafissaid  of  the  debate  in  Congress?    How  was  a  dis- 

solution averted?  What  did  the  Nortii  gain  by  this  Bill  ? 
What  did  the  South  gain?  Was  this  of  Any  benefit  to 
her? 

7.  When  did  Pi-esident  Taylor  die  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ? 
•8.  When  did  Calhoun  die  ?    Wiiat  was  his  cliaracier  ? 

d.  What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  the  census 
of  1850?  How  many  slaves?  To  what  was  this  rapid 
increase  owing? 

10.  Wliat  two  statesmen  died  in  1853?  Where  was  Henry 
Clay  from  ?  How  long  was  he  in  Congress  ?  What  was 
his  character  ? 

11,  Where' was  Daniel  Webster  fi'om?  What  was  his  clmrnc- 
ter?  Who  was  inaugurated  Pi^esident  in  1853?  Where 
was  an  expedition  sent  during  this  ^idminisiraiion  ?  Uu- 
dei*  whose  command  ?    Wliat  result  was  obtained  ? 


SECTION  IL 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL. 

1.  At  the  session  of  Congress  of  1853-4,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Territories  were  created^  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  -question  of  the  oxistenco 
of  slavery  within  their  boundaries  was  left  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  inhabitants  themselves  of  the  Terri- 
tories, This  Bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 

REPEAL  OP  THE  MISSOtJBI  COMPrvOillSS. 

2.  By  this  Bill  it  was  also  provided  that  the  Mis- 

17 
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souri  Compromise  should  be  repealed.  By  this  eoin* 
promise,  the  Southerners  had  been  excluded  from 
carry iDg  their  slave  property  into  the  Territoriea 
north  of  36''  3(/  north  latitude.  As  this  prohibi- 
tion was  clearly  unconstitutional,  it  seemed  but  right 
that  it  should  be  repealed.  Its  repeal/ however,  was 
violently  opposed  at  the  North. 

eBTSTAL  FALAOB. 

8.  In  July,  1853,  an  exhibition  was  opened  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  a  magnificent  building,  principally  of 
ii-on  and  glass,  erected  at  New  York,  for  the  purgose  of 
tlisplaying  specimens  of  manufacture,  works' of  art, 
&c.,  sent  there  from  almost  every  nation  of  the  world. 
The  building  was  daily  crowded  by  an  imiiiense  eon- 
i'Oarse  of  visitors. 

BOrriCULTT  WITH  QBBAT  BUTini. 

4.  In  1855,  while  the  war  was  being  carried  on 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Turkey,  against 
Russia,  the  relations  between  this  Government  and 
threat  Britain  seemed  likely  to  assume  a  warlike 
f  haracter.  The  latter  Power,  being  greatly  in  need  of 
recruits  for  her  army,  sent  many  agents  to  thie 
country  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  men,  though  in 
riolation  of  our  neutrality  laws.  Even  the  British 
i\iinister  at  Washington  was  discovered  to  be  en- 
f^ged  in  this  business.  His  recall  was  consequently 
demanded  of  the  British  Government ;  and,npon  their 
refusal  to  comply,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  United 
states  Grovemment.  Upon  reviewal  of  the  case, 
however,  the  British  Government  concluded  that 
the  United  States  was  justified  in  her  coursCi  and 
amicable  relations  were  resumed. 

VUCBASAJSf  ELBCIXD  FBB8IDKHT  (flB^. 

5.  At  the  regular  Presidential  election,  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  1856,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  elected  President,  and  John  C.  Breck en- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  Vice-President.  They  were  the 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  party.    The  opposing 
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candidates  for  the  Presidency,  were  Millard  Fill- 
more, who  was  supported  by  what  was  called  the 
American  party ;  and  John  0.  Fremont,  who  way 
the  candidate  of  the  Eepublican  party.  The  latter 
was  a  new  and  growing  party  at  the  North,  wa? 
entirely  sectional  in  its  j)iiriciple8,  and  had  no  adher 
ents  in  the  Slave  States. 

KANSAS  WAB. 

6.  The  attention  of  the  Government  was  espe- 
cially called,  at  the  commencement  of  this  adminis- 
tration, to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kansas.  From  the 
time  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  1854,  by  which  the  question  ol 
slavery  was  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories 
upon  the  formation  of  their  constitutions,  strong 
efforts  had  been  made  by  people  at  the  North,  to 
send  such  a  number  of  emigrants  into  Kansas,  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  excluding 
slavery  from  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State.  In 
the  New  England  States,  even  the  pulpit  lent  its  aid 
towards  this  movement,  and  encouraged  the  use  of 
arms  to  carry  oat  their  purposes.  Large  sums  of 
money  were  contributed  to  pay  bounties  to  North- 
ern emigrants  to  the  new  Territory,  and  to  equip 
them  with  firearms  to  be  used  against  Southern 
settlers.  A  counter  emigration  was  started  from 
the  South,  and  the  hostility  between  the  settlers 
fi'equently  resulted  in  bloodshed. 

KANSAS  CONSTITUTION. 

7.  At  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  held 
at  Lecompton  in  1857,  a  constitution  for  the  pro- 
posed State  was  adopted;  in  which,  among  other 
provisions,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  admitted. 
President  Buchanan  advised  the  admission  of  the 
State  with  this  constitution,  but  Congress  refused  to 
do  so.  Kansas  consequently  remained  a  Territory 
until  1861,  when  she  was  admitted  as  a  Free  State. 

DUTFICULTY  WITU  THE  MORMONS. 

8.  In  1857,  a  collision  seemed  imminent  between 
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the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  Mormons  who  had 
settled  Utah  Terntory.  The  chict  of  the  Mormona> 
Bi'i«i;hiira  Young,  hud  been  acting,  by  PrcbiUcnlial 
appointment,  as  Governor  of  the  Territory,  As 
charges,  however,  were  made,  that  the  Moripons  had 
Committed  acts  of  violence  against  the  Federal  offi- 
cers within  the  Territory,  and  that  the  Governor 
did  not  attempt  the  suppression  of  them.  President 
Buchanan  appointed  Mr.  Gumming,  Governor  of  the 
Territory;  and  Col.  A.  S.  Johnston-  was  sent  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  to  install  him  in  his 
office.  The  difficulty  wa^*,  however,  settled  without 
oioodhhed. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPQ. 

9.  In  1857,  a  company  was  organized  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
telegraphic  cable  upon  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
connecting  Great  Britain  with  America.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
each,  furnished  a  vessel  for  laying  the  cable.  The 
first  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  the  company  succeeded  in  laying  the  electric 
wires  from  Valentia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay, 
in  Newfoundland.  From  the  latter  point,  connect- 
ing wires  were  established  to  Boston  ;  and,  on  the 
1 6th  of  August/ 1858,  a  message  was  received  through 
the  wires  by  President  Buchanan  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  wires  failed 
to  communicate.  But  the  practicability  of  the  pro- 
ject having  been  demonstrated,  another  cable  was 
laid  in  1866,  and  it  still  continues  to  convey  mes- 


sages. 


MINNESOTA  ADMITTED  AS  A  STATE  (1859). 


10.  In  1858,  Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  State 
into  the  Union. 


JOHN  BBOWN  RAID  (1859). 


11.  The  doctrines  taught  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
North,  brought  forth,  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  their 
inevitable  result. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October  (1859),  John 
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Brown,  a  Northern  fanatic,  born  in  New  York,  and 
a  noted  Kansas  assassin,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  desperadoes,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  U.  S. 
armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia.  His  purpose 
was  to  excite  a  servile  insurrection,  and  to  arm  the 
slaves  with  theguns  obtained  from  the  Harper's  Ferry 
arsenal.  After  getting  possession  of  the  place,  Brown 
sent  a  part  of  his  men  into  the  neighboring  country, 
who  seized  many  of  the  prominent  citizens,  and  also 
forced  all  the  slaves  they  met,  to  accompany  them 
to  the  town.  The  citizens  were  held  as  hostages  in 
case  of  attack,  and  ^rovvn  hojjcd  that  the  slaves 
would  gladly  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  deceived,  as  not  one  of  them  showed 
any  desire  to  take  up  arms  against  his  owner. 

ATTACK  UPON  BROWN. 

12.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  spread  that  the  ar- 
mory was  in  the  possession  of  ^Northerners,  the  citi- 
zens far  and  near  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Brown  and  his  associates  were 
soon  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  building,  within 
the  armory  grounds.  There  he  defended  himself 
during  the  day,  killing  several  prominent  citizens, 
and  threatened  to  kill  his  prisoners  if  the  citizens 
attempted  to  storm  the  house.. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THB  MARINES. 

13.  President  Buchanan  having  been  notified  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  immediately  ordered  Col.  iiobert  E. 
Lee  to  proceed  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  body  of 
marines,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

BROWN  AND  QIS  PARTY  CAPTURED. 

14.  Col.  Lee,  on  his  arrival,  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  from  Brown.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  latter,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  house,  the 
doors  were  beaten  down,  and  Brown  and  hia  whole 
party  captured  or  killed. 

brown's  trial  and  EXECUTION. 

15.  Brown  and  his  surviving  conspirators  were 
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deHvered  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Yip- 
giDia.  By  them  thej  were  tried,  condemnedy  and 
hanged. 

Questions  for  Examntumm* 

1.  What  Territories  did  the  Gongresa  of  1853  and  *54  create?  Hoiv 

did  thej  leare  the  qaestioa  of  Sl^Terr  7  Who  first  advocated 
this  principle? 

2.  What  was  repealed  bj  this  same  Bill?    How  had  this  compru* 

mise  aflfected  Souiherners?  Why  was  its  repeal  right?  How 
did  the  North  receive  the  repeal? 

3L  Where  was  an  exhibitioa  opeaed^  in  Julj,  1853  ?  For  what  par- 
pose? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  relations  with  Great  BriUin  in  1855  ?  What 
was  the  grouud  of  complaint  7  Was  the  British  minister  impli- 
cated in  it 7  How  wis  he  treated  bj  the  U.  S.  Government 7 
What  course  did  the  British  Goreromeot  parsne? 

6.  Who  was  elected  President  in  1856?    Vice-President?    Of  what 

part  J  were  they  candidates?  Who  were  the  oppo^inj;  candi- 
dates? Of  what  parues7  What  is  said  of  the  Republican 
party  7 
6i.  What  efforts  did  the  North  make  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas 
Nebraska  Bill?  For  what  purpose?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
preachers  in  the  New  England  States?  How  were  emigrants 
induced  to  go  to  Kansas  7   W  hat  was  the  conduct  of  the.sionth  7 

7.  Where  and  when  did  the  people  of  Kansas  turm  a  Constitution  7 

What  was  one  of  its  proTisions7  What  did  President  Buch- 
anan advise  7  Did  Congress  admit  the  IS  late  7  When  was 
Kansas  admitted?     How? 

8.  Who  had  been  acting  as  Goremor  of  Utah?    What  charges 

were  made  agaiust  the  Mormons?  Who  was  ap(>uioted  Gov- 
ernor, in  conse4{uence?  By  what  meitus  was  he  to  be  ins* ail- 
ed 7     What  was  the  result  of  the  affiiir  7 

9.  What  company  was  organized  in   1857?     What  assistance  did 

the  Gorerninenis  of  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  give 
th-  m?  At  the  second  at'empi,  between  what  points  did  ttiey 
succeed  in  layin^;  the  cable?  When  was  the  first  message 
sent?  By  whom  7  Did  the  connection  remain?  When  was 
another  cable  laid?     With  what  succesd? 

10.  Whiu  waa  Minnesota  admitted? 

11.  V\  U.it  incited  the  John  Brown  iCtid?     Who  was  John  Brown? 

Wliat  d.d  he  and  his  band  do,  OcL  17,  1859?     What  was  his 

purpose  7    What  did  he  do  after  getting  possession  of  Harper's 

Ferry?     What  was  done  wiUi  the  citizens?    Did  the  slaves 

join  Brown  7 

12.  Relate  what  occurred.    Why  did  not  the  citizens  storm  the 
house? 

13.  What  was  done  by  Freaident  Buchanan  ? 

14.  Relate  what  was  done  by  Col.  Liee. 

15    To  whom  was  Brown  and  his  men  delivered  sp  7    What  mm 
done  with  them? 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

WIRST  TEAM  OF  THB  SSOT ZONAL  WAJL 


SECTION  L 

ITS  OBIQIN* 

1.  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  origin  f^i  tlie 
late  war,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  show  upon  whom  its 
blood-guiltiness  rests,  is  hardly  within  the  prO'viuce 
of  a  writer  of  this  generation*  A  task  so  ardaous 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  future  historian,  who, 
far  removed  bv  time  and  circumstance  from  the 
influence  of  passion,  may  calmly  survey  that  terri- 
ble period  of  American  history. 

In  order,  however,  to  preserve  something  iike  a 
logical  connection  of  the  historic  facts,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  relate  those  events  which  preceded,  and, 
in  the  popular  opinion,  foreshadowed  the  bloody 
struggle. 

THB  FKBB  AND  SLAVE  STATB8. 

2.  At  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union,  slavery 
existed  in  all  the  colonies.  It  was  subsequently 
abolished  in  the  States  north  of  Maryland;  and 
hence  arose  the  division  of  the  States  into  ^'  Free  aod 
Slave.'* 

When  Virginia  surrendered  that  part  of  her  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  con- 
sented that  it  should  be  thenceforth  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  free  labor,  no  slave  territory  remained 
north  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  from  that  time  the 
division  of  Free  and  Slave  States  corresponded  with 
that  of  ^N'orth  and  South. 

This  was  a  great  step  towards  developing  section- 
al antagonism.  For,  on  either  side  of  the  geographi- 
cal line,  were  arrayed  opposite  influences  of  climate, 
soil,  and  local  institutions.  A  corresponding  opposi- 
tion of  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  interests, 
was  obliged  to  follow  in  the  course  of  time ;  and 
hence,  political,  social,  and  commercial  antagonism. 
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POLITICAL  AMBITION. 

3.  Perhaps  human  agencies  might  have  arrested, 
for  a  time,  this  tendency  to  conflict.  But  owing, 
alas,  to  the  yerj  freedom  of  America,  these  agencies 
were  employed  in  hastening  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  among  the  politicians  of  America  that  the 
enemies  of  peace  were  found. 

Thirsting  for  distinction  at  any  price,  they  sought 
that  eminence  which  they  had  failed  to  get  in  an 
honorable  way^  by  appealing  to  the  more  selfish  and 
more  violent  passions  of  the  people. 

A  certain  community  of  interest ;  the  heritage  of  a 
common  glory^  and  the  influence  of  Federal  politics^ 
also,  for  a  time  neutralized  these  geographiciU  ten* 
dencies.  At  last  a  sectional  party  was  formed,  and 
the  contest  of  words  now  soon  got  to  be  one  of 
blows. 

THB  tarhf. 

4.  The  nnequal  operation  of  the  Tariff  also  had  much 
to  do  with  exciting  discord  between  the  States.  For 
a  long  time,  the  dissensions  arising  from  this  cause 
did  not  correspond  with  those  naturally  growing  out 
of  the  geographical  divisions  before  alluded  to, 

Sometimes  the  West  was  arrayed  alongside  of  the 
South  against  the  North;  sometimes  with  the  Middle 
States  against  the  East. 

On  this  account,  the  Tariff,  for  a  considerable 
period,  served  rather  to  cement  than  to  divide  the 
bonds  of  union. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  interests  affect- 
e'i  by  the  Tariff  seemed  to  fall  into  line.  The  cot- 
ion  and  tobacco  interests  obtained  control  of  South- 
ern politics,  while  the  Ashing  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests reigned  supreme  art  the  North, 

Not  long  after  this,  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  two  sections  arranged  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  territorial  and  social ;  and,  along  the  geographical 
line  of  division,  assumed  an  attitude  of  mutual  hos- 
tility. 

indications  ov  thb  coming  oonvligt. 

5     During   Mr.   Buchanan's   administration^   th« 
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clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gathering,  quita 
darkened  the  political  sky,  and  the  most  incredulous 
could  hear  the  mutterings  of  the  distant  storm.  The 
increase  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  jS  orth,  had 
formed  a  strong  party  opposed  to  the  execution  of 
the  "Fugitive- Slave  Act."  United  States  Marshals 
were  mobbed  in  their  eflPorts  to  fulfil  the  law, 
and  the  civil  authorities  looked  encouragingly  on. 
Personal  Liberty  Bills  were  passed  by  Northern  Legis- 
latures, subjecting  to  extreme  disabilities,  all  civil  offi- 
cers who  aided  the  Marshals  in  the  performance  of 
their  sworn  duties.  -  In  the  South,  free  discussions  of 
slavery  were  not  allowed,  and  on  several  occasions 
Abolitionists  were  grossly  maltreated. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
decided,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott,  that 
negroes  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
only  provoked  discussions  still  more  violent. 

The  attempt  of  John  Brown,  with  other  Kansas 
outlaws,  to  excite  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in 
Northern  Virginia,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  carried  the 
excitement  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  wildest  rumors  wfere  a;float,  and  Virginia  or- 
ganised a  small  army  to  resist  an  invasion  of  North- 
ern Abolitionists. 

The  papers  in  either  section  seized  hold  of  all  the 
sensational  items,  and  by  their  exaggerations  added 
fuel  to*  the  flame. 

It  was  not  long,  now,  before  there  were  numbers, 
on  either  side  of  the  dividing  lino,  anxious  for  war. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  kind  of  a  history  of  the  sectional  war  should  a  writer  of 

th  id  ireneratl  on  Dot  attempt  to  write?    Why? 

2.  lo  which  of  the  colonies  did  slavery  exist  at  the  formation  of 

the  Federal  >  oion  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  Free  and  Slave 
StiUes?  The  territory  of  what  States  did-  Virginia  surrender 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Free  labor  ?  From  that  time, 
with  what  did  the  division  of  Free  and  Slave  States  corres- 
p  >nd  ?  What  did  this  tend  to  develop?  Why? 
8  Wtiut  effect  did  human  agencies  have  in  arresting  this  tendency 
to  conflict?  What  influence  did  the  politicians  exer*  ?  What 
also  for  a  time  neutralized  these  geographical  tendencies? 
WhiU  kind  of  a  party  was  finally  formed? 
17* 
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4i  Did  the  Tariff,  In  its  openiiion,  eicite  discord?  Wliy  ?  Did  th« 
disseasions,  growing  out  of  these,  at  first  correspond  with  the 
geographical  lines  ?  What  then  for  a  long  time  did  the  tariff 
serve  to  do?  Why?  After  a  while,  what  commercial  inter- 
ests obtained  control  of  Southern  politics?  Which,  of  the 
Northern  ?    What  followed  ? 

5.  What  was  the  political  prospect  during  Mr.  Buchanan's  admin^ 
istration?  What  occurred  in  the  North  and  South  which 
showed  the  state  of  feelings?  To  what  body  was  an  appeal 
made?  With  what  result?  What  influence  did  John  Brown's 
attempt  exert?  What  was  immediately  expected  by  Virginia? 
What  steps  did  she  take  to  defend  herself?  What  did  the  par 
pers  do  to  fan  the  flames  ? 


SECTION  IL 

ABRAUABI  LINCOLN. 


1.  At  the  Pi'esidcntial  election  in  the  fall  of  I860, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  sectional  candidate,  was  elected. 
He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Bepublicans,  who  had 
openly  declared  their  hostility  to  slavery. 

A  large  portion  ol'  the  Southern  people  regarded 
bis  election,  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  virtual  com- 
mencemont  of  hostilities.  They  asserted,  that  for 
years  they  had  been  prevented  by  mob  violence  from 
enjoying  their  constitutional  rights  in  the  North;  that 
the  spirit  of  abolitionism  would  now,  under  the  coun- 
tenance, and  by  means  of,  Federal  power^  assume  the 
aggressive ;  and  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  abandon 
a  Government  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
their  avowed  enemies. 

THB  8EGBS610N  Of  SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

2.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  act.  On  the 
SOth  of  December,  1860,  a  convention,  assembled  in 
Charleston, declared  that  ''the  Union  before  existing 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the 
Mame  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  dis- 
solved.^' In  justification  of  this  measure,  it  waa 
alleged  that  the  property,  lives,  and  liberty  of  the 
cntizens  were  threatened  by  the  aggressive  aspect  of 
the  incoming  administration^ 
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It  was  also  further  asserted^  that  the  right  of 
secession  was  a  necessary  part  of  that  sovereignty, 
the  recognition  of  which  had  been  extorted  from 
England  by  force;  and  which  had  never  been,  for  a 
moment,  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government. 

THB  OULf  STATES  FOLLOW  HSR  EXAMPLE. 

3.  By  the  1st  of  February,  1861,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  had  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  and  had  recalled  their  sena* 
tors  and  representatives. 

The  departure  of  these  from  the  halls  of  Congress, 
was  indeed  an  occasion  of  solemn  leave-taking.  Some, 
on  bidding  farewell,  hurled  defiance  at  their  politi- 
cal enemies,  who  had  driven  them  to  this  last  resort 
of  honor;  others,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  coming 
evil,  appealed  with  fervid  eloquence  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  their  opponents. 

As  the  threats  were  disregarded,  so  were  the 
petitions  despised ;  and  the  looks  of  animosity  with 
which  both  were  received,  showed  how  wide  indeed 
was  the  sectional  breach. 

^  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES.'* 

4.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  delegates  from 
all  the  seceded  States  assembled  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  formed  a  union,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Confederate  States  of  America." 

They  adopted  a  constitution  similar,  for  the  most 
part,  to  that  under  which  they  had  lived. 

JeflTerson  Davis  was  elected  provisional  President; 
a  Cabinet  was  appointed ;  and  a  Government,  model- 
ed after  the  one  at  Washington,  was  at  once  organized. 

At  the  same  time,  commissioners  were  sent  to  the 
Border  States,  requesting  their  co-operation. 

To  Washington,  also,  agents  were  sent,  formally 
announcing  the  action  of  the  sovereign  States,  and 
asking  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties. 

THE  SETZURB  OF  THE  MILITARY  POSTS  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

5.  The  seceding  States  took  possession  of  all  the 
UMJitary  posts  within  their  limits. 
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This  was,  for  the  most  part,  accomplished  without 
bloodshed.  The  garrisons  were  generally  small,  and 
easily  intimidated,  and,in  a  few  instance3,they  joined 
the  seeeders. 

This  forcible  appropriation  of  Federal  property 
excited  mach  resentment  in  the  North,  where  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  condition 
of  things  was  making  its  way. 

In  justification  of  their  conduct,  the  seeeders  alleged 
that  the  forts  were  on  their  soil,  and  had  been  built 
with  the  common  money  of  the  Union,  and  that 
those  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  States 
were  greatly  less  in  value  than  their  share  of  the 
public  property,  and  that,  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  within  their  domains,  would  be  to 
acknowledge  foreign  authority  on  their  soil. 

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  was  elected  President  in  1860  ?    Of  what  party  was  he  the 

representative  ?  How  did  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple reprard  his  election  ?     What  did  they  assert? 

2.  When  did  South  Carolina  secede?    What  did  the  Charleston 

Convention  declare?  What  did  they  allege  in  justification  of 
their  conduct?  What  did  they  say  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
secession  ? 

3.  What  States  had  seceded  by  the  Ist  February,  1861  ?    What  oo- 

curred  when  their  representatives  left  Congress  ?  What  did 
this  manifestation  of  feeling  indicate? 

4.  What  was  the  name  and  character  of  the  Union  adopted  by  the 

set-edinjr  States?  Who  was  elected  President?  What  kind  of 
a  Guveroment  did  they  organize  ?  To  whom  were  commis- 
sioners seni  ?     Whom  did  tb'^y  send  to  Washington  ? 

5.  "What  military  posts  did  the  seeeders  seize?    Was  this  generally 

done  without  bloodshed?  Why?  How  did  the  people  of  the 
North  like  this?    How  did  the  seeeders  justify  themselves? 


SECTION  III. 

CONDUCT  OF  TUB  BORDER  8TATB3. 

1.  The  people  of  the  Border  States  were  a  good 
deal  8urprise«l  at  the  course  events  had  taken.  The 
triumph  of  the  Republicans,  was  no  less  unexpected 
than  the  secession  of  ihe  Gulf  States. 
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Undecided  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  their  re- 
spective legislatures  called  conventions,  to  taije  the 
matter  into  consideration. 

After  an  exciting  political  campaign,  these  hodies, 
when  assembled,  were  found,  for  the  most  part,  to 
consist  of  Union  men.  And  their  actions  were  gov- 
erned accordingly. 

They  were  generally  actuated  hy  a  strong  desire 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  This  was  es- 
^  pccially  the  case  in  Virginia,  in  whose  convention 
were  found  the  Nestors  of  the  old  Commonwealth ; 
men  reared,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  and  who  cherished  the  fondest  afPection  for 
that  Union  which  their  fathers  had  suffered  so  much 
to  establish. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

2.  In  accordance  with  a  proposition  from  Virginia, 
a  Peace  Conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  21 
States,  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  4th  of  Peb- 

1         /  ruary,  186U 

^     ■"  After  a  short  deliberation,  it  agreed  upon  certain 

terms  of  settlement.     These  were  laid  before  Con- 
gress, and  at  once  rejected. 

There  was  now  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  con- 
flict of  arms,  and  the  people  of  the  Border  States 
felt  the  necessity  of  choosing  sides. 

They  were  equally  opposed  to  disunion,  and  armed 
coercion. 

Believing  that  a  wise  policy  of  mutual  forbearance 
might  yet  heal  the  breach,  they  did  not  despair  of 
peace. 

To  this  bare  hope,  then,  they  clung,  until  driven  to 
act,  by  the  rising  tide  of  sectional  conflict. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

3.  Mr.  Buchanan  was,  what  is  politically  termed, 
a  States-Rights  Democrat.  Ho  had  always  pro- 
iesscd  to  believe  in  the  right  of  secession ;  and  now, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  exercised,  he  made  no  attempt  to  pre- 
vent it  bv  force. 


or 
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His  Buccessor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  thought  and  acted 
differently. 

Elected  during  a  period  of  intense  partisan  ran- 
cor, he  joined,  to  his  political  opinions,  the  preju- 
dices of  his  party.  He  had  reached  Washington, 
disguised  in  a  Scotch  cap  and  cloak,  and  had  been 
invested  with  office,  while  surrounded  by  an  armed 
uard. 

The  Northern  papers  declared  that  the  President- 
elect was  in  danger  of  assassination,  while  those  of 
the  South  raised  the  cry  that  a  king  reigned  in 
Washington. 

FALL  OF  FOBT  B17MPTEB«CAPBIL  IS.  1881). 

4.  In  Charleston  harbor,  the  Federal  troops,  long 
after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  retained  pos- 
session of  Fort  Sumpter.  On  the  11th  of  April,  the 
Confederates,  having  tried  peaceful  measures  to  no 
purpose,  and  reinforcements  being  on  their  way 
from  Now  York  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  attacked  it  from  several  points. 
After  a  bombardment  of  34  hours,  Major  Anderson, 
the  officer  in  command,  hauled  down  the  flag  in 
token  of  surrender. 

The  news  of  the  bombardment  and  fall  of  this 
fort,  excited  the  liveliest  emotions  throughout  the 
land. 

Those  anxious  for  war  rejoiced ;  while  those  who 
deprecated  civil  strife  as  the  worst  of  evils,  in- 
dulged in  the  gloomiest  forebodings. 

Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  for  75,000  men,  apportioning  them  among 
the  States  that  had  not  seceded. 

The  Northern  States  responded  with  alacrity  ;  for, 
many  of  them  were  in  a  measure  prepared  for  war, 
having  a  military  organization  of  50,000  "Wide- 
awakes," dispersed  in  their  various  towns  and  cities. 

TUB  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION. 

5.  The  proclamation  produced  in  the  two  sections, 
similar,  and  yet  contrary  effects. 

In  the  North,  it  threw  at  once  all  power  into  the 

*Suu  Map,  p.  196. 
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hands  of  the  extreme  Bepublicans;  while  in  the 
South  everything  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  the 
extreme  Secessionists. 

The  moderates  and  peacemakers  were  every- 
where brow-beaten  and  put  down.  The  great  body 
of  the  American  people  were  still  opposed  to  war, 
but,  as  usual,  yielded  to  the  more  active  and  clamor- 
ous minority. 

Amidst  the  beating  of  drums,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  thunders  of  artillery,  the  voice  of  calm  wis- 
dom was  not  heard.  If  any  were  rash  enough  to 
attemj^t  to  stem  the  tide  of  madness,  they  were 
either  knocked  down  and  beaten,  or  grossly  insulted. 

Questions  for  Exoemination. 

1.  What  did  the  legislatures  of  the  Border  States  do  ?    What  pro- 

portion of  Union  men  were  in  these  conventions'?  Whut 
were  they  generally  inclined  to  do  7  In  what  State  was  this 
especialljr  the  case  ?     Why  ? 

2.  What  was  the  Peace  Conference  ?    When  did  it  assemble  ?    How 

did  Congress  treat  their  terms  of  settlement  7  To  what  were 
the  people  of  the  Border  States  equally  opposed  7  Did  they 
still  have  any  hope  7 

8.  What  were  the  politics  of  Mr.  Bachanan?  Why  did  he  not  re- 
sist the  exercise  of  the  right  of  secession  7  What  were  the  poli- 
tics of  Mr.  Lincoln  7  In  what  disguise  had  he  reached  Wash- 
ington 7  Under  what  circumstances  was  he  inaugurated  7  W  bat 
did  the  newspapers,  North  and  8outb,  now  declare? 

4.  Did  the  Federals  continue  in  possession  of  Fort  Sumpter  after 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina?  When  was  it  attacked  by 
the  South  Carolinians?  Why  7  How  long  did  the  bombard- 
ment last  7  What  effect  did  the  news  of  the  surrender  have 
throughout  the  country?  What  proclamation  was  issued? 
Were  many  of  the  Northern  States  prepared  for  war? 

6.  What  response  was  returned  to  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
by  the  Northern  and  Southern  States?  Into  whose  hands  did 
it  throw  the  control  of  each  section  ?  How  were  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  inclined?  How  were  peace- 
makers treated  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

ACTION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


1.  Several  of  the  Border  States,  which,  till  then, 
had  remained  inactive,  watching  the  coarse  of  eventS| 
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were,  by  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  forced  to 
act. 

The  Vir^frjnia  Convention  was  then  sitting.  A 
larsje  majority  of  that  body  were  zealous  advocates 
of  the  Union.  Yet,  when  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  received,  an  almost  unanimous 
outcry  for  separation  arose. 

Virgir.ia,  it  was  urged,  had  done  enough  for  peace. 
Her  efforts,  thus  far,  bad  only  excited  the  reproaches 
of  her  friends  and  the  contempt  of  her  enemies. 
The  President  had  forced  a  sword  into  her  hands, 
and  it  was  her  duty  to  draw  it  in  defence  of  Btates- 
Bights. 

Accordingly,  with  few  dissenting  voices,  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed,  April  17th,  1861.  Fol- 
lowing her  example,  Arkansas  seceded,  May  6th ; 
North  Carolina,  May  20th;  and  Tennessee,  June  18th. 

CONDUCT  OV  THE  OTHER  BOBI>EB  'STATES. 

2.  In  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  political 
sentiment  was  nearly  equally  divided. 

Their  proximity  to  the  North,  and  exposure  to 
invasion  from  that  quarter,  rendered  cautious  even 
those  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
South ;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  partisans  of 
the  Union  were  bolder  and  more  active. 

On  this  account,  the  conduct  of  their  State  authori- 
ties was  vacillating  and  indecisive.  Indeed,  to  avoid 
civil  and  internecine  strife,  an  evil  more  terrible 
than  sectional  war,  the  popular  masses  of  these  States 
seemed  disposed  to  resign  themselves  to  the  current 
of  events.  Hence,  they  became  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion, at  first,  between  the  contending  sections,  and, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle,  were  plun- 
dered and  devastated  by  both  parties. 

THE  MOB  IN  BALTIMORE. 

3.  Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  a  regiment  of  volunteers  left  Boston 
for  Washington.  At  Philadelphia,  they  were  joined 
by  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  both  proceeded  by 
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rail  to  Baltimore.  Here.the  people,  with  stones  and 
clubs,  turned  out  to  receive  them.  The  soldiers  fired 
into  the  crowd,  and  blood  was  spilt  on  both  sides. 

Excitement  in  the  city  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
The  Southern  party,  taking  advantage  of  it,  seized 
all  the  ai-ms  that  \i6uid  be  found.  They  organized 
into  military  companies,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  Northern  troops  through  the  city.  The 
bridges  towards  the  North  were  destroj^ed,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a  stout  resistance. 

NORTUERN  INDIGNATION. 

.  4.  Troops,  however,  still  moved  southward  to- 
wards Washington,  and  passing  around  Baltimore, 
proceeded  to  the  Capital  through  Annapolis.  The 
defiance  of  Baltimore  excited  the  liveliest  resent- 
ment in  the  North.  The  streets  were  posted  with 
placards  calling  for  troops,  and  headed,  "  Vengeance 
upon  Baltimore! "  The  noblest  and  meanest  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  were  appealed  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  volunteers.  It  was  said,  "The- 
Capital  is  in  danger T*  "The  Government  is  upotd 
the  verge  of  ruin  I'*  "Let  patriots  stand  by  their 
country  in  -her  hour  of  noedl'*  At  the  same  time, 
influential  journals  declared  that  the  Southerners 
wore  deo-enerute,  and  must  yield  to  a  sturdier  race, 
that  a  slave-rising  would  make  victory  easy,  and  the 
land  of  tihe  vanquished  should  reward  the  victors. 

There  was  one  appeal,  however,  which  of  all  others 
seemed  most  effectual :  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  Flag. 
This  symbol  of  Revolutionary  glory,  of  nationality, 
and  of  American  progress,  seemed  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Northern  masses. 

Around  it  clustered  their  memories  of  the  past, 
and  hopes  of  the  future.  Its  sight  kindled  their 
most  unselfish  emotions,  and  an  insult  to  its  sacred 
folds  was  viewed  in  the  same  light  that  the  cavalier 
of  the  South  regarded  an  effort  to  stain  his  unsul- 
lied honor. 

MILITARY  OCCUPATION  OF  MARYLAND. 

5.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
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had  adopted  no  revolutionary  measures,  unless  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  condemning  the  invasion  of 
a  sovereign  State,  might  be  so  regarded.  That  body, 
however,  was  accused,  by  public  rumor,  of  harbor- 
iug  a  design  of  secession.  The  Marylanders,  too^ 
it  was  plain,  sympathized  with  the  South.  The 
occasion  demanded  summary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  Accordingly,  the  Mayor  and 
police  of  Baltimore  were  arrested,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture was  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
many  of  its  members  thrown  into  prison ;  martial  law 
was  inaugurated  in  a  great  portion  of  the  State.  In 
Baltimore  especially,  the  iron  rod  of  power  was  felt. 
Detectives  infested  hotels,  and  even  invaded  the  pre- 
cincts of  private  dwellings.  .People  spoke  with  bated 
breath,  for  fear  of  informers.  Men  of  high  position 
were  liable  to  seizure  at  any  time,  and  even  women 
and  children  were  not  exempt  from  military  arrest. 

BUSH  or  TBOOPS  TO  WASmNQTON. 

6.  Troops  now  poured  into  Washington  from  the 
North.  Few  that  came  ever  dreamed  of  going  be- 
yond the  Capital.  Indeed,  most  of  them  only  en- 
listed for  30,  60,  or  100  days,  thinking  that  a  mere 
display  of  Northern  valor  would  intimidate  the  South. 

The  arrival  of  each  regiment  was  duly  announced 
in  the  papers,  and  the  gallant  bearing  of  its  men  and 
officers  extolled  to  the  skies.  Every  petty  officer 
found  himself  a  hero.  The  military  costume  became 
fashionable,  and  not  a  few  handsome  youths  joined 
the  array  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  buttons. 

In  the  navy,  there  was  equal  activity.  From  every 
quarter,  the  absent  ships  of  war  were  recalled. 
Steamers  were  bought,  and  hastily  fitted  up  as  gun- 
boats. A  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  was  de- 
clared (April  19),  and  the  docks  and  arsenals  of  the 
North  resounded  with  warlike  preparation. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  How  was  the  news  of  the  proclamation  received  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  7  In  what  way  wais  it  said  that  Virginia  had  done 
enough?  Who  had  forced  a  sword  into  her  hands?  When 
did  she  pass  tlie ordinance  of  secession?  When  did  ArkansaSi 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  follow  her  example? 
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2.  What  was  the  state  of  poUiical  seatinieat  in  Marjiaod,  Kea« 
tack  J,  and  Missouri?  What  was  the  reason  of  this?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  conduct  of  the  State  authorities? 
What  were  the  masses  of  these  States  disposed  to  do  7  To 
what  did  this  policy  subject  them  ? 

8.  What  WHS  the  cause  of  the  mob  in  Baltimore?  What  steps  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Northern  troops,  through  the 
city? 

4.  What  feelings  did  these  events  excite  in  the  Nonh?     What  means 

were  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  troops?  Wiiich  appeal 
to  the  people  was  of  all  the  most  etfectual  ?     Why? 

5.  Up  to  this  lime,  had  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  adopted  any 

reroluiiouary  measures  ?  Of  what  were  they  suspected  ?  What 
was  done  by  the  Federal  authorities,  at  this  time,  in  Maryland? 
How  were  the  people  of  Baltimore  treated  ? 

6.  Did  troops  now  pour  into  Washington  from  the  North  ?    With 

what  purpose?  For  how  long  a  time  did  they  enlist?  What 
warlike  preparations  were  now  set  on  foot?  What  blockade 
was  declared  ? 


SECTION  V. 

1NTHU8IA8M  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

1.  The  zeal  of  the  sturdy  North,  in  behalf  of  the 
Capital  and  the  Flag,  was  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
ardor  of  the  South  in  defence  of  States- Eiights. 

Her  youth,  nurtured  in  a  sunny  clime,  possessed 
much  of  that  fiery  indiscretion  which  so  often  char- 
acterizes a  Southern  people;  while,  to  an  English 
love  of  liberty,  they  joined  the  dauntless  spirit  of 
the  Norman  cavalier. 

Besides,  they  had  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  an 
inferior  and  submissive  race,  and,  in  their  habits  of 
life,  were  accustomed  to  daily  exercises  of  a  nature 
somewhat  martial.  Hence,  they  were  peculiarly 
fitted  by  blood,  climate,  institutions,  and  education, 
to  contend,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  with  a  world 
in  arms. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  task  which  they  undertook, 
and  they  engaged  in  It  with  an  enthusiasm  almost 
incredible. 

Emulous  of  the  glory  of  their  Revolutionary  sires, 
they  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to  equal  their  hero- 
ism, and  were  not  averse  to  a  conflict  in  which  both 
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persanal  animosity  and  love  of  glory  might  bograti* 
tied. 

ISiVASION  OF  TIR6INIA. 

2.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1861,  the  advance  guard 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  defence 
of  the  Capital,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  occupied 
the  heights  opposite  Washington.  At  the  same  time, 
a  body  of  Federal  troops  took  possession  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was 
shed.  Col.  Ellsworth,  a  famous  "rough,"  and  circus- 
rider  of  Chicago,  commanded  the  Zouave  regiment 
which  entered  the  city.  At  his  coming,  the  Confed- 
erates who  were  there,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  no 
sign  of  resistance  at  first  could  be  seen. 

Upon  the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  however,  a 
Confederate  flag  was  observed  bravely  flaunting. 
A  man  was  sent  to  pull  it  down.  He  returned  with 
the  information  that  it  was  guarded  by  a  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  would  let  no  one  touch  it.  Whereupon,  the 
indignant  Colonel  entered  the  house,  and  ascended 
the  stairs.  As  he  approached  the  flag,  Jackson  fired, 
and  killed  him.  Immediately,  he  was  himself  slain 
by  the  exasperated  Zouaves. 

The  ditto  rent  opinions  entertained,  in  the  two 
sections,  of  the  conduct  of  Jackson,  show  how  wide 
was  the  gap  between  them.  At  the  North,  he  was 
spoken  of  as  the  vilest  of  assassins,  while  at  the 
South,  tears  were  shed  for  him,  and  he  was  ranked 
among  the  patriotic  martyrs  of  history. 

KICHMOND  CHOSEN  AS  THB  CONFEDSRATB  CAPITAL. 

3.  The  conventions  which  had  assembled  in  the 
Border  States,  as  we  have  already  seen,  disapproved 
of  the  action  of  the  Gulf  States,  but  were  forced  by 
circumstances  to  follow  their  example.  The  ordi- 
nances of  secession  which  they  had  passed,  were 
ratified  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  they  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms  into  the  folds  of  the  new 
Confederacy.  It  was  now  determined  to  select 
Richmund  as  the  Confederate  Capital.    Accordingly, 
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on  the  20th  of  May,  the  Confederate  Congress  ad- 
journed  to.  the  new  seat  of  government  in  Virginia. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  provisional  President  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
received  in  Richmond  with  unbounded  en thufiiasnu 

JEFFERSON  DATIS. 

4.  After  the  accession  of  the  Border  States,  a 
regular  election  was  held  by  the  Confederates,  for 
President,  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  without  op- 
position. 

The  merit  which  could  command  such  an  expres- 
sion  of  popular  confidence,  must  have  been  conspicu- 
ous. In  bim  were  combined  qualities  and  opinions 
of  which  a  large  majority  of  Southern  men  approved. 
He  was  no  extremist,  yet  resolute  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  his  section. 

Ho  had  filled,  with  great  credit,  high  positions, 
both  civil  and  military,  and  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  services  in  the  field,  than  in  the  cabinet. 
Commanding  a  Mississippi  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  he  had  won  an  enduring  fame  on  that 
hard-contested  field. 

As  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Pierce,  he  had  ex- 
hibited an  administrative  talent  so  rare;  that  even 
his  political  enemies  praised  him.  As  a  Senator,  he 
was  sagacious,  earnest,  and  moderate.  In  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  Senate,  when  taking  leave  of 
them  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  State,  he  said :  "  But 
we  have  proclaimed  our  independence.  This  is  done 
with  no  hostility  or  desire  to  injure  any  section  of 
the  country,  nor  even  for  our  pecuniary  benefit,  but 
solely  from  the  high  and  solid  motives  of  defending 
and  protecting  the  rights  we  inherit,  and  transmit- 
ting them  unshorn  to  our  posterity.  I  know  that  I 
feel  no  hostility  to  you,  Senators  here,  and  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  sharp  discussions  between  us,  to  whom  I 
cannot  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  I  wish 
you  well ;  and  such  is  the  feeling  I  am  sure  the  people 
I  represent,  have  towards  those  you  represent." 
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AOTIVITT  IN  THB  SOUTH. 


S^.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Davis  was  established  at  Bich- 
inond,  he  bent  all  his  energies  towards  the  organ- 
ization of  the  resources  of  the  South.  The  work 
was  indeed  herculean,  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  people,  aloue  enabled  the  new  Government  to 
undertake  it  with  a  hope  of  success. 

Without  arms  or  material  of  war  of  any  sort, 
and  without  the  machinery  and  workmen  to  create 
them  ;  without  money,  or  any  established  and  popu- 
lar way  of  raising  it ;  with  nothing  but  the  paper 
model  of  the  old  Government,  and  a  brave  and  ear- 
nest army  of  citizen  soldiers,  the  Confederacy  had  to 
contend  with  an  antagonist  rich  in  all  the  materials 
that  make  a  nation  formidable  in  war. 

The  work  of  organization,  however,  was  pushed 
forward  with  wonderful  despatch. 

The  numerous  departments  of  government  were 
established.  Manufactories  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken  to  build  an  inland  navy. 

Before,  however,  even  these  things  could  possibly 
be  done,  an  army,  fully  equipped,  was  needed  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  the  Confederacy.  This  was 
furnished  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Almost 
every  one  contributed  something.  The  farmers 
supplied  food  and  transportation,  the  merchants  and 
their  fellow-townsmen,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths ; 
while  the  women  of  the  South,  with  their  own 
hands,  made  the  tents  and  clothing. 


Questioru  for  Examinatum, 

1.  In  behalf  of  what,  were  the  people  of  the  Soath  now  enthnsias- 

tic?  What  was  their  character?  Why  were  thejr  a  martial 
people?  Of  whose  glorjr  were  they  emulous ?  In  a  contest 
with  the  North,  what  passions  had  ihej  to  gratify? 

2.  When  was  Virginia  first  invaded  by  the  Federals?    Who  was 

Col.  Ellsworth  ?  By  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  was  he  killed? 
How  was  the  conduct  of  Jackson  regarded  in  the  two  contend- 
ing sections? 
B.  What  city  was  chosen  as  the  Capital  of  the  Southern  States? 
Who  was  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  ?  When  did  h« 
reach  Richmond  ?    How  was  he  received  ? 
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4  What  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Daris?  Was  he  an  extremist  T 
What  high  positions  had  he  filled?  In  his  farewell  to  the  Sen- 
ate, why,  did  he  saj,  the  South  ha;d  declared  her  indepen- 
dence ? 

ft.  What  worli  did  Mr.  Daris  undertake  ?  What  alone  encouraged 
him  with  a  hope  of  sucress?  In  what  was  the  South  poor? 
In  this  respect,  how  did  it  compare  with  the  North  ?  What 
steps  were  at  once  talien  ?  Whence  came  the  first  army  of  did* 
fence  ?    How  was  it  equipped  for  kervice  ? 


SECTION  VL 

THl  RES0URCB8  OF  TUB  NORTH. 

1.  To  contend  with  a  Southern  population  of  six 
million  whites,  the  North  had  18  millions. 

Against  the  raw  and  hastily-formed  army  of  her 
antagonists,  she  had  a  nucleus  of  15,000  regulars, 
around  which  uhe  could  organize  her  numerous 
levies. 

She  had  a  navy,  too,  and  ships  without  numher 
at  her  command.  Her  arsenals  and  armories  were 
established,  and  her  cities  swarmed  with  skilled  ar- 
tisans, who  could,  in  a  short  time,  if  required,  greatly 
increase  her  Hupply  of  arms.  She  had  money,  and 
credii,  and  all  that  prestige  of  authority  which  be- 
longs to  established  governments. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  she  had  the  sympathy  of 
Europe;  and  by  means  of  her  splendid  marine,  could 
use  the  work-shops  and  ship-yards  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  obtain  troops  without  number  from  the  su- 
perfluous populations  of  that  country. 

DISPOSITION  or  SOUTHERN  TROOPS.* 

2.  As  the  South  was  too  weak  to  think  of  more 
than  resisting  aggression,  her  troops,  as  fast  as  they 
were  raised  and  equipped,  were  forwarded  to  the 
threatened  points  of  the  border. 

The  greater  portion  were  at  first  stationed  in  Yir- 
ginia;  for  the  Federals  contemplated  an  attack 
upon  Richmond.  The  main  body,  under  Oenera) 
Beauregard,  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manassas  Junction;  and  a  considerable  force,  under 

"•8«oMap7~pT248T 
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General  Joi.  Johnston,  protected  tho  frontier  of  the 

Shenandoah  Valley. 


3.  As  Boon  ns  a  largo  Federal  army  bad  been 
^thorcd  near  Washington,  and  defensive  works  had 
been  constructed  around  that  city,  an  advance  ipon 
tho  Confederates  was  planned.  It  was  confidently 
expected  at  tho  Soi-tb,  that,  in  sixty  days,  Beanro- 
gard'sarmy  wntilj  bo  destroyed,  Richmond  captured, 
and  tho  Confederacy  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 


4.  In  order  to 
roconiioitro  the 
Confederate  line 
of  defence  along 
Ball  Run,  a  Fed- 
eral force,  on  tho 
18thofJuly,mado 
an  attack  at 
Blackburn's  ford. 
They  met  jvith  a 
bloody  repulse, 
and  retired,  leav- 
ing their  dead  and 
w  ounded  on  the 
ground.  The 
plan  of  direct  at- 
tack was  then 
abandoned,  audit 
wasdeterminedto 
turn  the  left  flank 
of  tho  Confed- 
erates. 


COJfPBDERATB 


1  SEVENCa. 

5.  Aware  of  tho  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Fed- 
erals, the  Confederate  authorities  strained  every 
nerve  to,  give  them  a  warm  reception.     Btill,  it  was 
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not  definitoly  ^.scertained  whete  tho  main  blow 
would  bo  8ti"ack.  The  Confederates,  under  Joseph 
E.Johnston,  at  Winchester,  were  keeping  Patterson 
at  bay.  The  lino  at  Manassas  was  extended,  and 
iilong  this  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  a  force  of  20,000 
men  was  distributed.  The  intentions  of  the  Fed- 
erals were,  however,  revealed  on  the  18th  of  July, 
as  w«  have  seen,  and  on  that  day  Johnston  was  or- 
dered to  come  at  once  to  Manassas. 

Advancing  by  forced   marches,  he  reached  there 

with   the  greater  portion  of^  his  command,  by  the 

evening  of  the  20th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  different  brigades 

took   their  respective   positions,    acc^ording   as  the 

firing  of  the  pickets  announced  the  approach  of  the 

Federals. 

TUS  RELATiVB  STBSNOTIi  OT  THE  COMBATANTS* 

6.  As  this  was  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  war, 
it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  consider  the  nature  of 
the  feelings  with  which  the  two  hostile  armies  ap- 
proached each  other,  as  well  as  to  notice  their  rela- 
tive strength. 

On  the  Federal  side  were  60,000  men,  with  60 
pieces  of  artillery.  Each  regiment  was  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  armed  with  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments of  destruction. 

Among  them,  too,  was  a  considerable  foix?e  of  regu- 
lars who  had  belonged  to  the  old  army.  These  not 
only  served  as  a  nucleus  for  organization,  but  fur- 
nished many  experienced  officers  ioc  the  newly- 
raised  levies. 

They  believed  themselves  marchinc^  against  a 
rabble  of  drunken  ragamuffins,  who  would  make  little 
resistance  to  their  victorious  march. 

Hence,  inflated  with  confidence,  they  advanced  to 
the  contest,  sure  of  victory. 

The  Southerners  numbered  20,000.  They  were 
armed  principally  with  shot-guns,  and  the  old  smooth- 
bore musket.  While  they  over-estimated  the  number 
o£  their  antagonists,  they  vastly  underrated  their 
courage  and  discipline. 
18 
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They  regarded  them  as  servile  and  cowiirdly,  and 
incapable  of  facing  danger  on  the  battle-field  ;  and 
hence  they  eonfidenily  expected  to  defeat  and  roai 
them  easily. 


QuesHmu  for  Examination. 

1.  What  were  tbe  resonrces  of  the  5ortb?  How  ffid  the  two 
tioHS  compare  in  nnmeriGal  stieogth  7  How  in  respect  to  or- 
franizad  forces  ?  What  auxiliary  bad  tbe  If orib  in  Earope  7 
Bow  did  she  arail  bersdf  of  it  7 

S.  Where  were  the  Soathem  troops  at  first  stationed  7  Where  was 
the  raaia  body  ia  Yirgiaia  placed  ?    Under  what  commanders  7 

3.  When  did  tbe  Federals  begin  to  meditate  a  forward  moTement? 

Were  thej  confident  of  gaining  a  speedj  Tictory  7 

4.  What  was  done  preparatorj  to  making  tbe  grand  adTanee? 

Witbwbatresolt7  What  did  the  Federal  leaders  now  deter^ 
mine  to  do  7 

ft.  What  efforts  ^d  the  Confederates  make  towards  resisting  thdr 
foes?  Did  they  know  when  tbe  Federals  would  attadi  7  When 
did  tbejr  first  discoTer  tbe  intentions  of  tbe  Federi^7  Who 
was  ordered  at  once  now  to  reinforce  Beauregard?  When  did 
bis  forces  arrive  7 

C.  What  was  tbe  strength  of  tbe  Federate  7  How  were  tbej  anned? 
What  was  their  <4>inion  of  tbe  Confederates?  What  was  the 
strength  of  the  Sontbemers  7  ^w  were  tbey  anned  7  What 
was  tbeir  opinion  of  the  Northern  troops  7 


SECTION  VIL 

BATTLE  OF  MA^TAJSSAS  (JULT  21,  IWIJ. 

1.  The  Federal  commander,  Gen.  McDowell,  or- 
dered a  demonstration  to  be  made  upon  the  Confed- 
erate front,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Bent  a  body  of 
20,000  men  to  tarn  the  left  flank.  The  latter  crossed 
Ball  Ean  at  Sadley's  Ford.  Gen.  Evans,  stationed 
at  Stone  Bridge,  at  once  wheeled  his  brigade  and 
fronted  the  advancing  Federals. 

THB  FK-DKRALS  APFBAB  TO  HAVB  OAIKBD  THK  DAY. 

2.  The  little  brigade  of  Evans,  bravely  contending 
with   overwhelming   numbers,  were  compelled    to 
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retire.  The  check  given  by  them,  however,  was  of 
vast  importance.  The  Federals  were  halted  for  at 
leaBt  an  hour,  in 
removing  this  im- 
pediment  to  their 
march.  In  the 
meantime,  the 
firing  revealed  to 
Beauregard 
where  the  main 
point  of  attack 
was,  and  he  made 
his  arrangements 
accordingly 
Gen.  Bee  now 
moved  up  with 
his  brigade  to  the 
assistance  of 
Evans.  Most  gal- 
lantly did  these 
two  brigades  dis- 
pute every  inch 
of  ground  against 
overwhelming  obkeral  t  j  jackson-. 

numbers,  and  for  two  long  hours  they  impeded  the  fed- 
eral advance.  Their  commands  were  now  shattered, 
and  it  was  in  good  time  that  Jackson  came  to  lend  a 
helpinghand.  Gen.  Bee  rode  out  to  meet  Gen.  Jackson. 
Hiahorsewasfoaming,andhisface  flushed  with  the  ex- 
citement of  battle.  His  martial  form  seemed  heaving 
with  grief  and  disappointment.  "  How  goes  the 
day?"  said  Jackson.  "Ob,  General,"  said  be,  leaning 
over  on  his  horse,  as  if  to  conceal  the  remark  from 
the  troops,  "  they  are  beating  us  back."  "  I  reckon 
we  will  haVe  to  give  them  the  bayonet,"  was  Jack- 
son's reply.  Immediately  Jackson  formed  his  brigade 
in  battle-line,  requesting  Bee  to  rally  his  men,  and 
take  position  on  his  right.  At  this  moment,  heavy 
volleys  of  fresh  artillery  deafened  the  ear  with  their 
thunder,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  death-bearing 
miaailes.  Jackson  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down.  The 
confused  masses  of  Bee's  most  brave,  but  battle-torn 
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brigade,  were  trying  to  re-form.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible, 80  terrible  was  tbe  fire.  With  sword  lifted  in  de- 
fiance towards  the  foe,  Bee  entreated  them  to  stand. 
"  Look,"  said  he,  "  at  Jackson ;  there  he  stands  like  a 
stone  wall.  Let  us  determine  to  die  here,  or  con- 
qacr."  Many  noble  spirits  responded  to  this  last 
appeal,  and  at  once  took  position  on  Jackson's  right. 

THE  TURNING  OF  TUB  TIDB. 

3.  On  came  the  Federals,  flushed  with  victory, 
outflanking  Jackson,  as  they  had  done  Bee  and  Evans, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  showering  cannon-shot  upon 
his  front;  they  threatened  to  annihilate  him.  But 
his  men,  in  obedience  to  orders,  lay  silent  amid  the 
storm.  Not  the  smoke  of  a  musket  or  a  shout  of 
defiance  told  of  their  presence.  As  still  and  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  stone  wall,  they  lay  on  the  ground, 
awaiting  the  word  of  command. 

For  three  long  hours  this  continued.  At  last,  the 
Federals  had  gotten  on  his  flank  and  rear.  Here 
Jackson  wheeled  his  line,  charging  the  foe  full  in 
front,  and  pushed  him  back.  By  this  time,  he  was 
reinforced  by  other  troops. 

Gen.  Johnston,  forming  these  with  Jackson's  and 
Bee's,  pushed  the  enemy  still  farther.  Once  again 
the  enemy,  bringing  up  fresh  masses,  was  preparing 
for  a  final  effort.  It  was  too  late.  Beauregard's 
reserves  had  arrived.  And  what  proved  still  more  for- 
tunate for  the  Confederates,  a  brigade  of  Johnston's, 
under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. They  had  just  arrived  from  Winchester,  and, 
fearing  lest  they  would  be  too  late,  they  rushed  from 
Manassas  Junction,  in  a  bee-line  across  the  country, 
towards  the  field  of  battle.  Coming  suddenly  upon 
the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the  Federals,  they  raised 
a  shout  and  charged.  At  the  same  time,  the  .Con- 
federate artillery  was  pouring  fresh  volleys  into 
their  serried  ranks.  Surprised  and  panic-stricken, 
the  Federals  broke  and  fled. 

THE  ROOT. 

4.  The  fugitives,  crazed  with  fear,  and  flying  madly 
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to  the  rear,  commuDicated  the  panic  to  the  wholo 
army.  Begiment  after  regiment,  without  firing  a 
shot,  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  off  the  field. 
Back  across  Sudley's  Ford  rushed  this  surging  mass 
of  nearly  30,000  men.  A  few  of  the  swiftest  had 
broken  the  alarming  intelligence  to  the  jolly  crowd 
of  camp-followers  that  were  hovering  around  the' 
baggage-train.  With  the  speed  of  lightning,  they 
retraced  their  steps,  cursing  the  folly  that  had 
brought  them  out  of  Washington. 

The  velocity  of  their  steeds,  however,  could  not 
outrun  the  screaming  shot  which  so  mercilessly  pur- 
sued.    Each  strove  to  be  the  foremost.     The  vehicles 
and  mounted  men  plunged  through  the  masses  of 
foot-men,  who,  having  thrown  away  their  arms  and 
baggage,   pressed   on   with   wonderful    speed.      At 
Centreville,  the  reserves  of  25,000   men  were  en- 
countered.   The  bands  played  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  thick  lines  of  battle  were  formed,  fronting 
the  fugitives,  land  a  column  moved  bravely  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.     The  first  stragglers 
were  intimidated,  and  halted  ;  but  asi  the  mass  came 
pouring  in,  and  the  shots  of  the  pursuers  grew  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  steady  front  grew  tremulous,  and  the 
music  fainter.     At  last  a  genuine  shot  came  near;  a 
cry  arose,  "The  cavalry  are  coming  I"  and  away 
went  soldiers,  musicians,  and  officers. 

THB  RSSTIU'B  OF  THB  BATTL1S. 

6.  The  Confederate  loss  in  this  engagement  was 
369  killed,  and  1483  wounded ;  the  Federals,  about 
double  of  the  Confederates  in  killed  and  wounded, 
1300  prisoners,  20  pieoss  of  cannon,  and  a  large 
amount  of  small  arms  and  army  stores. 

If  vigorous  pursuit  had  been  made,  no  doubt  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  captured.  But  the  Confed- 
erates were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  victory ; 
and  it  is  believed,  however,  that  on  the  following 
day  an  advance  would  have  been  made,  had  not 
President  Davis  forbidden  it.  Perhaps  he  thought 
enough  blood  had  been  s>\pd-  ^n«l  tl*a^  the  defeat  at 
Manassas  would  create  a  rcactiou  ^r  Northern  senti- 
ment, and  bring  HbouV  paace. 
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THE  JEFFECTS  OF  THB  BATTLE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

6.  The  victory  at  Manassas  astonished  everybody 
but  the  Southern  people.  Europe,  as  well  a^  the 
North,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Southerners 
were  a  race  of  hasty  brawlers,  devoid  of  real  courage 
and  manhood.  Yet  this  people  had,  within  90  days, 
raised  a  force  which  had  beaten  and  chased  the  grand 
army  of  an  established  government  to  the  gates  of 
their  capital.  The  sympathy  of  Christendom  was 
excited  for  the  South;  especially  as  she  was  the 
weaker  party. 

As  to  the  North,  in  proportion  to  the  height  to 
which  Southern  character  had  been  raised  in  her 
opinion,  was  the  depth  of  her  resentment.  She  set 
busily  to  work  to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and  endeavor^ 
ed  to  equip  a  larger  and  more  powerful  force. 

While  she  was  thus  actively  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  increase  her  power,  the  South  was  foolishly  idle. 
Success  at  Manassas  had  turned  her  head.  Absurd 
ideas  of  Southern  superiority  prevailed,  and  a  fatal 
sense  of  security  caused  general  inactivity. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  Federal  plan  of  attack  ?  How  did  thev  at- 
tempt to  conceal  it  ?  How  large  was  the  Federal  flanKing 
column?  What  Confederate  brigade  first  opposed  the 
advance  of  this  body  7 

%.  Did  Evans  drive  back  the  Federals?  What  good  did  di8  at- 
tempt accomplish 7  Who  reinforced  Evans  ?  Were  the  enemy 
now  arrested?  Who  reiuforced  Evans  and  Bee?  What  dif^ 
he  do  7    What  did  Boe  say  to  his  men  ? 

3.  How  was  the  tide  of  battle  tnmed  ?  What  fresh  troops  came  in 
on  the  Federal  flank  ?  How  did  they  show  their  eagerness  for 
battle  7    Who  now  broke  and  fled  7 

4,  What  was  the  chamcter  of  the  rout?  Where  was  an  attempt 
made  to  stop  the  tugi  ti  ves  7    W  •  th  what  success  7 

6.     What  were  the  Contederaie  and   Federal  losses  in  this  battle? 

Were  the  Federals  pursutd  to  Washington?    Why  not? 
6.    Whom  did  the  victory  astonish  7   What  had  the civmaM^d  world, 

np  to  this  time,  thought  ot  ihe  Southern  people  ?    What  was 

the  effect  of  the  battle  on  the  two  sections?    How  did  it 

Strengthen  the  North  and  weaken  the  South  7 
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SECTION  VIIL 

WAR  IN  HZ8S0UBI. 

1.  Uissonri  was  torn  with  civil  oopflict  from  the 
first  opening  of  the  war.  The  Kansas  difSicuIty  had 
sharpened  partisan  animosity,  and,  at  the  very  first 
intimation  of  general  convulsion,  her  citisens  had 
rushed  to  internecine  strife.  Her  legislature  and 
convention  refused  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession^ 
Governor  Jackson  called  out  the  State  troops,  in 
order  to  preserve  an  armed  neutrality.  Captain 
Lyon,  a  Federal  officer,  surprised  and  captured  these. 
St.  Louis  was  taken  forcible  possession  o^  and  South- 
ern men  threatened  with  death.  Many  escaped  and 
joined  Jackson,  who  had  collected  a  considerahki 
force  of  militia.  Sterling  Price,  to  whom  the  Mis> 
souiians  were  afterwards  passionately  devoted,  was 
put  in  command  of  these.  On  the  20th  of  June,  CoL 
Marmaduke  was  driven  from  Boonevilie  by  Geaerai 
Lyon.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1861,  an  engagement 
occurred  at  Carthage,  between  the  forces  o£  Sigel 
and  Governor  Jackson.  In  this,  the  Federals  were 
badly  beaten,  though  having  superior  numbersL 

THE  BATTLES  OF  SFSDiaFIELD  AND  LEZnuaTOlT  (1811). 

2.  Two  thousand  men,  under  Ben«  McGulloch^ 
having  reinforced  the  Missourians,  and  Price  having 
taken  command  of  the  State  troops^  the  Confederates 
advanced  towards  the  foe. 

The  Federals  under  Lyon  were  not  averse  to  a 
CQllision.  The  advance  was  mutual,  and  the  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Springfield,  August  10th«  Tht* 
Missouri  army  was  an  undisciplined  mass  of  haii- 
armed  citizens. 

Most  of  them  were  on  horseback,  with  old  flint- 
lock muskets,  and  arrayed  in  garments  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  The  officers  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  men;  and,  in  marching,  the  column 
presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  sudden  uprising 
of  people,  than  an  organized  army.  The  Federals, 
to  oppose  them,  had  a  well  organized  force  of  9009 
troops,  among  whom  were  four  regiments  of  the 
U.  S.  regulars. 
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Marching  under  cover  of  nigbt  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  Lyon  and  Sigel 
at  daybreak  made  a  simaltaneous  attack  upon  their 
ri^ht  and  left  flanks. 

The  combat  was  severe,  and  for  some  time  donbt- 
fu]«  At  last  General  Lyon  fell,  and  Sigel,  with  the 
remaining  Federals,  retreated  to  KoUa. 

BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON  (SEPT.  20. 186I>. 

3.  This  severe  blow  to  the  Federals  was,  for  want 
of  harmony  between  Price  and  McCalloch,  of  little 
value  to  the  Confederates^  McCulloch,  offended, 
withdrew  the  Arkansas  troops,  and  Price  was  left  to 
contend  single-handed  with  a  brave  and  persevering 
foe. 

Nothing  dannted,  Pnee  advanced  towards  the 
Missouri;  and,  after  having  severely  punished  a  band 
of  marauders  under  Gen.  Jim  Lane,  he  marched 
directly  upon  Lexington.  This  was  fortified  and 
garrisoned  with  a  force  of  nearly  3000  men,  under 
Col.  Mulligan.  After  a  siege  of  52  hours,  the  place 
was  assaulted  and  captured,  with  all  the  garrison 
(Sept.  20th). 

PRICE  IS  OOHPELLVI>  TO  KETREAT. 

4.  The  capture  of  Lexington  ended  the  victorious 
advance  of  Price.  John  C.  Fremont  was  sent  by 
the  Federals  to  take  command  in  Missouri.  His 
popularity  among  the  Germans  and  Abolitionists, 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army  from  the  North- 
western States.  In  a  short  time,  his  force  numbered 
nearly  50,000.  Intimidated  by  such  a  display  of 
strength,  Price  determined  to  retreat.  His  men 
wept  when  they  saw  the  head  of  the  column  turn 

.  towards  the  Arkansas  line.  Many  refused  to  follow, 
and,  organizing  m  bands,  made  war  upon  the  roving 
squads  of  Federals  that  were  desolating  the  State. 
The  retreat  was  continued  to  Neosho,  a  village  on 
the  Southern  border  of  Missouri.  Here  Governor 
Jackson  assembled  the  Lcijislature,  and  an  Act  of 
Secession  was  passed,  severing  Missouri's  connectioa 
with  the  Federal  Government. 
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Questiomfor  Examination. 

h  What  was  the  condition  of  Missouri  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  ?  What  influence  had  the  Kansas  troubles  exerted  towards 
fomenting  strife?  What  did  Gov.  Jackson  attempt  to  do? 
What  did  Gapt.  Lyon  do  ?  Who  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Missouri  militia  ?  What  occurred  on  the  20th  Jun»,ftnd  the 
6th  July  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Springfield.     In  this  battle. 

what  was  the  comparative  strength  of  the  opposing  armies  r 
How  were  the  Missourians  armed  and  organized?  tiow  were 
the  Federals  ? 

3.  Why  was  the  battle  of  Springfield  of  little  value  to  the  Confeder- 

ates  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Lexington^  When  did 
it  occur?  How  long  did  the  siege  last? 
4«  Who  was  now  appointed  to  take  command  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  Missouri  ?  What  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army  ?  What 
was  Price  now  compelled  to  do?  Did  his  men  object?  What 
did  some  of  these  now  do?  To  what  point  was  the  retreat  con- 
tinued ?    What  was  done  here  by  the  Missouri  l^isUture  ? 


SECTION  IX. 

NATAL  EXPEDITIONS. 


1.  Since  the  Confederates  were  without  a  navy, 
except  a  few  gunboats  for  harbor  defence,  their  sea- 
board was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federals.  Accord- 
ingly, now  that  they  had  met  with  so  little  good 
fortune  on  land,  the  l^ederals  determined  to  try  what 
could  be  done  on  water.  Immense  preparations  were 
now  made  for  marine  expeditions,  and  they  proved 
almost  uniformly  successful.  One,  under  Commo- 
dore Stringham  and  General  Butler,  on  the  29th  of 
Aagust,  took  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast;  and  a  second,  under  Dupont  and 
Sherman,  took  Port  Koyal,  South  Carolina,  Novem- 
ber 7th. 

AFFAIRS  IN  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  were  influenced  by  circumstances  to  side 
with  the  Federals.  Their  ^territory  was  among  the 
first  to  be  occupied  by  Federal  troops  from  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Confederate  Grovernment  deeming  it  impor- 
!?♦ 
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tant  to  hold  that  coantiy,  made  several  attempts  to 
gain  a  foothold  there.  After  some  unimportant 
skirmishesi  a  decisive  little  victory,  gained  by  Mc- 
Clellan  over  Gamett,  established  for  a  time  the 
Federal  authority  in  that  section. 

aOSXGBAKS  AND  FLOTH. 

3.  The  defeat  of  Gamett  by  McGlellan,  had  left 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals.  At  the  same  time,  the  southwest  part 
was  abandoned  by  General  Wise.  A  Federal  col- 
umn under  Colonel  Tyler,  now  invaded  that  section. 
General  Floyd,  who  had  been  Buchanan's  Secretary 
of  War,  was  sent  out  to  meet  him  with  a  small  force. 
He  encountered  him  at  Cross  Lanes,  and  badly  de- 
feated him.  To  avenge  this  disaster^  Eosecrans  now 
advanced  with  a  force  of  6000  men.  Intrencbments 
were  thrown  up,  and  Floj'd  with  2000  men,  calmly 
awaited  his  approach.  From  3  o'clock  till  dark, 
Rosecrans,  in  five  brave  assaults,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  dislodge  his  foe.  When  night  came,  Floyd  re- 
treated to  Meadow  BIufT,  and  escaped  the  clutches 
of  his  powerful  antagonist. 

To  contend  with  the  victorious  troops  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  appointed  to  tho 
command  in  Western  Virginia.  He  reinforced  the 
troops  of  Wise,  and,  forming  a  junction  with  Floyd, 
now  presented  a  defiant  front  to  Rosecrans.  But, 
that  wily  general  avoided  an  engagement,  and  re- 
treated westward. 

BATTLE  OF  LEESBX7BG*  (OCT.  21»  1861). 

4.  After  the  battle  of  Manassas,  tho  Federals  raised 
and  equipped  a  magnificent  army  of  150,000  men,  for 
I  lie  defence  of  Washington.  McClellan,  who  had 
gained  the  only  Federal  victory  thua  far,  was  placed 
at  its  head.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  difiieult  for 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  maintain  an  appearance 
of  strength.  The  troops  were  clamorous  for  fur- 
loughs. Holding  the  enemy  in  great  contempt,  thoy 
seemed  to  think  that  but  a  few  were  necessary  to 

^•Sce  Map,  p.  24& 
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oppose  the  progress  of  McClellan.  The  battle  of 
Leesburg  strengthened  this  opinion.  It  occurred, 
October  21st,  1861.  A  Federal  force  of  about  2000 
men,  under  the  comnciand  of  Col.  Baker,  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  encountered  the  Confederate  brigade 
of  Evans,  stationed  near  Leesburg. 

The  Confederates,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
went  out  of  their  intrench ments  to  meet  them. 
Charging  and  pushing  them  towards  the  river,  they 
drove  many  of  the  Federals  into  the  water;  killing 
and  capturing  almost  all.  The  victory  was  very 
decisive.  Only  a  few  escaped  by  swimming,  and 
Ihey  told  a  marvellous  story  concerning  the  numbers 
and  fierceness  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  engagement,  Col.  Baker  was  killed.  The 
Federals  also  lost  1300  killed  and  wounded,  and 
nearly  700  prisoners. 

This  battle  again  filled  the  minds  of  the  Southern 
troops  with  ideas  of  their  great  superiority,  and 
hence  there  was  a  great  lack  of  energy  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  future. 

THE  MASON  AND  SLIDBLL  A7FAIB  (1861). 

5.  The  praise  which  Confederate  valor  had  re- 
ceived in  the  English  and  French  journals,  and  the 
evident  sympathy  for  the  South  of  a  numerous  class 
in  those  countries,  warranted  the  Confederates  in 
believing  that  their  Government  would  soon  be  re- 
cognized. 

To  facilitate  this,  Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  John  Slideli,  of  Louisiana,  formerly  U.  S. 
Senators,  were  selected  as  ambassadors,  to  be  sent  to 
France  and  England. 

Having  run  the  blockade  from  a  Southern  port, 
they  look  passage  at  Havana  on  the  Treiity  a 
British  steamer,  for  Europe ;  for,  it  must  be  reinem* 
bered  tbat,  in  accordance  with  a  blockade  proclaimed, 
all  of  the  Southern  ports  were  closely  watched. 
When  only  two  days  out,  the  Trent  was  stopped  by 
Capt.  Wilkes,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slideli  seized, 
and  taken  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston.  The  news  of 
their  arrest  was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  Aboli- 
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tionists,  &nd  indeed  by  the  whole  Korth.  Capt. 
Wilkes  was  extolled  to  the  skies.  Congress  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  high  officials  strove  to  do  him 
honor.  Great  Britain,  however,  did  not  permit  this 
gross  insult  to  her  flag  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
prisoners  were  peremptorily  demanded.  "Deliver 
those  men  up,  or  fight,"  was  the  threatening  message. 
Mr.  Seward  made  a  great  many  apologies.  He 
dwelt  npon  the  importance  of  the  capture  and  upon 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  Government,  bat  finally 
wound  up  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  Capt* 
Wilkes,  and  giving  up  the  prisoners. 

KENTUCKY  TRIES  TO  BE  NSUTBAL. 

6.  As  we  have  seen,  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  de> 
termined  to  preserve  a  neutral  course.  While  this 
was  the  purpose  of  the  majority,  there  were  many 
who  left  the  State  and  joined  the  armies  in  the  field. 
In  a  short  time,  this  neutrality  was  violated  by  both 
parties. 

The  Federal  Government  commenced  by  arresting 
men  of  influence,  and  carrying  them  off  without 
form  of  trial  to  distant  dungeons. 

The  State  now  became  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 
violence.  The  Federals  invaded  it  from  the  iforth; 
the  Confederates  from  the  South. 

BATTLE  OF  BKLMONT*(NOV.  7,  ISWJ. 

7.  The  first  conflict  between. the  hostile  forces  oc- 
curred at  the  little  village  of  Belmont,  November  7, 
1861.  Gen.  Grant  commanded  the  Federals,  and 
Gen.  Polk,  the  Confederates.  If  the  previous  peace- 
ful course  of  either  General  could  have  influenced 
the  issue,  the  advantage  would  have  been  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  Grant  had  been  a  bold 
man  of  the  world,  while  Polk  had  been  a  Bishop  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  eminent  for  his  purity. 

The  force  of  the  Federals  was  vastly  superior, 
and  was  assisted  by  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports. The  battle  was  long  and  bloody.  After  re« 
peated  advances  and  repulses  on  either  side,  the 
Con/'edortt-toti  ui  last  gave  way.    Just  at  this  moment, 

"•See  >Iai».  "  ' 
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a  small  body  of  reinforcements  arrived.  Once  more 
rallying  for  a  final  and  desperate  effort,  the  exhausted 
Confederates  penetrated  the  Federal  lines,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  to  the  protection  of  their  gun- 
boats. 

JAGESON's  bath  EZPEDmON. 

8.  Though  winter  had  set  in,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  disposition  to  refrain  from  combat.  Large  armies 
could  no  longer  move  about,  but  innumerable  skir^ 
mishes  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Missouri  kept  up 
the  fires  of  animosity  between  the  opposing  sections. 
In  December,  Stonewall  Jackson  marched,  in  con- 
junction witli  Gen.  Loring,  against  the  Federals 
stationed  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
the  counties  of  Morgan  and  Berkeley,  in  Western  Vir* 
ginia.  The  expedition  is  principally  of  historical  im- 
portance, as  illustrating  the  indomitable  enterprise 
of  Jackson  and  his  men.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  ice,  and  both  horses  and  men  fell  and  maimed 
themselves.  But  Jackson  went  on  mid  snow  and 
sleet,  and  succeeded  finally  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  their  warm  quarters,  and  destroying  a  large 
portion  of  the  railroad. 

Queslioru  for  Examination^ 

1.  Wbj  was  the  seaboard  of  the  South  exposod  to  the  Federals? 

How  did  the  Daval  expeditions  of  the  Federals  generally 
succeed  ?    Which  military  posts  did  they  first  take,  and  when? 

2.  With  whom  did  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  take  sides  ?  Why  7 

By  troops  from  what  States  was  that  country  first  invaded  ? 
Who  gained  the  victory  which  put  that  territory  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federals  ? 

8.  Who  defeated  Col.  Tyler?  At  what  place?  Who  advanced 
DOW  upon  Floyd  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  attack  and  retreat 
of  Floyd?  What  Confederate  General  was  now  sent  to  West- 
ern Virginia?    Did  he  efftct  anything  in  that  quarter  7 

4.  How  large  an  army  did  the  Federals  raise  after  the  defeat  at 
Manassas?  Who  was  put  in  command  of  it?  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  Confederates  at  this  time?  What  battle  oc- 
curred, October  21  st?  Give  an  account  of  it.  What  was  the 
loss  on  eiiher  side?  What  effect  did  this  battle  have  in  in- 
creasing the  confidence  of  the  iSouthern  army  7 

6  Who  were  sent  to  France  and  England  as  ambassadors  of  the 
Confederacy  ?  Why  was  it  thought  probable  that  those  coun- 
tries would  soon  recognize  the  Confederacy?  Were  the  com- 
missioners captured?  By  whom?  Who  demanded  their  re- 
lease?   Were  ihcy  given  up? 
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t.  Was  KoDtaekj  neutral  7    Who  riolated  her  nentrality  T 
t.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Belmont.    What  was  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  opposing  forces  7    How  did  the  battle  ter- 
minate? 
f.  What  was  the  object  of  Jackson's  Bath  ezpedltion  ?    What  did 
it  accomplish  7 


SECTION  X. 

BATTLES  OF  MILL  SFRXNG  AND  FOBT  DONELSON '(1809. 

1.  On  the  19th  of  Jan.,  1862,  Gen.  Thomas  attacked 
Gen.  ZoUicoffer  at  Mill  Spring.  After  a  stubborn  de- 
fence! of  some  hours,  the  Confederates  fell  back  in 
disorder.  ZoUicoffer  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action.  He  was  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  Ten- 
nessee comraandei's,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  death 
seemed  to  demoralize  his  troops. 

About  the  same  time,  Gen.  Grant  ascended  the 
Tennessee  river  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  and  a  large 
land  force  operating  in  conjunction.  Fort  Henry 
fell  an  easy  prey  into  his  hands,  but  Fort  Donelson 
made  a  gallant  and  heroic  resistance. 

The  Confederates,  all  told,  numbered  14,000.  The 
Federals  numbered  more  than  50,000.  On  the  first 
day,  five  of  the  gunboats  were  crippled  or  sunk,  and 
the  land  troops  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  On  the 
second  day,  the  gunboats,  pushing  up  to  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  opened  a  simultaneous 
and  concentrated  fire ;  while  the  land  forces,  freshly 
reinforced,  assaulted  with  great  bravery  the  Confed« 
erate  lines  of  intrenchments. 

When  night  came,  amid  the  flashes  of  the  conclud- 
ing shots,  the  Confederate  flag  was  still  seen  bravely 
flying  above  the  torn  and  shattered  fort,  while  behind 
the  bloody  earthworks  still  glowered  the  grim  and 
undaunted  Confederates. 

But  many  a  noble  heart  had  purchased  with  his 
blood  the  dear-bought  victory.  During  the  night, 
fresh  reinforcements  reached  Grant.  The  Confeder- 
ate leaders,  feeling  that  resistance  was  useless,  de- 
termined to  surrender.  Pillow  and  Floyd  declared 
that  they  would  not  become  prisoners.      Turning 
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over  their  coTnmands  to  Buckner,  they,  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  cavalry,  cut  their  way  oat  during 
the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  the  fort,  with 
9000  prisoners,  was  surrendorei  (Feb.  15,  1862). 

BATTLES  OF  KLKHORN.  AND  ISLAND  NO  tt. 

2.  The  Missonrians  uniting  with  the  Arkansas 
troops,  were  once  more  making  head  against  the 
Federals.  At  Elkhorn,  March  8, 1862,  not  far  above 
the  Arkansas  border,  a  fierce  and  bloody  engage- 
ment occarred.  UcCulloch  was  killed  and  Price 
was  wounded,  but  their  blood  did  not  purchase  the 
victory.  The  Confederates  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  field. 

About  the  same  time,  a  fortress  called  Island  No. 
10,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  above  Memphis,  was 
captured.  The  advance  of  Grant  and  Buell  south- 
wards, compelled  Beauregard  to  abandon  this  for- 
tress and  march  against  the  invaders.  The  small 
force  lefl  there  was  unable  to  hold  it,  and  on  the 
15th  of  March  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

BEAUREGARD  FORMS  A  JUNCTION  WITH  JOHNSTON. 

3.  Grant's  success  in  Tennessee  encouraged  him 
to  advance  further  south.  His  ol'ject  was  to  get 
possession  of  Corinth,  which  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroads,  and  was  a  point  of  great  importance. 

To  defend  this,  all  the  available  Confederate  forces 
were  gathered  there,  under  the  command  of  Beaure- 
gard. 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  also,  with  his  army, 
was  on  the  march  to  that  point.  A  union  of  these 
two  forces  was  eflFected  before  the  arrival  of  Grant, 
who  now  in  his  turn  awaited  the  coming  of  Bueil, 
before  commencing  the  attack. 

Appnsed  of  this,  the  Confederate  leaders  deter- 
mined to  bring  on  a  battle  before  Grant's  reinforco- 
monts  reached  him. 

BATTLE  or  SHIL0H*(AFRIL.  1800. 

4.  At  the  dawn  of  day  (April  6th),  the  attack  was 
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<;oTnraencod.  The  Confederates,  moving  forward  with 
a  line  of  battle  extending  for  miles  tlirough  field  and 
Ibrest,  came  almost  unexpectedly  upon  the  Federals. 

Surprised,  but  not  panic-stricken,  the  latter  made 
a  brave  resistance.  For  eight  hours  the  conflict 
raged  with  unabated  fury,  the  Federals  slowly  re- 
tiring, but  disputing  every  inch  of  ground. 

At  last,  by  6  o'clock,  the  whole  line  was  pushed 
back  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  they  were  shelter- 
ed by  the  gunboats  from  the  pursuing  Confederates. 

Three  thousand  prisoners,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  stores  and  arms,  were  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 
The  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were  nearly 
equal ;  the  Confederates  having  about  35,000,  and  the 
Federals  about  45, 000. 

ALBERT  SIDNET  JOHNSTON* 

5.  The  victory  was  dearly  bought.  General  John- 
ston,  a  beloved  chief,  was  among  the  killed.  His 
courtesy  and  soldierly  bearing  had  won  the  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  and,  from  the  future  efforts  of 
his  reputed  genius,  much  was  expected. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  crisis  of  the  engagement, 
and  concealed  the  fact  until  assured  of  victory ;  so 
that  he  voluntarily  bled  to  death  for  his  country. 
The  troops  appreciated  the  sacrifice,  and  thus,  though 
he  fell  in  the  morning  of  his  fame,  he  won,  in  dying, 
more  glory  than  if  he  had  been  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred battles. 

PITTSBURG  LANDING. 

6.  The  Confederates  slept  in  the  Federal  encamp- 
ment that  night.  On  the  following  day,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Grant  would  surrender,  but  Buell  arrived 
during  the  night,  bringing  a  force  nearly  equal  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Beauregard.  At  early  dawn. 
Grant  attacked  the  Confederates,  and  now  for  six 
more  long  hours,  another  terrible  conflict  raged.  Till 
noon,  the  Confederates  bravely  maintained  the  un- 
equal combat,  and  then  slowly  retired ;  General 
Breckenridgo  and  his  Kentuckians  bringing  up  the 
rear. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring.    Who  wni  Zol- 

licoffer  ?  On  what  river  was  Fort  Do  nelson  ?  By  whom  tj  as  it 
attacked  ?  With  what  success  7  When  was  it  surrendtrid, 
and  by  what  Confederate  officer  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Elkhorn.     Tn  this  battle,  'A^hat 

distingnished  Confederate  was  killed  ?     How  did  it  terminate? 

About  this  time,  what  fortress  was  taken  by  the  Federals? 
8.  Against  what  point  did  Grant  now  advance?    Why  was  this 

an  important  point?    A  union  of  what  Confederate  forces  V/aa 

effected  before  the  arrival  of  Grant  ? 
4.  When  was  the  battle  of  Shi  joh  fought  ?    Which  party  attacked? 

With  what  success?    tiow  did  the  fight  terminate?    What 

was  the  loss  on  both  sides? 
0.  Who  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston?    Under  what  circumstances 

did  he  fall?     Why  is  he  beloved  by  the  Southern  people? 
6.  Did  the  Confederates  expect  Grant  to  attack  them  the  day  after 

the  battle  of  Shiloh?     Why  did  Grant  attack?     With  what 

success  7    What  troops  brought  up  the  rear  on  the  retreat? 


SECTION   XL 

BOAKOKE  ISLAND*(FEB.  8.  ISGQ. 

1.  On  the  8tb  of  February ,'1862,  a  large  land  and 
naval  force,  sailing  from  Washington,  attacked  the 
Confederates  on  Eoanoke  Island,  N.  C,  and  captured 
nearly  all,  to  the  amount  of  3000. 

This  disaster  was  attributed  to  the  mismatiage- 
ment  of  some  of  the  officers ;  but  it  was  really  due 
to  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the  Federals,  and  the 
impracticability  of  defending  the  place. 

Sailing  from  this  point,  the  fleet  dispersed  along 
the  coast,  destroying  many  vessels,  and  capturing  a 
considerable  amount  of  stores.  On  the  14th  of  the 
same  month,  Gen.  Burnside,  supported  by  the  for- 
midable gunboats,  after  a  spirited  engagement  of 
four  hours,  took  possession  of  Newbern,  N.  C. ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  April,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  Fort  Macon, 
were  taken. 

GUNBOATS, 

2.  It  will  thns  be  seen,  that  the  Federals  had  yet 
failed  in  all  their  expeditions  except  where  the  gun- 
boat was  used.     This  is  a  species  of  vessel  propelled 

*See  Map,  p.  288.  "^ 
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by  steam,  and  plated  with  iron.  From  its  impene- 
trable sides,  artillery  sent  deadly  missiles,  while- 
froDpL  behind  breastworks  of  metal,  sharpshooters 
could  deliver  steady  and  terrible  volleys.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  horrible  black  monster  moving 
stealthily  throagh  the  water.  The  sight  of  them 
on  the  interior  rivers,  where  the  troops  had  never 
yet  seen  the  enemy,  was  calculated  to  inspire  ter- 
ror; and  each  easy  victory  served  to  render  them 
still  more  formidable.  Fort  after  fort,  and  town 
after  town,  continued  to  surrender,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  soon  ride  unmolested  upon  every 
river  in  the  South.  Since  cannon  and  muskets  seemed 
unavailing,  river  obstructions  and  torpedoes  were  re- 
sorted to.  With  indefatigable  zeal,  however,  parties 
were  sent  out  in  advance  to  remove  these,  and  the 
monsters  again  resumed  their  progress. 

THB  •«VIB0IKIA"  (ICABGH  8.  IBBQ. 

3.  At  lasty  an  event  occurred  which  gave  new 
hope  to  the  Confederates.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1862,  a  black  mass,  resembling  a  floating  shed  with 
its  eaves  nearly  reaching  the  water,  steamed  down 
Norfolk  harbor.  The  Federal  fleet  was  lying  near,  un- 
conscious of  danger.  As  the  dark  object  approached, 
thei»  apprehensions  were  excited.  Without  the  for- 
mality of  a  shot,  on  came  the  uncouth  stranger  at 
full  speed.  Ramming  first  at  the  Cumberland,  a  for- 
midable wooden  ship-of-war,  it  thrust  a  concealed 
iron  beak  into  its  hull  below  the  water  line,  and 
withdrawing,  left  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters. 
The  Congress  bravely  came  to  the  rescue.  She  and 
the  Cumberland  furiously  pelted  the  mailed  mon- 
ster with  heavy  broadsides.  The  sea  filled  the  Cum- 
berland; she  staggered  and  went  down,  the  brave 
marines  standing  in  line  on  her  deck,  and  firing  a 
parting  salute  as  she  sank  from  view.  The  Con- 
gress was  the  next  prey.  Dashing  at  her,  the  Vir- 
ginia inflicted  speedy  destruction.  Looking  around 
for  new  antagonists,  she  found  that  all  had  fled. 
Darkness  now  approached,  and  she  returned  to 
Norfolk,  amid  the  plaudits  of  admiring  thousands. 
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On  thd  !fellowing  day,  it  was  thought  she  would  go 
to  Washington  and  destroy  the  city.  But  during 
the  night,  a  craft  of  a  similar  nature,  called  the 
Monitor,  arrived  from  New  York.  The  next  day 
witnessed  a  terrible  combat  between  these  mailed 
warriors;  but  night  came  and   closed  the  conflict, 

without  either  having  gained  any  advantage. 

if 

DAVIS  INAUGURATED. 

4.  On  the  22d  February  (1862),  Jefferson  Davis 
was  inaugurated  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Qutsiio-M  for  Examination, 

1«  Wh«n,  and  by  whom,  was  Roanoke  Island  taken?  After  taking 
ibis,  what  did  the  Federal  fleet  do  ? 

2.  What  was  a  gunboat  ?  Why  did  the  Southern  people  fear  them? 
How  was  their  progress  attempted  to  be  stopped  7  Were  they 
at  first  successful  ? 

8.  What  kind  of  a  vessel  was  the  Virginia  f  What  did  she  do  on 
the  8th  March,  1862  7  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  marines  on 
the  Cumberland  when  shesunk  ?  What  occurred  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  7 

4.  When  was  Davis  inaugurated  ? 


CHAPTEE   XXXIII 

SECOND  TEAB  OF  THE  WAR. 


SECTION  I. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  18d3. 

1.  The  second  j-ear  of  the  war  now  commenced. 
It  found  each  section  preparing  with  terrible  ear- 
nestness for  the  conflict.  The  8outh  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  resist  the  Northern  multitades.  Her 
Congress  passed  a  iaw  conscribing  all  men  under 
35  years  of  age.  To  fill  her  armies,  the  North  had 
a  bettor  and  more  successful  mode.  She  offered  im- 
mense  bounties  and  high  pay.  Induced  by  these, 
thousands  of  European  mercenaries  enlisted.  The 
South  had  nothing  but  her  gallant  children  to  put  in 
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the  field,  and  thus  she  was  condemned  to  stake  her 
most  precious  jewels  as^ainst  the  trash  of  Europe. 
With  an  army  of  500,000  effective  men,  the  North 
opened  the  campaign.  To  contend  with  this,  the 
South  had  but  little  over  250,000. 

THE  FALL  OF  NEW  OBLEAK8*(AFBIL  25  1962). 

2.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  deemed  almost 
impregnable.  The  river  was  commanded  by  for- 
midable forts.  An  immense  boom  forbade  entrance 
by  water,  and  in  its  rear  floated  12  Confederate  gun- 
boats, one  iron-clad,  and  a  ram  war-boat,  called  Ma- 
nassas.  Knowing  the  importance  of  this  city,  the 
Federal  Government  sent  an  immense  force  against  it. 
After  a  furious  bombardment  for  one  week,  no  im- 
pression was  made  upon  the  defences.  On  the  24th 
of  April,  however,  Commodore  Farragut  penetrated 
the  obstructions.  With  his  numerous  fleet  he  dis- 
persed or  captured  the  Confederate  vessels,  and  then 
appearing  at  the  levee,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  The  forts  were  now  speedily  evacuated ; 
and,  to  save  the  city  from  destruction,  it  was  abaa- 
doued  by  the  Confederates. 

ATROCIOUS  CONDUCT  OF  OEN.  BUTLER, 

3.  New  Orleans  experienced  an  unhappy  fate  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federals.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  of 
Mass.,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  city  was  given, 
used  his  power  to  push  the  iron  point  of  oppression 
into  the  very  souls  of  the  people. 

He  had  been  an  enthusiastic  Democrat,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sectional  struggle,  had  endorsed  the 
action  of  the  seceding  States.  At  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  the  war-feeling  at  the  North,  he  had  faced 
about  and  become  an  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  South. 
As  military  commandant  at  New  Orleans,  his  con- 
duct was  almost  without  a  parallel.  The  most  stud- 
ied modes  of  tyranny  and  torture  were  used  to  bow 
the  heads  and  break  the  hearts  of  the  defenceless 
citizens.  lie  and  his  ofiicers  unblushingly  plunder- 
ed the  city,  robbing  the  elegant  mansions  of  its 
princely  merchants,  and  shipping  their  stolen  wares 

~«See~Maprp~l96        ' 
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to  points  la  the  North.  Women  were  torn  from 
their  homes  and  cast  into  prison  for  laughing  at 
Federal  soldiers. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Munford,  was  hung 
for  pulling  down  the  U.  8.  flag  before  the  city  had 
surrendered. 

The  city  was  informed,  by  a  general  order,  that 
all  females  who,  in  any  way,  manifested  sympathy 
for  the  South,  would  be  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
Butler's  soldiers.  It  was  then  that  he  received  the 
name  of  '*  Beast,"  and  by  the  common  consent  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  that  name  has  become  historicul* 

McCLELLAN  SETS  OUT  FOR  RICHMOND.* 

4.  Eight  months  had  been  allowed  McClellan  to 
complete  his  preparations.  In  this  time,  he  had  col- 
lected and  equipped  an  army  of  nearly  200,000  men. 
With  this  he  was  going  to  take  Eichmond. 

His  plan  was  to  take  the  steamboat  at  Washing- 
ton for  Yorktown,  and  there  disembarking,  to  march 
by  land  up  the  peninsula;  with  his  gunboats  and 
vessels  of  supply  ascending  the  York  and  James  on 
his  right  and  left  flanks. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  army  of 
conquest  commenced  its  journey;  and  by  the  2d  of 
May,  the  vast  multitude,  supplied  with  every  ap- 
pliance of  modern  warfare,  were  moving  slowly 
upon  Yorktown.  It  was  a  place  memorable  for  the 
closing  action  of  the  Revolution,  and  many  suggested 
the  probability  of  its  presenting  a  similar  scene  of 
triumph. 

This  movement,  however,  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  Gen.  Jos.  Johnston.  Withdrawing  from 
Manassas  the  Confederate  forces,  he  proceeded  by 
forced  marches  to  Yorktown.  What  was  the  as- 
tonishment of  McClellan  upon  reaching  the  penin- 
sula, to  And  that  Johnston  was  there  before  him. 

THE  EBTREAT  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES. 

5.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Yorktown  was  evacuated, 
and  Johnston  determined  to  retire  to  the  defences  of 
Ilichmond.  _  _         _.. 

•aco  Alui,,  p.  248. 
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Longstreet  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and  in« 
flieted  many  heavy  blows  npon  the  enemy,  while 
sullenly  withdrawing.  At  Williamsburg  (May  5th), 
he  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and,  assuming  the  ag- 
gressive, drove  them  in  confusion  for  two  miles. 
Holding  the  battle-field  till  2  o'clock  that  night,  he 
then  retired  towards  the  main  body  of  the  Confed- 
erates.    The  Federals  did  not  follow  for  16  hours. 

After  halting  at  several  other  points  on  the  line 
of  retreat,  and  inflicting  similar  chastisement,  by  the 
22d  of  May,  Johnston  was  within  the  defences  of 
Hichmond. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Norfolk  had 
been  evacuated.  This  necessitated  the  destruction 
of  the  Virginia^  since  she  was  of  too  heavy  draft 
to  ascend  the  James.  This  cost  the  South  a  bitter 
pang.  It  seemed  as  if  all  hope  of  success  by  water 
had  been  taken  away. 

BICHMOND  IN  BANGBft. 

6.  McClellan  telegraphed  that  he  was  near  enough 
to  Eichmond  to  hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  and 
could  almost  see  the  dome  of  the  Confederate  capitoL 
The  Federal  authorities  were  now  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess ;  every  day  they  expected  to  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  The  Northern  papers  clamored  for  an 
immediate  advance. 

To  aid  McClellan,  30,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  were  about  to  march 
against  Johnston's  left  flank.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
the  Southern  people  did  not  fear  for  their  capital. 
The  Virginia  Legislature  declared  that  Eichmond 
must  not  be  abandoned,  though  her  walls  be  levelled 
by  hostile  cannon.  JL)eliverance  was  confidently 
looked  for,  but  it  came  from  a  direction  least  ezpectedL 


Ovations  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  South  at  the  commencement  of 
tbe  second  year  of  the  war?  What  preparation  did  she  make 
to  fill  her  armies?  In  what  way  did  the  North  fill  the  ranks 
of  her  army  ?  What  was  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the 
North  7    What,  that  of  the  South  ? 
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S.  What  were  the  Confederate  appliances  for  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans?  Was  the  first  attempt  of  the  Federals  successful  7 
How  was  it  finally  possessed  by  them? 

S.  Who  was  the  JH'ederal  commander  in  the  citj  of  New  Orkans? 
How  did  he  oppress  its  defenceless  citizens? 

4.  What  was  McClellan's  force,  and  plan  for  taking  Richmond  T 

What  was  the  position  of  the  Gontederates  at  the  time  he  com- 
menced his  morement? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  McClellan  landed  at 

Yorktown  ?    Give  some  account  of  the  falling  back  to  the  de- 
fences of  Richmond. 

6.  Were  the  Federals  confident  of  taking  the  fiiXj  7    Did  the  Con- 

federates despair  at  their  approach  to  their  capital?    What 
was  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  at  thai  time? 


SECTION  II. 


8TONBWAIX  JAGESOK  IS  THE  SHENANDOAH  TALLBY  OF  TIB- 

6LMIA*(18e2). 

h  About  this  time  (May,  1862),  Jackson  commen- 
ced that  series  of  brilliant  movements  in  the  Yalley, 
which  confounded  all  the  designs  of  the  Federals. 
With  an  army  of  9000  men,  he  was  keeping  at  bay  the 
several  armies  of  Banks,  Fremont,  Milroy,  and  Blen- 
ker,  numbering  in  all,  40,000.  While  Banks  was  at 
Harrisonburg,  Jackson  marched  with  a  portion  of 
his  command  against  Milroy  and  Blenker,  at  Frank- 
lin, in  Western  Virginia.  Striking  a  heavy  blow  and 
diiving  them  before  him,  he  suddenly  wheeled  about, 
and  by  a  circuitous  march  went  around  Banks,  and 
attacked  him  in  flank  and  rear.  This  great  political 
General  made  scarcely  any  resistance.  All  of  his 
wagon-trains,  containing  immense  stores,  with  3000 
prisoners,  were  captured.  Bumor  could  scarcely  out- 
run Jackson.  He  and  his  men  seemed  to  fly,  so 
rapid  were  their  marches.  With  merciless  tenacity, 
he  chased  the  fleet-footed  fugitives  of  Banks,  until, 
standing  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  he 
saw  them  fleeing  northward  through  the  hills  of 
Maryland. 

THE  FUBSUIT  OF  JACKSON. 

2.  His  wonderful  victories  amazed  and  terrified 
the  authorities  at  Washington.      The  fear  of  him 

^«e  Hap.  p.  S48. 
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miide  them  forget  Richmond.  McDowell  is  re-called, 
nnd  Shields  sent  with  12,000  men  to  unite  with  Fre- 
mont, and  join  in  the  pursuit  oC  Jiiokaon.  But  the 
bcro  retreats  with  the  anme  marvellous  rapidity  that 
he  advances.  Enticing  his  adversaries  tar  up  into 
the  Vailey,  ha  still  manages  to  keep  them  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Shenandoah.  At  latit,  halting  at 
Cross  Keys,  he  turns  upon  the  astonished  Fremont, 
and,  after  a  battle  of  three  hours,  drives  him  back 
towards  Harrisonburg  (June  8tb).  On  tho  following 
day,  be  crosses  the  Shenaodoah  at  Port  Republic, 
and  engages  Shields.  After  a  short  but  bloody  com- 
bat, be  sends  him,  torn  and  bleeding,  back  towai-ds 
Washington. 

BATTLE  OF  BEVKK  PINES'  (MAY  81.  Mffl). 

3.  In  the  meantime,  a  part  of  MuClellan's  force  had 
CfMsed  tho  Ctaickahominy.     At  Seven  Fines  it  was 


liercely  attacked  by  Johnston  and  diivon  b-kck  with 
gioat  slaughter  The  battle  lasted  two  da>8  So 
near  was  the  scene  of  conflict  to  Richmond,  that  the 
i-oar  of  the  artillery  resounded  throusjh  its  streets, 
and  the  smoke  of  battle  was  seen  from  the  tops  of 
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tlio  Louses.  On  the  second  day,  Johnston  was 
wounded,  >and  Robert  E.  Leo  appointed  to  auoceed 
him, 

ROBERT  S.  LEB. 

4.  Robert  E.  Leo  was  born  in  Virginia,  B,nd  was  a 
eon  of  "  Light-Horse  "  Harry  Lee.  From  boyhood, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  doing  surpassingly 
well  whatever  he  had  to  do.  He  was  a  student 
without  fault,  and  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army  above 
reproach.  He  joined  the  South,  bringing  great  rep- 
utation for  skill  and  courage,  though,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  he  did  little  to  show  the  greatness 
of  his  capacity.  Yet  he  was  so  highly  thought  of 
by  the  first  men  of  the  country^  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Johnston,  The  future  verified 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friends.  His  great  deeds  won 
for  him  a  world-wide  fame,  and  enthroned  him  in  the 
hearts  of  tho  Southern  people. 


THE  FIRST  THREE  DAYs'  MOttTINO. 

5.  Upon  assuming  command,  Lee  concentrated  all 
his  -available  force  at  Richmond,  and  prepared  to 
make  a  general  attack.  To  deceive  McClellanj  a 
division  was  sent  off  in  the  direction  of  Jackson, 
while  the  latter  was  ordered  to  come  at  once,  with 
his  victorious  troops,  to  Richmond,  and  attack  McClel- 
lan's  right  flank.  At  the  same  time,  Gen,  Stuart,  at 
the  hetid  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  made  the  circuit 
of  McClellan's  army,  and  obtained  accurate  informa- 
tion coueerniug  its  position.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
Lee  commenced  the  attack  at  Oak  Grove, 

This,  however,  was  a  mare  preliminary  attack.  On 
the  evening  of  the  following  day,  Longstreet  and  Hill 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  vigorously  assailed 
the  foe.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  with  fear- 
ful loss,  and  the  contest  did  not  cease  till  9  o'clock 
at  night.  The  next  morning  saw  the  attempt  re- 
newed. The  enemy  at  Gaines*  Mills  held  a  strong 
position.  In  addition  to  the  natural  defences,  there 
19 
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were  long  lk*es  of  foilificntionSy  witb  fallen  trues  in 
front.  Hill  and  Longstreet  did  not  besitate.  Tlieir 
gallant  men,  witb  steady  line,  i-eceived  tbe  murder- 
ous fire,  and  swept  on  witb  shouts  through  the  fallen 
timber,  towarda  the  summit  of  the  hilL  When  they 
Lad  taken  the  first  line,  and  were  exulting,  what  wa» 
their  astonishment  to  behold  another  still  beyond. 
Once  more  they  advanced  through  the  leaden  storm, 
and  many  a  noble  spirit  bit  the  dust.  The  second 
was  taken,  and  still  there  was  another.  It  was  here 
that  Jackson  was  expected  on  the  enemy's  flank. 
The  troops  knew  it,  and  they  had  listened  in  vain 
for  hisguns.  As  from  the  second  line  they  advanced, 
the  cry  went  up,  "  Where  is  Jackson?  ""  Just  then, 
as  if  in  answer,  the  roar  of  artillery  on  the  enemj^'s 
right  was  borne  on  the  wind.  It  was  Jackson,  who, 
though  late,  was  still  in  time.  Bravely  did  the  Fed- 
erals battle  J  but  pressed  in  front  and  flank,  they 
finally  gave  way  in  confusion ;  some  crying  in  their 
terror,  "  Jackson  is  coming  I  *' 

Queation$  for  JShcamincftion, 

t.  Wbst  occiirred  in  the  Shenandoah  Yallej  about  this  time  ? 
Whom  did  Jackson  attack  at  Franklin  f  With  what  re- 
sult V  Upon  whom  did  be  then  turn  ?  What  loee  did  his 
f<H5  suffer  ? 

2.  What  armies  were  sent  to  oppose  Jackson,  and  what  was 
their  fate  ? 

S.  What  occurred  at  "Seven  Pines"?  How  near  to  Rich- 
mond ?    Who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Johnston  ? 

4.  Wlio  was  the  fatber  of  Lee  f    What  had  been  Lee*8  pre- 

vious life  ?  What  had  he  done  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war? 

5.  How  did  Lee  deceive   McClellan?    Wliat   was  Jackson 

ordered  to  do?  At  what  point,  and  wlien^did  Lee  first 
attack  McOleilan  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  first,  day's 
fight?  Who  commenced  the  attack  in  the  morning? 
Was  it  successful?  Give  an  aecoont  of  the  arrival  of 
Jackson,  and  the  result. 


SECTION  HI, 

THE  RB?rREAT. 

1.  The  defeat  at   Gaines'  Mills  determined   Mc« 
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Clellan  to  retire,  as  best  he  could,  to  the  banks  of 
the  James,  and  seek  the  protection  of  his  gunboats. 
The  Confederates  pressed  with  vigor  the  retreating 
foe,  inflicting  heavy  blows  at  Savage  Station  (June 
29),  and  at  White  Oak  Swamp  (30th  June).  By. 
day  the  Federals  fought,  and  at  night  fell  back. 
Their  stores  were  burned  or  abandoned,  and  the  for- 
ests of  the  peninsula  were  filled  with  plunder  of  every 
description.  Swarms  of  fugitives  straggled  through 
the  woods,  surrendering  to  the  first  Confederate 
they  met.  Though  broken  and  demoralized,  still, 
by  the  skilful  management  of  McGlellan,  a  large 
body  succeeded  in  reaching  the  James  river,  where 
they  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of  their  gun- 
boats. 

MALVEBN  HILL  (JULY  1,  16IQ). 

2.  Before  finally  retiring  to  Harrison's  Landing 
on  the  James,  McClellan  made  a  last  and  determined 
stand  at  Malvern  Hill.  The  position,  though  almost 
impregnable,  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  Confed- 
erates. Flushed  with  the  victories  of  six  successive 
battles,  they  met  the  tempest  with  the  most  heroic 
courage.  Line  aft«r  line  was  mowed  down,  and  still 
another  line  took  its  place.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Night 
closed  the  murderous  scene,  and  McClellan  still  held 
his  ground.  During  the  night,  however,  he  finally 
retired,  and  sought  shelter  under  cover  of  the  gun- 
boats. In  these  terrible  seven  days,  McClellan  lost 
immense  stores,  a  large  amount  of  small  arms  and 
cannon ;  and  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  at  least 
35,000  men.  The  Confederates  had  few  missing,  but 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  fully  20,000  men. 

GBNBRAL  POPE. 

3.  The  fragments  of  the  armies  of  Banks,  Shields, 
Fremont,  and  McDowell,  were  consolidated  and  put 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  by  the  name  of 
John  Pope. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  office,  he  issued  a  general 
order  that  all  citizens  of  Southern  proclivities  should 
be  arrested  and  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
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giance,  or  Buffer  the  penalty  of  banishment.  If  they 
ventured  to  return,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  spies 
and  shot. 

In  justification  of  this  severe  measure,  it  was 
alleged  that  these  Southern  sympathizers  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  the  Confederates,  intelligence  of 
the  Federal  movements.  He  also  forbade  the  guard- 
ing of  "rebel  property,"  and,  to  some  extent,  en- 
couraged  his  troops  to  commit  outrages  upon  the 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  McClellan  had  issued 
an  order  to  his  troops,  telling  them  that  the  war  was 
not  one  of  rapine  or  revenge  but  for  the  support  of 
tJie  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

JACKSON  AND  SLAUGHTER  MOUNTAIM  (AUG.    S,  1862). 

4.  After  the  fighting  around  Kichmond,  Lee  gave 
his  battle-scarred  veterans  a  short  breathing  spell, 
while  McClellan  lay  with  his  shattered  columns  under 
shelter  of  the  gunboats  on  the  James.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  Jackson  was  once  more  on  the 
march.  The  troops  said,  "Jackson's  out  of  rations 
and  is  going  to  took  for  the  commissary."  This 
commissary  was  understood  to  be  General  Banks.  He 
found  him  strongly  posted  at  Slaughter  Mountain, 
Va.,  with  a  force  of  15,000  men,  Jackson,  with  8,000 
(August  9),  advanced  to  dislodge  his  old  adversary. 
This  time  he  made  a  stubborn  resistance.  In  an  un- 
dulating plain  at  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the 
wave  of  battle  surged  to  and  fro.  At  last  the  Fed- 
erals gave  away.  Their  retreat,  however,  was  not 
disorderly.  After  a  pursuit  of  two  miles,  night  com- 
ing on,  Jackson  halted  and  went  into  camp.  The 
Confederates  lost  600  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Among  these  was  the  brave  General  Winder.  The 
Federals  lost  2000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 

FIRST  ADVANCK  UPON  WASHINGTON. 

5.  Flushed  with  victories,  Lee's  army  was  now 
ready  to  storm  the  intrenchments  of  the  Federal 
capital.  Despite  repeated  defeats  and  disasters, 
the  Federal  authorities  had  managed  to  gather  an- 
other large  force.     Of  this,  Pope  had  been  appointed 

*See  Map,  p.  248  ' 
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commander.  His  bragging  had  encouraged  the  Ko- 
pablicans,  and  they  soon  expected  to  see  him  march- 
ing into  Eichmond.  Lee  met  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rappahannock.  Diverting  his  attention  for  sev- 
eral days  in  front,  he  sent  Jacicson  around  to  attack 
his  rear.  In  three  days,  traversing  a  distance  of  75 
miles,  Stonewall  struck  Pope's  line  of  communica* 
tion. 

SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS  (AUG.  80.  1802). 

6.  Jackson's  troops  were  nearly  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.  But,  at  Bristoe  Station,  in 
Pope's  rear,  was  captured  the  greatest  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  they  went  into  camp  and  rested.  In 
the  meantime,  Pope,  discovering  Jackson,  wheeled 
the  greater  portion  of  his  command,  and  made  a 
furious  attack.  Sending  word  to  Washington  that 
he  should  **  bag  Jackson  this  time,"  he  attempted  to 
surround  and  cut  him  off. 

All  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming numbers.  Jackson  calmly  stood  at  bay, 
and  defied  him,  driving  back  with  terrible  slaughter 
his  heavy  masses.  At  last  Longstreet  arrived,  and 
found  the  Confederates  tired  and  bleeding.  .Now, 
the  two  forces  united,  oppose  the  Federals.  On 
the  classic  field  of  Manassas,  the  Confederates  oc- 
cupy, 30th  of  August,  18G2,  the  position  which  the 
Federals  occupied  July  21,  186 1. 

It  was  a  contest  between  veterans  now,  and  hard 
was  the  struggle  for  victory.  The  Federals  en- 
deavored to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  first  Ma- 
nassas; the  Confederates  to  inflict  a  more  terrible 
punishment.  The  main  body  of  Lee's  army  have 
reached  the  ground.  Pope  advances  and  falls  into  a 
trap.  In  pursuing  Jackson,  his  flank  is  exposed  to 
Lee's  artillery. 

While  in  confusion  from  this  fire,  the  Confederate 
line  advances.  After  a  long  and  determined  re- 
sistance, the  whole  Federal  line  gives  way,  and, 
breaking  into  pieces,  finally  rushes  in  one  confused 
mass  back  towards  Washington. 

Pope  never  stopped  until  he  had  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac, and  found  himself  safe  within  the  intrench* 
ments  of  Washington. 
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The  Federal  loss  was  Dot  less  than  30,000,  among 
whom  were  several  General  officers.  The  Confed- 
erates ^ost  fully  10,000  killed  and  wounded. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

I  Wher  did  McClellan  determine  to  retreat?  Give  an  accnant  of 
his  retreat.     Where  did  be  fitiallj  seek  refuge? 

2.  At  TTftiat  point  did  he  mai^e  bis  bist  stand  ?  What  was  the  re- 
sail  of  the  conflict  there?  What  was  the  Federal  loss  diirin<; 
tbt'se  seven  da^vB'  coutinuoas  fighting  ?  What,  that  of  the  Goo* 
federates  ? 

8  Of  what  did  Oen.  Pope's  army  consist?  What  orders  did  he 
iinme  upon  taking  command  of  the  armj  ?  How  did  thejr  con- 
trast with  those  of  McUiellan  ? 

4  fiirw  long  did  Lee's  army  rest  after  the  defeat  of  McClellan  ? 
What  was  Jackson's  next  movement?  Give  an  account  of  the 
Imttle  of  Cedar  Monntain.  What  distinguished  Confederate 
vfficer  was  killed  there  ? 

6.  IThat  was  the  condition  of  the  Confederate  army  at  this  time? 
tV^ho  ommanded  the  Federal  army,  and  where  did  they  next 
^eet  each  oiher  ?  What  strategy  did  Lee  resort  to,  and  what 
fiSLS  its  result? 

6.  ^'as  Pope  successful  in  his  effort  to  crush  Jackson  ?  At  what 
noint  did  Lee  join  his  forces  with  Jackson's?  What  was  the 
iesult  of  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

LBE  CROSSES  TUB  POTOMAC. 

1  After  resting  his  forces  a  few  days,  and  burying 
his  lead,  Lee  crossed  the.  Potomac  near  Leesburg, 
and  threatened  Washington  in  the  rear.  The  Fed- 
eral authorities  were  constrained  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  reinstate  McClellan.  Making  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  that  able  General  collected  from  the 
militia  and  local  troops  of  the  Nortb«  another  large 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  men.  At  the 
same  timo,  the  numerous  victories  and  hard  marches 
of  Lee  had  greatly  diminished  his  numbers.  As  after 
the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  the  Southerners  were 
anxious  to  return  home  and  see  their  friends. 

The  necos-iity,  too,  of  independent  foraging  forced, 
in  the  long  marches,  upon  the  soldiers,  had  generated 
a  habit  of  straggling  that  destroyed  the  efficiency  of 
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kis  troops.  When  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  he  took 
with  him  not  more  than  28,000  men.  The  number 
of  stragglers  left  behind  in  Virginia  had  swelled  to 

16,000. 

GAPTCBE  or  HABF&B'S  FEBBT«(SEPT.  14.  1882). 

2.  Harper*s  Ferry,  which  was  garrisoned  by  12,0M 
men,  had  not  been  evacuated,  as,  perhaps,  Lee  had 
ezpeoted.  It  was  imprudent  to  advance  further 
without  first  getting  rid  of  this  force  in  his  rear. 
So,  Jackson  was  sent  back  to  take  this  stronghold. 
On  the  i4th  of  September,  after  a  siege  of  three 
days,  it  surrendered.  Thus,  at  one  blow  did  the 
Federals  lose  12,000  troops,  12,000  stand  of  arms, 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  more  than  200  wagons, 
besides  immense  ordnance  and  commissary  stores. 
While  Jackson  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking, 
McGlellan  was  feeling  for  Lee.  The  fears  of  Air. 
Lincoln  had  kept  the  Federal  army  near  Washing- 
ton ;  at  last,  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Harper's  Ferry 
showed  him  where  Jackson  was,  and  he  permitted 
McGlellan  to  advance  against  Lee. 

BATTLE  or  SBABPSBCna.  OS  AlTriBTAM  (SEPT.  17, 1S62|. 

3.  The  Federals,  having  ventured  into  Frederick 
City  upon  its  abandonment  by  the  Confederates, 
found  there  a  copy  of  Lee*s  order  to  his  corps  com- 
manders, concerning  his  future  inovemonts.  Satis- 
fied of  the  genuineness  of  the  copy,  McOlclian  made 
his  arrangements  accordingly.  Another  pit<;bed 
battle  between  the  two  giants  now  occurred  near 
the  village  of  Sbarpsburg,  Maryland,  17th  of  Septem- 
ber. Jackson  had  to  parole  his  prisoners  at  the 
Ferry,  and  hasten  forward  rapidly  in  order  to  parti- 
cipate. He  arrived  in  time,  and  took  command  of 
the  Confederate  left.  The  Confederates  numbered 
about  32,000 ;  the  Federals  fully  80,000.  The  battle 
lasted  all  day  with  varying  fortune.  . 

When  night  came,  both  parties  were  exhausted ; 
but  McClellan  disappeared  from  the  front,  leaving 
his  dead  unbuHed.  On  the  following  day,  Leo  not 
pursuing  as  he  had  expected,  McClellan  returned  in 

*See  Map,  p.  248  ~~~ 
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the  evening;  Daring  that  nigbt  Lee  fell  back,  and 
erossed  the  Potomac.  His  provisions  and  ordnance 
stores  were  exhausted,  and  he  eoald  not  risk  another 
general  engagement.  The  Federals  lost  in  this  battld 
12,000 ;  the  Confederates,  8000. 

On  the  20ch,  McClcllan  followed  Lee  across  the 
Potomae.  As  soon  as  i>ne  division  had  crossed,  the 
Confederates,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  fell  upon  it  and  nearly 
eut  it  to  pieces.     This  ended  the  pursuit. 

The  recall  of  McClellan  had  unquestionably  saved 
Washington,  but  the  successes  of  Lee  were  regarded 
as  sufficient  cause  for  his  removal.  He  was  conse* 
quently  superseded  by  Gen.  Bumside. 

WAR  DC  KENTnCKT*(18(B|>. 

4.  When  Lee  advanced  upon  Manassas,  there  was 
also  made  in  the  West,  a  forward  movement  by  Geo. 
Kirby  Smith. 

His  object  was  to  penetrate  Kentucky,  and  by 
threatening  Cincinnati,  to  compel  Grant  and  Buell 
to  return  northward ;  this  he  accomplished.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  he  reached  the  town  of  Eichmond, 
and,  attacking  the  Federal  force  there^  under  Gen. 
Wilson,  succeeded  in  beating  it  badly. 

Thence  moving  northward,  he  reached  Lexington, 
by  the  4th  of  September,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  its  inhabitants.  Advancing  a  little  further  north- 
ward, he  halted  and  waited  for  Bragg,  who  had 
entered  the  State  at  the  same  time  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  Bras^g,  after  a  short  combat,  captured  at 
Munfordsville,  5000  prisoners. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  he  attacked  the  main  body 
of  the  Federal  army  at  Perryville,  and  took  15  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  During, 
the  nTght,  the  Federals  were  reinforced,  and  he  had 
to  withdraw.  Buell,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Mississippi  to  oppose  Bragg,  now  approached  him 
with  an  immense  army.  Bragg  withdrew  without 
fighting,  trying  only  to  secure  the  immense  stores 
which  he  had  captured. 

*See  Map,  p.  420.  ~ 
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BATTLE  OF  COBINTH  (OCT.  9,  1662). 

6.  About  the  same  time  (October  3d),  the  Con- 
federates made  an  effort  to  expel  the  Federals  from 
their  works  at  Corinth. 

Eosecrans,  who  commanded,  was  here  entrenched 
with  45,000  men.  Van  Dorn  and  Price  conducted 
the  attack.  For  two  days  the  Confederates  bravely 
as3aultcd  his  works.  The  first  line  was  taken  at  the 
cost  of  much  blood.  There  were  others  still  beyond, 
more  and  more  formidable.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  the  Confederates  withdrew,  having 
failed  in  their  undertaking. 

GUERILLAS  IN  MISSOUBI. 

6.  The  absence  of  Price  and  his  army,  left  Missouri 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  guerillas.  They  scoured 
the  country  in  every  direction,  killing  and  burning 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  citizens,  driven 
to  the  forests  and  mountains,  resorted  to  a  guerilla 
system  of  defence.  Every  day  witnessed  some  fear- 
ful atrocity,  and  Missouri  became,  indeed,  a  land  of 
desolation  and  death. 


Questiona  for  JSxaminaHotu 

1.  Where  did  Lee  cross  the  Potomac?    With  what  design  T    What 

Federal  General  was  reinstated?  Whj?  How  large  was  his 
army  7  What  had  diminished  the  strength  of  Lee  7  How  manj 
men  crossed  the  Potomac  with  him? 

2.  What  place  was  now  taken?    Bj  whom?    What  was  the  yalue 

of  the  capture?  When  did  the  surrender  occur?  What  had 
kept  McClellan  near  Washington  7  Did  he  now  advance  against 
Lee?     Why? 

3.  How  did  McClellan  find  out  what  Lee*s  plans  were?    What  bat* 

tie  now  ensued?  When  did  it  occur?  What  was  the  rela- 
tive strenf^th  of  the  contending  forces  ?  Did  Jackson  partici- 
pate ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  What  was  the  loss 
on  both  sides?  Did  McClellan  attempt  to  follow  ?  What  ar- 
rested his  advance?    By  whom  was  McClellan  succeeded  ? 

4.  About  this  time,  what  movement  was  made  in  the  West?    What 

was  its  object?  What  occurred  at  Richmond,  Ey.?  What 
other  Confederate  General  entered  Kentucky  about  this  time? 
What  did  Bragg  do  at  Munfordsville?  Give  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Perryville.  Why  did  Bragg  now  leave  the  State? 
B.  When  did  the  batile  of  Corinth  occur?  Between  what  Generals? 
Give  tiu  aecouut  of  it. 

ID* 
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C  To  the  mercj  of  whom  did  the  aheenoe  of  Priee  leare  Missonri  7 
What  did  they  do?  How  did  the  citizens  defend  ihemselves? 
What  vai  the  character  of  the  oooflict  which  now  ensued  7 


SECTION  V, 

BMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATIGV. 

!•  The  numerons  and  unexpected  disasters  which 
had  befallen  the  Federal  cause,  drove  the  Bepubli- 
eana  to  despair.  In  addition  to  military  defeats, 
there  was  a  probability  of  European  interference. 
The  signal  victories  ot*  the  South  had  convinced  the 
leading  Powers  of  Europe,  that  the  Confederacy  was 
entitled  to  a  recognition.  Steps  were  taken  by 
France  to  have  this  done.  There  was,  however,  one 
insurmountable  obstacle.  The  people  of  Christendom 
hated  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  until  it  was 
abolished,  they  were  disinclined  to  recognise  the  inde- 
|endence  of  the  South. 

The  Confederate  Government  appreciated  the 
political  importance  of  such  a  step,  but  were  unwill- 
ing to  sacritice  their  notions  of  propriety  and  right 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  countenance,  and  pei^ 
haps  the  aid,  of  European  Powers. 

itr.  Seward,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  saw 
where  the  advantage  lay.  Accordingly,  by  his  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1862, 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  all  slaves  of 
States  in  rebellion  after  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
should  be  free. 

BDRNSIPa  SnS  OUT  lOB  RICHMOinW 

2.  We  must  now  return  to  Lee.  After  remaining 
undisturbed  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomao 
for  nearly  a  month,  he  fell  back,  and  made  the  river 
Bappahannock  his  line  of  defence. 

Burnside,  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  had  projected  a  new  scheme  for  taking 
Bichmond.  Since  the  Manassas  and  Peninsula  route 
had  proved  impracticable,  he  determined  to  try  the 
Fredericksburg  road.    To  cover  this  movement^  he 
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made  a  feint  of  crossing  higher  up,  while  the  main 
body  was  marching  towards  Fredericksburg.  Lee 
was  not  deceived,  but  permitted  him  to  cross  unmo- 
lested. The  whole  of  the  12th  of  December  was  oc* 
cupied  in  this  grand  movement;  and,  at  night,  the 
telegrapli  informed  the  North  that  Lee's  line  of  de- 
fence had  been  penetrated  without  this  loss  of  a  man. 

THS  BATTLE  OF  FBEDEBICESBUBa*(DEC.  IS,  1862). 

3.  On  the  following  morning,  the  Federals  advan- 
ced in  battle  array  against  Lee.  The  Confederates, 
occupying  the  hills  and  a  portion  of  the  valley, 
silently  awaited  them.  It  was  a  ffrand  but  fearful 
sight.  Columns  double  and  triple  oravely  assaulted 
the  heights,  and  were  ci:ushed  to  pieces  in  the  iron 
storm  that  met  them.  Now,  heavy  masses  advance 
down  the  valley  between  the  hills,  and  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  Again  they  try  in  vain  to  climb  the 
heights  slippery  with  gore.  Eepulsed  on  every  side, 
torn,  mangled  and  bleeding,  they  retire  in  despair, 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  hero  Burnside  is  sit- 
ting upon  a  commanding  eminence  two  miles  in  the 
rear  and  across  the  river,  calmly  viewing  the  whole 
scene  with  his  telescope.  For  two  days  the  defeated 
army  lay  quiet,  in  and  around  Fredericksburg,  as  if 
inviting  destruction,  but  Lee  did  not  attack.  On 
the  night  of  the  second  day,  the  Federals  withdrew, 
after  sacking  and  plundering  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
burg. In  a  short  time  Burnside  was  likewise  remo- 
ved, and  General  Hooker  succeeded  to  the  command. 

OONVEDBRATB   FINANCES. 

4.  While  the  Confederates  were  thus  winning 
glorious  victories  over  their  multitudinous  foes,  and 
establishing  a  world-wide  fame  for  heroic  valor,  the 
strength  of  their  cause  was  receiving  secret  stabs 
from  the  mismanagement  of  their  finances. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  had  wisely  made 
their  promises-to-pay,  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  all  debts.  This,  the  Confederate  authorities  re- 
fused to  do,  consulting  rather  their  notions  of  con- 
stitutional propriety  than  their  necessities. 

"  •SCO  Map,  p.  848.  '  ' 
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The  Federals,  too,  had  the  world  to  trade  with. 
Their  ports  were  all  open  and  their  ships  numerous. 
Cotton,  which  was  all  the  South  had  to  sell  for  gold, 
was  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Confederate  money  steadily  de- 
preciated, while  Federal  currency  preserved  com- 
paratively a  permanent  value.  Everything  in  the 
South  began  to  bring  unheard-of  prices.  Flour  sold 
at  $40  a  barrel,  horses  at  from  $500  to  $1500,  and 
everything  else  in  proportion.  To  obtain  supplies 
for  the  army,  immense  sums  of  money  had  to  be 
paid,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with  Confederate 
paper. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MnRFBEESBOBO'*(DEC.  SJ,  1869. 

5.  While  Lee  was  resting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eappabannock,  Bragg  was  encamped  at  Murfrees- 
boro',  awaiting  the  course  of  events.  Rosecrans,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Federal  Generals, 
determined  to  disturb  the  repose  of  Bragg.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  26th  of  December,  the  latter  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  "  Rosie,"  as  his  troops  called  him, 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  picket  line. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  after  several  days* 
skirmishing  between  bodies  of  cavalry,  Bragg  at- 
tacked Rosecrans,  and  drove  him  from  his  position. 
In  this  engagement,  Bragg  captured  5000  prisoners 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 

With  this  victory  Bragg  seemed  satisfled  for  a 
while,  and  did  not,  for  two  days,  again  molest  Rose- 
crans, who,  a  short  distance  from  him,  was  busily 
fortifying.  On  the  3d  of  January,  Bragg  again 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  attacking  the  Federal 
General,  found  him  so  strongly  posted  that  he  was 
unable  to  dislodge  him.  The  struggle  was  a  long 
and  desperate  one,  in  which  the  Confederates  suffered 
by  far  the  greater  loss.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Bragg  fell  back  to  Tullahoma,  twenty-two  miles 
from  Murfreesboro*. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  VICKSBUBO  (MARCH  lA,  1862). 

6.  The  fall  of  New  Orleans  and  Island  No.  10,  en- 
couraged the  Federals  to  hope  that  the  Mississippi 

*See  Map   p.  420. 
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would  soon  bo  cleared  of  Confederate  enemies,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made.  Formidable  fleets  of  gunboats  attempted  to 
dismantle  the  fortifications  at  Yicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  both  situated  on  the  Mississippi. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  take  Yicks- 
burpf,  it  was  determined  if  possible  to  get  possession 
of  Port  Hudson. 

On  the  Idih  of  March,  1863,  a  desperate  attack 
was  made  upon  this  stronghold  of  the  Confederates. 
Admiral  Farragut,  with  a  formidable  fleet  of  gun- 
boats, assailed  it,  and  was  driven  off,  badly  crippled. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Why  did  the  Republicans  now  begin  to  despair?     What  did 

ihey  feftr  in  regard  to  Europe?  Why  would  not  Europe  recog- 
nize the  South?  Did  the  South  agree  to  remove  this  obstacle 
to  recognition?  Why  not?  What  policy  did  Mr.  Lincoln 
adopt?  When  did  he  issue  bis  Emancipation  Proclamation ? 
What  did  that  document  declare  ? 

2.  What  stream  did  Lee  now  make  his  line  of  defence?    What  was 

Burnside's  new  plan  for  taking  Bicbmond?  Uow  was  it  car- 
ried out?     Did  Lee  let  him  cross  the  liappah:innock? 

3.  What  battle  occurred,  December  13tli?    Give  an  account  of  it. 

Did  the  Federals  fight  bravely?  Why  were  they  repulsed? 
After  th^  defeat,  did  Burnside  recross?  Why  not?  Did  Lee 
now  assume  the  otTt-nsive?    Who  succeeded  Burnside? 

4.  How  were  the  Confederate  finances  managed?     How  had  the 

Federals  made  their  money  valuable  ?  Why  did  not  the  Con- 
federacy do  this?  What  resources  for  preserving  their  credit 
had  the  Federals?  What  had  become  of  the  resources  of  the 
houth  ? 

5.  When  did  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro'  occur?    Between  what 

Genrrals  ?  Give  an  account  of  -it.  What  was  the  loss  of  Rose- 
crans?  How  far  did  he  foil  back?  What  occurred  ten  days 
afterwards?    How  did  this  terminate? 

6.  What  encouraged  the  Federals  to  hope  to  open  the  Mississippi? 

To  do  this,  what  place  was  it  necessary  to  take  ?  Were  any 
attempts  made  to  take  it?  Who  attempted  to  capture  Port 
Hudson  ?    With  what  saccew? 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THntD  TSAR  or  TBM  WAJU 


SECTION  L 

''nOHTINO  JOB  HOOKBB." 

1.  After  the  Fredericksburg  disaster,  Burnside  at- 
tempted to  re-organize  his  army.  The  eontempt, 
however,  in  which  most  of  his  subordinates  held 
him,  was  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  his 
reforms.  Stung  with  mortification,  he  determined 
to  remove  some  of  his  best  officers.  The  attempt  re- 
coiled upon  himself,  and  not  much  more  than  a  month 
after  his  defeat  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was  superseded, 
and  '*  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  "  appointed  in  his  place. 

Hooker  had  now  a  reputation  for  courage,  and  was 
quite  a  favorite  with  the  troops.  Supported  by  the 
Federal  authorities  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  with 
great  energy  filled  up  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Fed- 
erals, and  soon  had  a  finely-equipped  army  of  132,- 
000  men.  It  was  pronounced  the  "finest  army  on 
the  planet,"  and  was  deemed  invincible, 

HOOKER  CONFIDENT  Off  VICTORY,     . 

2.  Once  more  the  Federals  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  concentrated  at  Chancellorsville.*  Hooker 
was  confident  of  victory.  Said  he,  in  a  general  order 
to  his  troops :  "  The  enemy  must  either  ingloriously 
fly  or  come  out  from  behind  his  defences,  and  give 
us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  destruc- 
tion awaits  him." 


JACKSON  VLANKR  HOOKER. 

3.  On  the  morning  of  May  2d,  1863,  Hooker,  with 
a  line  of  battle  extending  over  four  miles,  anxiously 
expected  the  advance  of  Lee.'  The  latter  deceived 
his  confident  antagonist  with  the  appearance  of  a 
general  attack  upon  his  lines,  while  Jackson,  with  a 

^•Sec  Map,  p.  248i  ~~~  " 
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forc6  of  20,000  men,  was  sent  around  in  bis  rear. 
The  undertaking  of  Jackson  was  hazardous.  Lee's 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  60,000.  If  this  movement 
was  discovered,  Hooker  might  advance  with  his 
whole  army  upon  the  diminiBned  force  of  his  enemy, 
and  demolish  him  before  Jackson  could  come  to  his 
support.  Secrecy,  then,  was  indispensable,  and  it 
was  hard  to  hide  the  movement  of  20,000  men. 

Silently  and  stealthily  did  this  immense  column  steal 
ai'ound  the  flank  of  the  Federals.  The  troops  were 
aware  that  something  extraordinary  was  being  at- 
tempted ;  but  they  knew  whom  they  followed|  and 
did  not  hesitate. 

THE  FIBST  DAY'S  FIOHTINO  (ICAY  I.  leS^). 

4.  Jackson,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  bad 
at  last  reached  the  rear  of  Hooker's  right  flank. 
With  line  of  battle  stretching  through  the  dense  for- 
est, he  marched  swiftly  against  his  unsuspecting  ad- 
versary. The  fall  of  an  avalanche  could  not  have  sur- 
prised the  Federals  more  than  did  the  sight  of  the  Con- 
i'ederates,  as  they  came  on,  rending  the  air  with  bat- 
tle-shouts. The  sound  of  Jackson's  cannon  was  a  sig* 
nal  for  Lee.  He  at  once  attacked  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  the  engagement  now  became  general.  On  the 
right  where  Jackson  was,  the  Federals  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  they,  after 
a  brief  struggle,  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  fords  of 
the  Eappahannock. 

DEATH  OV  JACKSON. 

6.  That  night,  when  the  Confederates  were  boast- 
ing of  their  victory,  they  experienced  a  misfortune 
greater  than  the  loss  of  many  battles.  While  riding 
along  in  front  of  his  line,  Jackson  was  mistaken  for 
a  Federal,  and  shot  by  his  own  men.  He  was  car- 
ried from  the  field  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few 
days  afterwards.  A  loss  so  severe,  filled  the  army 
with  the  deepest  gloom,  and  throughout  the  South 
the  news  of  his  death  caused  the  profoundest  ^rief. 

The  people  received  the  intelligence  with  looks  of 
blank  despair,  as  if  all  was  lost^  while  many  of  the 
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Boldioi'ft  in  commands  far  from  the  field  of  battle, 
wept  aloud.  Indeed,  it  was  not  .only  the  military 
achievements  of  Jackson  that  had  endeared  him  to 
the  Southern  people,  but  something  pre-eminently 
great  in  his  character.  He  was  so  pure,  so  noble, 
so  untiring  and  so  brave,  that  all  heads  bowed  down 
to  him.  His  splendid  victories  had  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  but  the  fame  of  his  warlike 
deeds  was  even  obscured  by  the  brightness  of  his  vir- 
tues. Even  his  enemies  praised  him,  and  admitted 
that  his  angelic  goodness  almost  consecrated  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought. 

TUB  SECOND  DAt'S  BATTLB. 

6.  On  the  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed. 
The  Confederate  battle  cry  was,  "  Charge,  and  re- 
member Jackson  1"  At  dawn  the  conflict  commenced, 
and  by  10  o'clock  the  Confederates  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Chancellorsville.  After  a  few  attempts  to 
restore  his  fortune,  Hooker  finally  retreated  across 
the  Eappahannock.  The  Federal  loss  was  about 
17,000  men,  and  a  large  amount  of  ordnance  stores. 
The  Confederates  lost  at  least  10,000. 


Questiofu  for  Examination, 

1.  What  did  Baniside  attempt  after  bis  defeat  at  Fredericksburg; T 

How  came  he  to  be  removed?     Who  succeeded  him?    Wluit 
kind  of  an  armj  did  he  now  make  ready  ? 

2.  Was  Hooker  confident  of  yictorj  ?    Why  ?    What  did  be  saj 

to  bis  troops  ? 

8.  How  did  Lee  deceive  Hooker?  Who  was  sent  to  flank  him? 
How  did  this  movement  succeed?  Was  it  a  difficult  one  ?  Why? 
What  was  the  sizt  of  the  flanking  column?  Why  was  it 
hazardous?  Did  Jackson's  men  comprehend  the  situation? 
Did  ihey  hesitate?     Why  not? 

4.  Did  Jackson  surprise  the  Federals?  How?  What  was  the  re- 
sult? 

6.  What  eminent  Confederate  chief  here  fell  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances was  he  shot  ?    Was  bis  loss  felt  deeply  ?    Why  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  day's  battle.  Wbat  became  ol 
Hooker  ?    Wbat  was  bis  loss  in  this  fight  7 
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SECTION  II. 

LEE  ENTERS  PENNSTLYANTA. 

1.  For  a  long,  time  the  two  hostile  armies  lay 
Qpon  opposite  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  gloomily 
confronting  each  other.  Lee,  however,  could  not 
afford  to  remain  idle.  The  finances  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  becoming  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the 
question  of  supplies  was  getting  serious.  He  dared 
not  cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  foe  still  lormid- 
able,  and  yet  public  opinion  and  the  public  neces- 
sities of  his  section  demanded  an  advance. 

Accordingly,  early  in  June,  lie  moved  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  crossing  unmolested,  marched  direct- 
ly for  western  Maryland.  Meade,  who  had  been  put 
in  the  place  of  Hooker,  marched  straight  for  Wash- 
ington. Crossing  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown, 
Ya.,  Lee  advanced  through  Maryland  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MOYBMENTS  JUST  BEFOBB  THE  BATTLE  OF  GBTTY8BUR0.  * 

2.  The  main  object  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  to  recruit  his  army  with  volunteers 
from  Maryland.  The  prevailing  impression,  how* 
ever,  was,  that  he  contemplated  an  attack  on  Wash- 
ington, and,  consequently,  every  available  force  that 
could  be  raised  in  the  l^orth  was  sent  at  once  to 
reinforce  Meade.  In  a  few  days  the  latter  was  en- 
abled to  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  the  Federal  capital, 
and  to  march  out  against  Lee,  with  his  army  largely 
increased. 

In  the  meantime,  Lee  was  proceeding  slowly, 
waiting  for  Stuart,  his  cavalry  chief,  to  inform  him  of 
the  movements  of  the  Federals.  But  this  gallant 
officer,  with  more  daring  than  discretion,  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  near  Washington,  and  after  alarming 
the  garrison  there,  had  made  a  grand  tour  around 
Meade's  army;  and,  passing  near  Baltimore,  and 
through  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  had  finally  rejoin- 
ed Lee  at  Gettysburg.  He  had  arrived  there,  how- 
ever, too  late.     The  opposing  armies  had  already 

*8eo  Map,  p.  153. 
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encountered  each  other,  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  aboat  to  commence. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTTSBUBQ  (JULT  l-«,  i860. 

3.  On  the  first  of  July,  the  Confederates  came 
unexpectedly  upon  a  body  of  Federals,  posted  near 
the  town  of  Gettyebarg.  After  a  sharp  engagement, 
the  Federals  were  driven  beyond  the  town,  and 
night  coming  on,  the  pursuit  ceased,  and  the  Confed- 
erates went  into  camp.  The  Federals  had  been 
driven  beyond  Cemetery  Hill,  which  was  on  the 
expected  line  of  march  of  the  Confederates.  But,  not 
dreaming  that  the  Federals  contemplated  making  a 
stand  at  that  point,  no  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Confederates  to  hold  the  hill.  What  was  their 
Burprise  on  the  following  morning  to  find  it  occupied 
in  force  by  the  enemy,  and  strongly  fortified.  Jjee 
now  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Meade  to 
dispute  his  further  progress,  and  at  once  made 
arrangements  to  dislodge  him  from  Cemetery  Hill. 

At  4  o'clock  the  attack  commenced.  The  Fed- 
erals, however,  had  been  reinforced  during  the  day, 
and  successfully  defeated  every  attempt  to  dislodge 
them. 

On  the  following  day,  the  3d  of  July,  the  attack 
was  renewed.  After  a  terrible  cannonade  by  more 
than  one  hundred  guns,  a  double  battle-line  of  Con- 
federates, about  sixteen  thousand  strong,  moved  for- 
ward to  assault  the  Federal  centre.  As  they  moved 
up  the  heights,  they  were  met  by  the  deadly  fire  of 
a  hundred  cannon  and  thousands  of  muskets.  Part 
of  the  line  gave  way.  But  Pickett's  division  of  Vir- 
ginians closed  theiV  ranks  as  their  comrades  fell, 
swept  on  in  grand  style,  captured  the  first  works, 
bayonetted  the  gunners,  and  pushed  forward  to  at- 
tack the  second  line.  But  their  shattered  ranks 
could  not  stand  longer  against  the  combined  attack, 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  the  survivors  retreated  to  the  main  line  of 
Confederates.  The  division  was  nearly  destroyed  in 
this  charge.  Lee  remained  in  line  on  the  next  day, 
and  then^  his  ammunition  being  nearly  exhausted  ^ 


«v 
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he  'withdrew  in  good  order  into  Virginia.  The  loss 
on  each  side  in  this  battle  was  more  than  20,000 
men. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  YICKSBI7RG.* 

4.  Gen.  Grant,  who  had  been  put  in  command  of 
the  Federal  forces  attempting  the  reduction  of  Vicks- 
burg,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  that 
end.      After  several  ineffectual  efforts  against  the 
northern  side,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  go  below 
the  city,  and  get  in  its  rear.      For  this  purpose,  he 
attempted  to  construct  a  canal  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  by   which   his  gunboats  and   transports 
might  safely  reach  the  desired  point.      Failing  in 
this,  he  attempted  to  open  water  communication 
from  a  point  on  the  Yazoo  to  a  point  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, south  of   Yicksburg.      While  thus   engaged, 
Admiral  Porter  succeeded,  with  five  gunboats,  in 
passing  the  Confederate  batteries  without  much  loss. 
Grant  now  marched  by  land  to  a  point  below  the 
city,  and  there  crossing  the  river,  marched  towards 
Vicksburg. 

The  Confederates  who  opposed  him  were  defeated 
in  several  engagements,  and  compelled  finally  to 
withdraw  within  their  fortifications.  The  Federals 
constructed  a  line  of  works  of  a  semicircular  form, 
reaching  from  a  point  on  the  river  above  the  city  to 
a  point  on  the  river  below  it;  and  Vicksburg  was 
encompassed  and  held  in  a  state  of  siege. 

THE  FALL  OF  VICKSBURG     (JULY  4,  1868), 

5.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  Grant  determined  to  starve  out  the 
garrison.  The  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Jos.  John- 
ston, braf  ely  attempted  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their 
comrades.  But  Grant  had  reared  behind  him  strong 
works,  and  successfully  repelled  all  their  efforts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  condition  of  the  city  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  perilous.  The  supply  of 
food  was  daily  lessening.  The  ammunition,  too, 
was  giving  out.  Pemberton,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, began  to  despair.  On  the  3d  of  July,  he 
proposed  an  armistice,  and  on  the  following  day,  sur- 
rendered his  army. 
^ — - —  I-  -  -  . .  "I 

*See  Map,  p.  IM. 
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Thus  at  one  blow  the  Confederates  lost  20,000 
prisoners,  an  immense  quantity  of  ordnance  and  mili- 
tary stores.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mississippi  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  fort,  Port  Hudson, 
surrendered  to  the  Federals.  A  short  time  after 
this,  that  place  also  was  surrendered. 

MORGAN'S  RAID  (1868). 

6.  On  the  day  Vickeburg  surrendered,  Gen.  John  H. 
Morgan,  of  Kentucky,  with  a  force  of  2000  mounted 
men,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  set  out  with  the  do- 
termination  of  crossing  the  Ohio,  and  invading  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Among  the  many  bold 
cavalry  chiefs  brought  out  by  the  war,  Morgan  was 
one  of  the  most  daring.  He  was  constantly  engaged 
in  harassing  the  rear  of  the  Federals,  or  in  surprising 
important  posts,  supposed  secure  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  the  front.  Of  all  his  expeditions,  this 
was  the  boldest  and  the  most  unfortunate  for  him. 
Crossing  the  Ohio,  he  entered  Indiana,  and,  proceed- 
ing eastward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  employed  his 
command  in  destroying  railroads,  government  stores, 
&c.  In  a  short  time,  the  country  was  swarming 
with  armed  men  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  telegraph 
sent  the  news  with  lightning  speed,  and  from  every 
direction  troops  set  out  in  pursuit.  Coming  up  with 
him  near  Belleville,  the  Confederates  were  routed, 
and  Morgan  and  a  good  many  of  his  men  captured. 


Questiona  for  Examination. 

1.  Why  could  not  Lee  afford  to  remain  idle  ?   Why  did  not  he 

cross  the  Rtipptihannock ?  What  did  he  do?  #Who  suc- 
ceeded Hooker  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ? 
When  Lee  left  his  front,  what  did  he  do  ? 

2.  What  was  the  main  object  of  Lee  in  invading  Pennsylvania  ? 

What  preparations  did  the  Federals  make  to  receive  him  ? 
Why  was  he  not  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  Fed- 
erals ?    What  was  Stuart  doing  ? 

3.  How  did  the  battle  of  Gettysbiira:  commence?    How  did 

the  first  collision  terminate  V  Why  did  not  the  Confede- 
rates occupy  Cemetery  Hill?  Was  this  unfortunate  for 
them  ?  Why  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  attack  of  the 
Confederates  the  next  day  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  attack 
on  the  third  day.  Why  did  Lee  withdraw  into  Vir- 
ginia ?    What  was  the  loss  on  each  side  in  this  battle  ? 
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4.  Who  DOW  took  charfre  of  the  armj  attempting  the  capture  of 
Yicksburg?  How  did  be  at  first  attempt  to  take  it?  What 
did  Admiral  Porter  succeed  in  doing  ?  What  did  this  enable 
Grant  to  do  ? 

6.  Who  attempted  to  relieve  Yicksburfr?  With  what  success? 
How  was  the  city  finally  taken  ?  What  was  the  value  of  the 
capture?    When  did  the  surrender  occur? 

6.  Who  was  General  Morgan  ?  What  did  he  now  attempt?  With 
what  fortune?    How  was  he  captured  7 


SECTION  III. 


ADMIRAL  RAPHAEL  SBMMBS. 


1.  As  the  Confederate  authorities  were  unable  to 
set  on  foot  a  navy  which  might  dispute  with  the 
Federal  marine  the  command  of  the  sea,  they  con- 
fined their  efforts,  in  this  respect,  to  fitting  out  fast 
sailing  vessels,  with  the  design  of  wounding  as  far 
as  possible  the  commercial  power  of  their  enemy. 
These  vessels  conducted  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare 
at  sea,  catching  and  sinking  all  of  the  Federal  craft 
they  could  find ;  at  least  whenever  they  could  do  so 
with  impunity.  Among  these  audacious  crafts  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  Sumpter  and  the  Alabama  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  They  were  generally  built  in 
foreign  ports,  and  were,  it  is  said,  encouraged  in  com- 
mitting their  depredations  upon  Federal  commerce 
by  both  the  English  and  French  Governments. 

Of  all  the  Confederate  naval  commanders,  Admiral 
Semmes  was  the  most  distinguished.  He  captured 
and  sunk  an  almost  incredible  number  of  merchant- 
men ;  often  turned  upon  certain  vessels  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  badly  crippled  them. 

CHICK  AMAUOA  AND  MISSION  ART  RIDOB.* 

2.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Eosecrans  being  re- 
inforced by  troops  from  Grant's  army,  determined 
to  attack  Bragg.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  having  approached  near  the  position 
of  the  Confederates,  he  commenced  the  assault. 

The  first  day  was  consumed  in  skirmishing,  with- 

•See  Map,  p.ljSS.  ~~~  ~~" 
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out  anything  great  being  attempted.  On  the  20th 
the  grand  attack  was  made,  and  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  was  fought.  Bragg,  who  had  been  reinforced 
by  f  ongstreet,  was  ready  for  his  adversary.  Re- 
pelling every  assault,  he  followed  up  his  advantage 
with  a  grand  charge,  and  totally  defeated  Rosecrans. 
The  Federals  fled  to  Chattanooga,  leaving  8000  pris- 
oners, 54  cannon,  and  15,000  stand  of  small  arms,  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

MI8SI0NABT  BWGE  (NOV.  M,  18(Q>. 

3.  Rosecrans  was  now  superseded,  and  Grant 
was  ordered  with  his  victorious  army  to  retrieve 
the  disaster  at  Ghickamauga.  Accordingly,  with  a 
vastly  superior  force,  he  attacked  Bragg  at  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  on  the  24th  of  [November,  and  signally 
defeated  him. 

BUFFERING  IN  THE  SOOTH. 

4.  By  this  time,  that  part  of  the  South  through 
which  the  contending  armies  had  marched  and  fought, 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  plundered  and  laid  waste. 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  had  fled  to  the 
interior,  and  sustained  life  as  best  tbey  could,  while 
those  who  remained  behind  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant terror.  Most  of  the  able-bodied  whites  were 
in  the  field,  while  many  of  the  negroes  were  im- 
pressed to  work  upon  fortifications. 

The  necessities  of  life  could  be  purchased  only  at 
enormous  prices,  and  numbers  of  people  were  almost 
in  a  starving  condition. 

Yiilages  had  been  sacked  and  burned,  and  their 
inhabitants  forced  to  seek  shelter  and  sustenance 
elsewhere.  As  the  South  could  procure  soldiers  only 
from  her  native  population,  each  battle  diminished 
her  military  strength,  and  sent  sorrow  into  the 
homes  of  her  children. 

SUFFBRINO  IN  THE  NORTH. 

5.  The  loss  of  a  battle  did  not  much  affect  the 
strength  of  the  North.  Immigration  poured  in  from 
Europe,  and  filled  up  the  depleted  ranks  of  the 
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army,  as  well  as  the  vacancies  in  the  fields  of  labor. 
Foreign  workshops  too,  in  addition  to  their  own  ex- 
tensive armories,  supplied  them  with  an  abundance 
of  the  most  improved  implements  of  destruction, 
while  the  sympathy  and  money  of  the  European 
masses  aided  greatly  in  preserving  their  credit. 

The  pay  of  a  Confederate  private  was  a  mere  pit- 
tance, and  he  was  clothed  in  rags  and  poorly  fed. 
The  Federal  private,  on  the  other  hand,  received  an 
abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  wages  sufficient 
to  keep  his  family  in  comfort. 

BIOTS  DT  THE  NORTH  (1885). 

6.  A  respectable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  the  North  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  never 
ceased  to  cry  out  against  it.  To  suppress  this  oppo- 
sition, harsh  measures  were  resorted  to  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  and  many  of  the  anti-war  leaders 
were  imprisoned. 

This  opposition  culminated,  however,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fill  up  the  ranks  by  means  of  a 
general  draft..  In  many  places,  the  Federal  officers 
were  openly  resisted.  In  New  York  city,  terri- 
ble outbreaks  occurred.  Armed  rioters  took  pos- 
session of  the  streets.  The  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
with  hope  of  plunder,  joined  the  mob,  and  for 
several  days  the  city  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
anarchy.  The  wrath  of  the  populace  seemed  par- 
ticularly directed  against  the  negroes;  and  they 
were  hunted  down  and  butchered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner. 

The  rioters,  however,  accomplished  their  purpose, 
for  the  draft  in  New  York  city,  at  least,  was  aban- 
doned. 


Questions  for  Fxamination. 

h  Who  was  Admiral  Semmes?     What  kind  of  warfare  did  he 

carrj  on  against  the  Federal  commerce?    With  what  success  ? 

Which  Confederate  ressels  were  the  most  famous  in  this  kind 

of  war? 
S«  When  did  the  battle  of  Ghickamanga  occnr?    Between  what 

Generals?    Give  an  account  of  it.    What  was  the  loss  on  both 

iidei? 
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S.  Who  DOW  superseded  Rosecrans  f  QItc  an  aeconnt  of  the  ba^ 
tie  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

4b  Was  iheni^mucb  sufferiag  in  the  South  at  this  time?  From 
what  cause?  Why  were  the  necessnr-es  of  life  so  dear? 
Whence  did  the  North  obtain  many  of  her  soldiers?  Where 
alone  coald  the  South  get  hers? 

5.  How  did  the  loss  of  a  battle  afl'ect  the  strength  of  the  North  T 
Why?  How  were  her  troops  supplied  with  arms?  Uov 
were  they  paid?    Bow  were  the  Confederate  soldiers  i>aid? 

•.  What  portion  of  the  North  was  opposed  to  the  war?  How  did 
the  Federal  Goyernment  suppnss  this  opposition  ?  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  riots  in  New  York  ?  What  did  they  accom- 
plish? 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  18M. 


SECTION  L        , 

CALL  FOR  ADDITIONAL  VBDBBAL  TROOPS. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  great  Bnperiority  of  the 
Y  ederals  in  numbers  in  the  field,  President  Lincoln 
Usued  a  call  (February  1,  1864)  for  200,000  additional 
men,  and  on  March  14,  for  200,000  more.  Two  more 
calls  were  made  during  the  year,  to  repair  their 
friirhtful  losses  in  the  field,  viz:  July  18,  for  600,000 
men,  and  December  20,  for  300,000.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral Muthoritics  seemed  to  be  pursuing  the  system  of 
crusl;ing  iheir  antagonists  by  mere  weight  of  num- 
bers. 

BATTLE  OF  0LU8TEB.  FLORIDA  (FEBBtJART  M,  1864). 

2.  The  Confederates  met  with  many  successes  at 
the  commencement  of  this  campaign.  The  Federal 
General,  Truman  Seymour,  while  making  an  advance 
into  Florida,  was  badly  defeated  at  Olustee,  by  Gen. 
Finnegan,  losing  1000  men.  During  this  month  also, 
Gen.  Pickett  attacked  Xewbern,  X.  C,  held  by  the 
Federals,  but  failed  to  capture  it. 

Sherman's  mobile  expedition. 

3.  Early  in  February,  a  Federal  force  of  36,000 
men,  under  Gen.  Sherman,  set  out  from  Yicksburg, 
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vnt}x  the  intention  of  attacking  Mobile  from  tho  rear. 
His  co-operating  cavalry  force,  under  Generals  Smith 
and  Orierson,  which  set  out  from  Memphis,  was  met 
at  West  Point  by  Gen^  Forrest,  and  so  badly  beaten 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  Oen.  Sherman, 
consequently^  advanced  no  farther  than  Meridian, 
Miss.,  which  place  he  reached  February  15,  On  his 
retreat  h«  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property, 
and  carried  from  the  plantations  about  10,000  ne- 
groes. 

KILPATSICK'S  BAID  KFESSUABY  28,  1861^ 

4.  On  the  28th  of  February,  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  at  the 
head  of  5000  cavalry,  was  sent  from  the  Rapidan  to 
make  an  attack  on  Richmond,  After  a  short  fikir- 
mish,  however,  at  the  exterior  defences  <if  that  city, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  Peninsula, 

SAKBLS"  B^D  SIVEB  fXPEDmON*  <MABGH,  1864^ 

5.  In  March,  1864,  Oen.  Banks,  in  command  of  a 
large  land  force,  and  Admiral  Porter,  with  a  formid- 
able fleet,  «et  out  from  New  Orleans,  and  ascended  the 
Red  riv-er,  for  the  purpose  of  oapturing  Shreveport, 
at  that  time  the  «eat  of  the  State  Government  of 
Louisiana,  "Their  advance  was  successful,  till  they 
reached  Natchitoches.  At  thi^  place  the  route  of 
the  land  force  diverged  from  the  river,  and  they  no 
longer  had  the  protection  of  the  gunboats, 

BATTLES  OF  HAN^FIEU)  AND  PLEASANT  HILL  (APBIL  S  AND  a,  1864) 

6.  They  met  with  no  enemy  till  they  arrived  at 
Mansfield, about  60  miles  from  Natchitoches,  There, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  their  advance,  consisting  of  two 
brigades  of  infantry  and  the  cavalry  force,  were 
met,  attacked,  and  completely  routed  by  the  Con- 
federates, under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith.  The  Confeder- 
ates pursued  the  remains  of  this  force  to  Pleasant 
Hill,  where  they  met  the  main  body  of  the  Federals, 
These  Gen,  Smith  attacked,  beat  them,  and  drove 
them  to  the  cover  of  their  gunboats  at  Grand  En- 
core, G^en.  Banks  then  commenced  his  retreat  down 
the  Red  river.     When  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Rapids, 

*Se«  -Map.  ~ 
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near  AlezandnSi  it  was  foand  tbat  the  river  Bad 
fallen  so  much  that  the  gunboats  could  not  pass  the 
Bapids.  A  dam  was,  however,  built  across  the  river, 
and  the  fleet  safely  floated  over  the  Eapids.  The  ex- 
pedition then  returned  to  New  Orleans.  The  Fed- 
erals lost  14000  men  and  3d  pieces  of  arttlleiy  Qp<Mi 
this  expedition. 

eur.  8TnLi*8  ■zfxditiov. 

7.  To  co-operate  with  this  advance  of  Gen.  Banks, 
a  Federal  force,  commanded  by  Gen.  Steele,  had  set 
oat  from  Arkansas.  Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Banks^ 
Gen.  Steele  fell  back  to  Little  Bock,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Confederates. 

GIN.  vobubst's  OrSlUTIONS.^ 

8.  After  his  decisive  repulse  of  Grierson,  Gen. 
Forrest,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  cavalry  force,  ad- 
vanced through  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  do- 
•^troying  the  Federal  posts  in  his  path.  Union  City 
was  captured  (March  14th),  with  its  garrison  of  450 
men. 

CAFrUBK  OF  rOBT  PILLOW  (AFBIL  12,  I86«) 

9.  Having  advanced  as  far  as  Paducah,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  he  turned  southward  again.  Upon  reach- 
ing Fort  Pillow,  about  70  miles  above  Memphis,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  he  determined  to  attack  this 
post,  garrisoned  by  300  Federals  (part  of  whom  were 
negro  soldiers),  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
supported  by  two  gunboats.     Having  posted  his 

funs  so  as  complete^  to  enfilade  the  fort,  and  with 
is  force  drawn  up  readv  to  assault  the  place,  he  de- 
manded a  surrender.  Though  the  post  was  unten- 
able against  such  odds  and  such  a  position,  the  enemy 
refused  to  surrender.  Gen.  Forrest  at  once  ordered 
an  assault.  In  twenty  minutes  the  works  were 
stormed,  and  the  entire  garrison  killed  or  captured. 
Quarter  was,  however,  granted  those  who  asked  it. 

CAFTVKE  OF  TLJUOVTH,  VOBTH  GftBOLUTA  (APBIL  18, 18M). 

10.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  Confederates  mads 
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a  brilliant  capture  in  North  Carolina.  Assisted  by 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  ram,  Albemarle,  Gen.  Hoke, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  captured  Plymouth,  with  its 
entire  garrison  of  1600  men. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  How  many  troops  were  called  for,  Feb.  1  and  March  14?    How 

many,  Jalj  18  and  Dec.  20,  1864  7 

2.  What  success  had  the  Confederates  in  Florida?    When?    What 

place  did  thej  attack  in  North  Carolina? 

3.  Against  what  point  did  Sherman  march  from  Vicksburg  ?    Wbj 

did  not  Smith  and  Grierson  unite  with  him?  How  far  did 
Sherman  advance?    What  did  he  do  on  his  retreat? 

4.  Describe  Eilpatrick's  raid. 

5.  Against  what  point  did  Banks  and  Porter  go  from  New  Orleans? 

Where  did  the  land  forces  leave  the  gunboats? 

6.  Describe  the  battle  of  Mansfield.     When  fought?    Describe  the 

battle  of  Pleasant  Hill.  What  did  Banks  then  do  ?  How  were 
the  gunboats  passed  oyer  the  Rapids?  What  was  the  Federal 
loss  on  this  expedition  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Steele's  expedition? 

8.  Where  did  Forrest  move  with  his  caralry  force?    How  many 

men  did  he  capture  at  Union  City? 

9.  Describe  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow.    When? 

10.  What  capture  did  the  Confederates  make  in  North  Carolina, 
April  IS,  1864? 


SECTION  II. 

GRANT  MADB  COMMANDER- IN-CHIEf. 

1.  The  objective  paints  of  the  two  main  armies  of 
the  Federals,  during  this  campaign,  were  Richmond 
and  Atlanta.  Grant,  who  had  been  made  Lieuten- 
ant-General,  and  commander-iu-chief  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  was  in  immediate  command  of 
the  Federal  army  which  was  to  advance  upon  Eich- 
mond. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  WILDEBNEaS*(MAT  5.  8.  1d64). 

2.  Gen.  Grant,  whose  army  had  been  in  winter- 
quarters  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  crossed  the 
Eapidan  river,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  took  position 
in  the  "  Wilderness,"  on  the  road  between  Orange 
Court-house  and  Fredericksburg.     His  forces,  of  all 

""•SeeMap."  pr~248i 
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ftrms,  nmoaiited  to  120,384.  General  Lea  opposed 
Grant  with  only  52,000  men.  He,  however,  attacked 
the  Federals  (May  5,  6),  infliotiag  a  heavy  loss. 


OBNEBAIi  in.TS8IS  B.  ORAHT. 

obaht's  flabk  hotbmbkt. 

3.  Grant  iiow  fortified  his  front,  and  detached  a 
portioa  of  hia  army  to  take  position  at  SpottBylvania 
C.  H.,  and  thereby  endanger  Leo's  comnmnicatioas, 
Gen.  Lee,  however,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  march  in 
occupying  that  point  first. 

BATTLE  OF  SPOTTSYLVAHIA  C.  S  ,  (HAT  U.  1984). 

4.  Here  Grant  made  an  assault  on  Lee's  lines.  At 
one  point  he  broke  through  and  captured  some  pris- 
oners, but  Lee  established  a  new  line  there,  and  held 
it  against  every  assault,  killing  an  immense  number 
of  the  Federals. 

RETREAT   TO   TBB   BOIH'H  ANNA. 

5.  Heavy  reinforeemeota  were  forwarded  from 
Washington,  and  Grant  was  enabled  to  turn  Lee's 
right  flank,  causing  him  to  withdraw  to  the  South 
Anna  (May   21).       Grant    ibllowed,    but,    without 
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attackiDg,  moved  off  to  the  left ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
May,  he  crossed  the  Pamankey,  below  Hanover  G.  H. 

BATTLE  OF  COLD  HAB60B*(JT7KE  Si  18M' 

6.  At  Cold  Harbor,  near  the  Chickahominy  river. 
Grant  again  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  Con- 
federate lines.  He  met  with  such  a  bloody  repulse, 
that  his  entire  line  refused  to  obey  the  order  for 
another  assault.  In  this  advance  of  Grant  from  the 
Eapidan  to  the  Chickahominy,  he  lost  between  60 
and  70,000  men.  Lee's  army  during  this  time,  did 
not  receive  over  7000  reinforcements.  "The  rein- 
forcements Grant  received,  between  the  Rapidan  and 
the  Chickahominy,  amounted  to  more  than  Lee's 
whole  army." 

GRANT  MOVES  SOUTH  OF  THE  JAMK8. 

7.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  June,  Gen.  Grant 
withdrew  from  Lee's  front  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
marching  to  the  James,  crossed  that  river,  a  little 
below  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  16th. 

ATTACK  AT  FETEBSBUBG  (JUNE  18, 1864  ). 

8.  Gen.  Grant's  aim  now  was  to  capture  the  city 
of  Petersburg,  22  miles  south  of  Eichmond.  He 
would  then  have  been  in  possession  of  the  railroads 
connecting  Eichmond  with  Weldon,  N.  C, and  Lynch- 
burg, Ya.,  and  also  the  James  river  canal.  His 
movement  was,  however,  anticipated  by  Gen.  Lee, 
whoso  army  still  confronted  him  when  he  reached 
the  "neighborhood  of  Petersburg.  Upon  the  18th  of 
June,  Grant  made  a  general  assault  upon  Lee's  lines, 
but  he  was  again  repulsed,  with  immense  loss  of 
life. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  FEDERAL  RAIDS. 

9.  Gen.  Grant  then  protected  his  army  by  power- 
ful entrenchments  before  Petersburg,  and  thuo  was 
enabled  to  send  out  strong  raiding  parties  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Confederate 
railroad  communications.  In  all  of  these,  he  was, 
however,  defeated,  losins:  in  all  over  15,000  men. 

"  •Seo  Map,  p.  432  " 
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Que$tion$  for  Examination, 

1.  What  were  the  main  points  aimed  at  bj  tlie  Federals  in 
ttiis  campaign?  What  rank  was  given  Grant?  What 
army  did  he  command  ? 

3.  What  point  did  he  occupy  witli  his  army?    What  was  the 

number  ot  his  forces  ?    What  Confederate  General  com- 
manded the  army  opposed  to  Grant?    How  many  men 
had  he?    Where  did  lie  attack  Grant? 
8.  H)W  did  Grant  mancBuvre?    What  ix>int  did  Lee  occupy 
firsts 

4.  When  was  the  battle  of  Spottsylyania  C.  H.  fought  ?   What 

result « 

5.  How  was  Grant  enabled  to  flank  Lee?    To  what  point  did 

Lee  withdraw  ?    Where  did  Grant  cross  the  Pamunkey  ? 

6.  Where  was  the  next  battle  fought?    When?     With  what 

result  ?  What  effect  was  produced  on  Grant's  army  by 
the  repulse?  Huw  many  men  did  Grant  lose  from  tlie 
Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy  ?  What  reinforcements 
did  Lee  receive  ?    What,  Grant  ? 

7.  Where  did  Grant  move  June  12th  ? 

8.  What  was  his  objcrct  ?    Why  was  Petersburg  an  important 

point?  Why  did  not  Grant  capture  Petersburg?  When 
did  he  attack  Lee  ?    With  what  result  ? 

9.  Wha^  plan  did  Grant  then  try  ?    How  many  men  did  he 

lose  by  it  ? 


SECTION  IIL 

GRANT  EXPLODES  A  MINE  (JULY  SO.  186i). 

1.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  the 
Confederate  lines  by  direct  assault,  Gen.  Grant  re- 
sorted to  mining.  After  five  or  six  weeks'  hard 
work,  a  mine  was  at  last  conducted  to  a  point  under 
the  Confederate  works.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  July,  the  mine  was  exploded.  The  shock  was 
tremendous,  and  masses  of  earth  were  thrown  more 
than  two  hundred  foct  in  the  air.  An  immense  hole 
was  made  in  the  Confederate  works,  and,  through 
this,  Grant  pushed  his  assaulting  column.  The  head 
of  the  column  was  composed  of  a  brigade  of  negro 
troops,  led  by  Burnside.  As  soon  as  the  Confeder- 
ates recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  attacked 
the  assaulting  column,  and  readily  put  the  negroes 
to  flight.      Pursuing  their  advantage,  they  swept 
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everything  before  them,  and  repalsed  the  attack 
completely,  inflicting  a  loss  of  4000  men  apon  the 
Federals. 

ATTACK  ON  NORTH  BIDS  OF  THE  JAUB8. 

2.  After  this  disastrous  repnlse,  Gen.  Grant  bold 
bin  army  quietly  in  their  trenches.  In  September, 
he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Confederate  line  north 
of  the  James,  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  but  was 
again  repulsed.  No  offensive  movement  was  under- 
taken after  this,  for  some  months. 

butlbb's  attbmpt  on  brury's  BLUVr. 

3.  When  Gen.  Grant  commenced  his  advance  from 
the  Eapidan,  two  strong  expeditions  were  pushed 
forward  to  co-operate  with  him,  vie :  Butler's  and 
SigePs.  Gen.  Butler  set  out  from  Fortress  Monroe 
on  the  5th  of  May  (1864),  and,  landing  his  troops  on 
Ihe  south  side  of  the  James,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Appomattox  river,  made  a  rapid  advance  towards 
Bichmond,  hoping  to  seise  Drury's  Bluff,  a  strong 
fortification  on  the  James,  about  five  miles  below 
Sichmond.  Ke  was  met,  however,  by  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, at  the  head  of  some  troops  just  brought  from 
the  South,  was  badly  beaten,  and  driven  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  gunboats.  Gen.  Butler  then  fortified 
himself  with  strong  entrenchments,  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  James  and  Appomattox,  and  there  re- 
mained till  Grant's  army  joined  him,  as  we  have 
seen  above. 

SIOEL^  DEFEAT  IN  TBB  VALLET*(MAY  U^  186^ 

4.  The  second  expedition,  under  Gen.  Sigel,  was 
designed  to  move  up  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and, 
crossing  the  Blue  Eidge,  to  capture  Lj^nchburg,  and 
thus  get  possession  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
jRuilroad.  Sigel  was,  however,  confronted  at  New 
Market,  about  50  miles  above  Winchester,  by  a  small 
Confederate  force,  under  Gen.  Breckon ridge,  was  do- 
nated, and  fell  back  to  Winchester. 

"•Se4rMapi  p.m.  ~ 
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HVHTHB's  ADYABOI  TA  LTF€HBUB«. 

5.  Gen.  Sigel  was  saperseded  bj  Ihivid  Hunter,  and, 
his  force  baying  been  strengthened,  an  advance  was 
again  made,  tbroogb  tbe  Yallej,  upon  Lyncbborg. 
IIuDter  defeated  ail  tbe  Confederate  detacbments  on 
bis  ronie,  baroed  tbe  dwcUinc^-booses  of  several 
prominent  citizens,  and  also  tbe  boildiugs  of  tbe  Yir* 
Minia  Military  Institute  at  Xiexington,  and,  on  tbe 
17tb  of  Jane  (1864)  arrived  witbin  two  miles  of 
lijnchbarg.  Tbere,  however,  be  beard  that  6on. 
£arl7  was  in  his  front  with  a  detachment  of  l^ee's 
army,  and  be  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  moun- 
tains uf  Western  Yirgiuia,  closely  pursued  by  tbe 
Confederates. 

SHEBIDAH  BEVKATED  AT  TBEVHJJANtKJUNa  A  VB^ 

6.  Gen.  Grant,  while  near  Co(d  Harbor,  detached 
Gen.  Sheridan,  at  tbe  head  of  about  10,000  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  move  via  Gordonsville  and  Charlottes- 
ville, and  unite  with  Gen.  Hunter  at  Lynchburg. 
When  Sheridan  reached  Trevillian's,  a  station  on 
the  Yirginia  Central  Sail  road,  about  five  miles  from 
Gordonsville,  he  found  Gen.  Hampton,  at  the  head 
of  two  cavalry  divisions,  in  his  front.  On  tbe  12tb 
of  June,  Sheridan  attacked  the  Confederates,  but 
was  repulsed  with'  severe  loss.  On  tbe  following 
day  be  retreated,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in 
the  bands  of  the  Confederates.  Betreating  down 
the  Muttapony  and  Pamunkey,  be  crossed  the  river 
at  the  White  House,  and  marched  towards  the 
JameSy  in  order  to  join  Grant  before  Petersburg. 

DSrXATBD  AOAOr  AT  BAMAKIA  CHUBCBtfJUra  U,  IflSO- 

7.  On  arrivingat  Samaria  Church,  in  Charles  City 
county,  he  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Hampton^  and  his 
forces  were  routed  and  driven  to  the  James  river, 
under  shelter  of  their  gunboats. 

FIGHT  AT  SATPOirr  CHURCH,  AND  REAM'S  STATION  (JXINE  »,  1864) 

8.  Gen.  Hampton  then  moved  south  of  Petersburg, 
with  one   division  of  the  Confedeiate  cavalry,  in 

'  *  See  Map,  p.  «tfA  "        t  See  MepT/.^sa,  ' 
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order  to  intercept  Gen.  Wilson's  cavalry  force,  which 
had  been  sent  out  by  Grant  to  cut  the  railroad  from 
Petersburg  to  Danville.  Hampton  met  Wilson's 
force  at  Sappony  Church,  defeated  him,  and  drove 
him  towards  Keam*s  Station,  on  the  Petersburg  and 
Weldon  Bailroad.  There,  he  was  met  by  Gen.  Fitz 
Lee,  and  completely  routed.  In  these  two  engage- 
ments (June  29\  the  Federals  lost  1300  prisoners, 
17  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  their  wagons  and  am- 
bulances. 

TOBBBST'S  VIGTOBY  AT  TISHOMINGO  (JUNE  10.  1864). 

9.  During  this  same  month  (June)  the  Confederate 
General,  Forrest,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Tisho- 
mingo, Miss.,  over  an  overwhelming  Federal  force. 
The  latter,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Grierson 
and  Sturges,  amounted  to  12,000  cavalry,  accom- 
panied by  24  pieces  of  artillery.  Forrest,  with  3600 
oavalry  and  8  guns,  completely  routed  this  force, 
killing  and  capturing  6000  men,  and  taking  23  pieces 
of  artillery,  3000  stand  of  small  arms,  and  250 
wagons,  and  drove  the  scattered  remains  to  Mem- 
phis. 

Qutstions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  plan  did  Grant  now  adopt?    Describe  the  work,  and  its 

effect.    When  exploded  ?    What  troops  headed  the  column  ? 
Describe  the  assault  aud  its  results.    Federal  loss  ? 

2.  When  and  where  did  Grant  next  attack?    Result? 

3.  What  co-operating  expeditions  had   been  sent  out  in  May? 

Where  did  Butler  land?     What  point  did  he  attack?    B/ 
whom  was  be  met  ?    What  became  ^f  him  7 

4.  What  was  the  pUn  of  Sifel's  expedition  ?    Besult-of  his  expedl* 

tion? 

5.  Who  sncceeded  SigelT    Describe  his  adranoe  and  depredations. 

Why  did  he  not  attack  Lynchburg?    Where  did  he  retreat? 

6.  What  was  the  plan  of  Sheridan's  expedition?      His  force? 

Describe  the  batUe  at  Trevillian's  Station.     When?    To  what 
point  did  Sheridan  retreat  ? 

7.  Describe  the  fight  at  Samaria  Church. 

8.  What  was  the  object  of  Wilson's  expedition  ?  Where  did  Hamp  | 

ton  meet  him?    Result  of  fight?    By  whom  was   Wilson  a^ 

tacked  at  Ream*!! ?    Result?    Loss  of  Federals?  j 

9.  What  occurred,  June  10,  in  Blississippi?    Force  of  Federals? 

Number  of  Forrest's  command?    Result  of  battlo?  i 

20*  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IfAMFAIQN  OF  1864—  CCjn'lNUKiK 


SECTION  L 

QXN.  IABLT*8  ADTANOI  INTO  KARTLANIW 

1.  After  Gen.  Early  had  driven  Hanter  into  the 
mountains  of  Western  Virginia^  he  marched  down 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  nnder  orders  from  Gen.  Lee, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  Marylaud  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  forces  nnder  his  command  amounted  in  all  to 
about  12,000  men.  On  the  5th  of  July  (1864),  ho 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  and  marched 
to  Frederick,  Md.,  through  the  gaps  in  the  South 
Mountain. 

BATTLE  OF  MONOCACTMDLY  %  1864). 

2.  At  the  Monocacy,  where  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Eailroad  crosses  that  river.  Early  encountered 
a  Federal  force  of  about  10,000  men,  under  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace.  These  he  attacked,  and  routed,  driv- 
ing them  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore. 

ADYANCI  TO  WASHINGTON  GITT. 

3.  After  a  short  pursuit.  Early  turned  aside,  and 
inarched  direct  on  Washington  city.  He  arrived 
before  the  fortifications  of  that  city^on  the  11th  of 
July.  Finding,  on  the  next  day,  that  the  works  were 
strongly  manned,  and  that  troops  had  arrived  from 
Grant's  army.  Gen.  Early  determined  to  retreat  into 
Virginia.  • 

SBTSIAT  TO  WINOHBSTBB.t 

4.  Accordingly,  he  recrossed  the  Potomae  near 
Leesburg  (July  14),  moved  to  Winchester,  and  thence 
to  Strasburg. 

BATTLE  OF  KSIEK8T0WN  (JT7LT  U,  28H>. 

5.  After  having  secured  his  captured  stores,  Genu 
Early  again  advanced  down  the  Valley.     At  Kern» 

~~*  Bee^Map,  p.  IS.<  t  :>2g  Map7p.  248?  ' 
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town,  4  miles  from  Winchester,  he  attacked  the  Fed- 
eral army  under  Gen.  Crook,  and  completely  routed 
it. 

8HBRIDAN  TAKES  COMMAND. 

6.  Early  in  August,  Gen.  Sheridan  took  command 
of  the  Federal  army  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  had 
been  increased  largely  by  reinforcements  from  Grant's 
army  before  Petersburg.  The  Confederate  army 
under  Early,  had  also  received  reinforcements  from 
Gen.  Lee. 

BATTLE  OF  WINCHESTEB  (SEPTEMBEB  19,  1864) 

7.  The  month  of  August,  and  part  of  September, 
was  spent  in  manoeuvring,  by  the  two  armies. 
Sheridan,  at  length,^ hearing  that  a  portion  of  Early's 
army  had  been  sent  away  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
joining Gen.  Lee's  army,  made  an  attack  up(5n  the 
Confederate  army  at  Winchester,  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  Early  to  retreat  to  Fisher's  Ilill,  two 
miles  above  Strasburg.  In  this  battle,  Sheridan's 
total  force  amounted  to  about  45,000  men;  Gen. 
Early's  to  12,000  men. 

BATTLE  OF  FISHER  S  HILL  (SEFTEMBEB  22, 1861). 

8.  Sheridan  again  attacked  Early  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  and  defeated  him. 

EABLT  BETIEES  TO  BR0WN*8  CAP. 

9.  Gen.  Early  then  retreated  to  Brown's  Gap,  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  about  10  miles  from  Harrisonburg, 
Sheridan  followed,  and  halted  his  army  at  Harrison- 
burg. 

SHERTDAN  BURNS  THI  BARNS,  ftO. 

10.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Sheridan  retreated 
down  the  Valley,  continuing  his  march  till  he  reach- 
ed Cedar  Creek,  a  mile  below  Strasburg.  Here  he 
strongly  fortified  his  front.  During  this  retreat, 
Sheridan  burned  all  the  barns,  wheat,  hay,  and  mills, 
between  the  North  Mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridgo. 
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BATTLE  OF  CEDAB  CBEEK  (OCTOBER  ».  tt6l). 

11.  Gen.  Early  followed  the  Federals  to  Strasburg. 
Jlaviiig  had  his  army  reinforced,  and  being  desirous 
of  preventing  any  of  Sheridan's  troops  from  return- 
ing to  Grant's  army  at  Petersburg,  Early  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Federal  army.  Accordingly,  at 
daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  he 
attacked  Sheridan  in  front  and  on  each  flank,at  the 
same  time,  and  drove  him  several  miles,  capturing 
1500  prisoners,  19  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  Fed- 
eral camp.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  the  Confed- 
erates were  defeated  and  routed,  losing  most  of  their 
artillery,  and  about  3000  men.  Early  had  engaged 
in  this*battle,  about  9,700  men ;  Sheridan  had  30,700. 
This  battle  closed  the  active  operations  in  the  Valley 
during  this  year  (1864).  In  this  Valley  campaign, 
Sheridan  lost  13,831  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
4000  prisoners.  Early  lost  about  8000  men  in  all, 
and  60  pieces  of  artillery. 

THE  "ALABAMA"  SUNK  (JUNE  IS,  1860. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  June  of  this  year,  the  Alabama^ 
a  Confederate  steamer,  commanded  by  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes,  was  sunk  in  an  engagement  with 
the  U,  S.  steam  sloop-of-war,  ^earsar^e,  off  Cherbourg 
harbor,  France.  Captain  Semmes  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  the  Federal  commerce,  having 
captured  sixty-six  merchant  vessels  with  the  Ala- 
hama.  The  other  Confederate  ships-of-war,  the  Flor^ 
ida  and  Georgia^  had  also  done  active  service. 

FOBTS  IN  MOBILE  HARBOR  CAPTURED. 

13.  On  the  5th  of  August  (1864),  Admiral  Farragut, 
of  the  Federal  navy,  passed  the  bar  in  the  Mobile 
Bay,  and  running  past  the  forts  guarding  the  harbor, 
captured  the  Confederate  gun-boats,  and  the  iron-clad 
ram,  Tennessee.  With  the  aid  of  a  land  force,  the 
forts  were  afterwards  captured,  and  Mobile  rendered 
defenceless. 

LINCOLW  RE  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  (1364). 

14.  In  November  of  this  year,    ;he  rresidential 
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election  was  held  in  the  United  States.  Lincoln  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Eepublicans;  McClellan,  of  the 
Democrats.  The  former  was  elected,  with  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  as  Vice-President. 

NEVADA  ADBHTTED  AS  A  STATE  (ISU). 

15.  On  the  31st  of  October  (1864),  Nevada  was 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 


Questions  for  ExaminaHon, 

1.  What  route  did  Early  take ?    With  what  object?    Hia  force? 

Where  did  be  cross  the  Potomac?    When?     Where  did  he 
march  ? 

2.  Where  did  he  have  a  battle?    With  whom?   What  force?  Be- 

Bultoffi^^ht? 

3.  What  point  did  Early  then  aim  at?    Why  did  he  not  attack? 

4.  Where  did  he  retreat? 

5.  Where  did  he  attack  Gen.  Crook?    Result  of  fight? 

6.  Who  then  took  command  of  the  Federals?    How  had  they  been 

reinforced? 

*l.  When  was  the  battle  of  Winchester  fbaght?  Describe  the  bat- 
tle ?    What  was  Sheridan's  force ?    Barly's  ? 

6.  Where  was  the  next  battle  fought?    When?    Result? 

9.  To  what  point  did  Barly  retire  ?    How  far  did  Sheridan  follow  ? 

10.  What  move  did  Sheridan  make,  October  6th  ?  What  depreda- 
tions did  he  commit? 

11.  Why  did  Early  determine  to  attack?  When  was  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Greek  fought?  Describe  the  battle.  Its  final  result? 
What  was  the  Confederate  force  in  the  battle?  The  Federal  ? 
What  was  Sheridan's  total  loss  in  the  Valley  campaign ?  What 
was  Early's? 

12.  When  was  the  Alabama  lost?  Describe  the  engagement.  What 
damage  had  Semmes  done? 

13.  What  was  done  by  Farragut,  Ang.  5,  1864?  How  was  Mobile 
rendered  defenceless? 

14.  Who  was  elected  President  in  18647    Yioe-Preeident? 

15.  When  was  Nevada  admitted  ? 


SECTION  II. 
Sherman's  adyanob. 


1.  It  has  been  stated  previously,  that  the  main 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  Federals,  daring  this  cam- 
paign (1864),  were  the  capture  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.     The  account  of  the  advance  upon  the 
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latter  point  has  been  deferred  till  now,  in  order  not 
to  interrupt  the  history  of  it, from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  close. 

POSITION  AND  STRENGTn  OF  THB  ARMIES.* 

2.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  in  command  of  the 
Federal  army  near  Binggold,  in  N.  W.  Georgia,  and 
his  army  amounted  to  about  100,000  men.  The 
Confederate  army,  numbering  about  50,000  men, 
were  in  strong  position  at  Palton,  on  the  railroad 
leading  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  It  was  un- 
der the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

SUBRMAN  FLANKS  D ALTON. 

3.  On  the  7th  of  May  (1864),  Sherman  commenced 
his  advance.  When  he  arrived  before  the  Confed- 
eralo  works  at  Dalton,  he  pursued  the  same  tactics 
that  Grant  did  in  Virginia.  Owing  to  his  superiority 
of  numbers,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  bulk  of  his 
army  in  entrenchments  in  front  of  the  Confederates, 
and  to  send  the  remainder  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  position  of  the  Confederates.  Johnston  then 
withdrew  to  Eesaca. 

BATTLB  OF  BBSACA  (MAT  15.  ISM). 

4.  Hero,  after  some  days'  skirmishing,  Sherman 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Confederate  lines  on  the 
15th  of  May,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
Flanking  the  position,  however,  he  compelledf  John- 
ston to  retire  successively  to  Dallas,  to  Lost  Moun- 
tain, and  to  Kenesaw  Mountain. 

BATTLE  OF  KENESAW  MOUNTAIN  (MAY  37. 1864).' 

5.  Here  Johnston  held  his  position  for  a  month 
On  the  27th  of  June,  Sherman  made  a  general  attack 
iL  front.  He  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
By  flanking  the  position,  however,  Sherman  com- 
pelled Johnston  to  retreat  across  the  Chattabooche 
river,  and  take  position  in  the  neighborhood  of  At- 
lanta.    • 

*  See  Map",  p. "238. 
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JOHNSTON  8UPERSSDED  BT  HOOD. 

G.  Gen.  Johnston  was  now  taken  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  army,  and  Gen.  John  B. 
Hood  was  put  in  his  place.  The  city  of  Atlanta 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  Confederates,  as 
many  of  their  materials  of  war  were  manufactured 
there,  and  it  was  the  connecting  point  of  many  im- 
portant railroads.  Hence,  Gen.  Hood  determined  to 
<ittack  the  Federal  army,  and,  if  possible^  to  chock 
iheir  forward  movement. 

BATTLES  OF  ATLANTA  (JX7LY  30.  21.  88.  1864). 

7.  Accordingly,  he  made  heavy  attacks  upon  the 
Federal  entrenchments  on  the  20th,  22d,  and  28th 
of  July,  and  captured  many  guns,  prisoners,  and 
colors.  His  losses  were  so  heavy,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  follow  up  his  successes,  and,  finally, 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fortifications  of  At- 
lanta. 

GEN.  8T0NEMAN  AND  BAIDINQ  PARTY  CAPTURED. 

8.  Gen.  Sherman  now  placed  his  array  behind  for- 
midable entrenchments  in  front  of  the  Confederate 
position,  and  sent  raiding  parties  out  to  destroy  the 
railroads  leading  to  the  place.  Gen.  Stoneman,  com- 
manding one  of  these  raiding  parties,  was  captured, 
with  all  his  force.  The  others,  however,  were  suc- 
cessful, and  all  the  railroads  from  Atlanta  were  cut, 
except  that  leading  to  Macon. 

ATLANTA  TAKEN  (SEFTEMBEB  2,  1884). 

9.  On  the  last  mentioned  road,  two  Confederate 
corps  were  placed  at  Jonesboro*.  By  a  rapid  move- 
ment, Sherman  moved  around  Atlanta, and  occupied 
a  strong  position  between  Hood's  main  army  and 
this  detachment.  Gen.  Hood  then  evacuated  Atlanta, 
and  the  Federal  array  occupied  it  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
teraber.  In  the  advance  from  Einggold  to  Atlanta, 
the  Federals  lost  30,000  men. 

noOD  GOES  TO  NORTHERN  ALABAMA. 

10.  Gen.  Sherman's  army  was  supplied   by  th« 
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Single  line  of  railway  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 
In  order  to  force  him  to  retreat,  Gen.  Hood  deter- 
mined  to  attack  this  line  of  communication.  Accord- 
ingly, he  moved  with  his  entire  army  around  At- 
lanta, and  made  several  attempts  to  destroy  the 
railroad.  Being  foiled  by  Sherman,  ]:e  marched  off 
into  Northern  Alabama. 

BATTLE  AT  KASHVILLE«(DECEMBEB  Id.  18U). 

11.  Thence,  he  advanced  .into  Tennessee,  and 
moved  upon  Nashville.  At  Franklin,  on  the  SOth  of 
November,  he  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  then  besieged  Gren.  Thomas  in  Nashville. 
Thomas,  however,  having  been  reinforced  by  two 
corps  from  Sherman's  army,  attacked  Hood,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  routed  him,  took  13,000  prisoners 
and  drove  the  remains  of  the  army  into  Alabama. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

2.  Who  commanded  the  Federal  army  in  K.  W.  Georgia?     Its 

force  ?    Where  was  the  Confederate  armj  ?    Its  force  ?    Com- 
mander ? 

3.  When  did  Sherman  commence  his  adraiice?    What  plan  did  he 

pursue?    Where  did  Johnston  retreat  ? 

4.  When  was  the  battle  of  Resaca  fought?    Result?    Where  did 

Johnston  retire  ? 

5.  When  was  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  fought?    Result? 

How  was  Johnston  compelled  to  retire  ?    Where  7 

6.  Who  was  put  in  Johnston's  place?    Whj  was  the  possession  of 

Atlanta  important  to  the  ConfBderates  ? 

1,  When  did  Hood  attack  the  Federals  ?    Result  ? 

6.  What  plan  did  Sherman  now  adopt?  What  became  of  Stone- 
man  and  his  party  ?   What  railroads  were  cut  by  the  Federals? 

9,  How  did  Sherman  capture  Atlanta?    When?    How  many  men 

had  the  Federals  lost  ? 

10.  What  plan  did  Hood  now  adopt?    What  was  his  success? 

il.  Upon  what  point  did  be  adranoe?  Result  of  battle  of  Fraj^- 
lin?  What  place  did  Hood  then  besiege?  How  was  Thomas 
reinforced ?  When  was  the  battle  of  NashTille  fought?  Result^ 


SECTION  in. 

SHERMAN  ADVANCES  THROUGH  OEORQIA. 

1.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Sherman,  having  no  Confed* 


See  Map.  p  420. 
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erate  army  to  oppose  him  in  front,  determined  to 
abandon  his  base  of  supplies,  supply  himself  from 
the  country,  and  advance  upon  Savannah.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  12th  of  ^November  (1864),  after  burning 
a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  he  set  out  from 
that  place,  moving  in  a  southeastern  direction,  to- 
wards Savannah.  His  army  moved  in  two  columns, 
and  amounted  to  about  60,000  men.  These,  with  the 
cavalry  spread  out  on  the  wings,  made  a  track 
through  Georgia  60  miles  wide. 

DESTRUCTION  BY  SHERMi^^'S  ARMY. 

2.  Besides  provisioning  the  army  in  the  country 
they  passed  through,  a  vast  amount  of  property  was 
destroyed,  houses  were  burned,  and  an  immense  num^ 
ber  of  slaves  were  carried  off. 

SAVANNAH  CAPTURED*  (DECEMBER  30,  1864). 

3.  When  Sherman  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savan- 
nah, he  attacked  and  captured  Fort  McAllister, 
below  the  city,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Federal  fleet.  Savannah  having  been 
evacuated  by  the  Confederate  forces,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Hardee,  Sherman  took  possession  of  the  city  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1864. 

SHERMAN  TAKES  COLUMBIA.  S.  C.  (FEBRUARY  17. 1865). 

4.  After  remaining  about  a  month  in  Savannah, 
recruiting  and  refitting  his  army,  Gen.  Sherman  set 
out  from  that  place,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  private  property  was  destroyed  by 
the  Federal  army,  in  their  march  through  this  State. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  Gen.  Sherman  reached 
Columbia,  and  the  city  was  formally  surrendered,  by 
the  authorities,  to  him.  Upon  its  occupation,  the 
city  was  fired  in  many  places,  and  almost  all  the 
buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

SHERMAN  TAKES  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  0. 

5.  Sherman  then  directed  his  march  towards 
North  Carolina,  and  entered  Fayetteville,  in  that 
State,  on  the  1 1th  of  March  (1865). 

*See  Map,  p.  238L 
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GS3r.  JOH5STOH  DT  SHBRMAITS  VBOVL 

6.  Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  garrisons  of  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  and  Wilmington,  had  been  united, 
placed  under  the  comniand  of  Gren.  Johnston ;  and 
they  confronted  Sherman  at  Payette ville. 

CHABLBSTON,  S.  C^  OCCUPIBD  B7  THB  FEDERALS  (FEB.  18. 18S). 

7.  Omng  to  the  march  of  Sherman  through  South 
Carolina,  Charleston  was  considered  untenable,  and 
consequently  the  Confederate  garrison  withdrew 
from  that  place.  The  Federals  occupied  the  city  on 
the  18th  of  February  (1865).  A  large  part  of  the 
city  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  city  had  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  542  days. 

WILMINGTON,  NOBTH  CABOLDSTA.  THBBATBNED. 

8.  Wilmington  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federals.  This  place,  for  a  long  time,  was  the 
only  port  from  which  the  Confederates  successfully 
eluded  the  blockading  squadron,  and  gained  supplies 
from  abroad.  A  heavy  land  force,  under  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  and  a  fleet,  under  Admiral  Porter,  were  sent, 
in  December  (1864),  from  Fortress  Monroe,  to  attack 
Fort  Fisher,  at  thfe  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  which 
guarded  the  approach  to  Wilmington. 

BUTLEB  EXPLODES  A  POWDEB-VESSBL. 

9.  Butler,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  conceived  the  idea 
of  knocking  down  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Fisher, 
by  exploding  a  powder- vessel  near  the  fort.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  vessel,  filled  with  300  tons  of  powder, 
was  floated  near  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  then  ex- 
ploded. The  walls,  however,  did  not  fall.  Admiral 
Porter  then  opened  a  furious  bombardment  upon  the 
fort,  which  gallantly  replied.  Butler,  however, 
thinking  the  fortifications  too  strong  to  attack,  re- 
turned to  Fortress  Monroe. 

WILIHNOTON  CAPTUBED  (FEBBUABT  22,  1866). 

10.  Another  expedition,  under  Gen.  Terry,  was  sent 
in  February  (1865),  against  the  Fort,  and  succeeded 
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in  taking  it.  Wilmington  was  then  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  Fed- 
erals on  the  22d  of  February. 

FIGHT  AT  BENTONSYILLB  (MARCH  20,  1866). 

11.  When  Sherman's  column  left  Fayetteville,  it 
was  met  by  Johnston,  and  attacked,  first  at  Moore's 
X  Eoads,  and  then  at  Bentonsville.  The  engage- 
ments were,  however,  indecisive;  and  Johnston  held 
the  route  towards  Ealeigh,  while  Sherman  moved 
off  to  Goldsboro'.  At  this  place,  Sherman  was  met 
by  a  Federal  column  from  New  hern,  under  Gen. 
Echofield ;  and  one  from  Wilmington,  under  Gen. 
Terry. 

8HBBMAN  OCCUFIES  BALBIGH  (APRIL  18.  lfl6B). 

12.  Gen.  Sherman,  at  the  head  of  this  combined 
force,  then  advanced  upon  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina.  Gen.  Johnston  was  forced  to  retire 
from  that  place,  and  retreated  towards  Hillsboro', 
followed  by  Sherman. 

QuestioTU  far  Examination, 

1.  What  plan  did  Sherman  adopt?    When  did  he  set  ont?    Upon 

what  point  ?    His  force  ?    What  width  of  oountrj  did  he  de- 
vastate? 

2.  Conduct  of  his  army  ? 

3.  How  did  Sherman  open  commnnication  with  the  Federal  fleet? 

When  did  he  occupy  Savannah  ? 

4.  What  route  did  Sherman  then  take?    What  acts  were  committed 

by  his  army  7    Was  Columbia  formally  surrendered  ?    When  ? 
What  did  Sherman  do  upon  getting  possession  of  it? 

5.  What  was  Sherman's  route  thence  ? 

0.   What  Cuntederate  force  had  collected  in  his  front?    Its  com* 
mandf  r  ? 

7.  Why  was  Charleston  abandoned  by  the  Confederates?    When 

did  the  Federals  occupy  it?    How  long  had  the  city  been  be- 
sieged 7 

8.  What  use  had  the  Confederates  made  of  Wilmington?  What  fort 

guarded  the  approach  to  Wilmington?    What  Federal  force 

was  sent  to  take  it? 
0.  How  did  Butler  attempt  to  take  the  fort?    With  what  success? 

Why  did  not  Butler  attack  the  fort? 
10.  Who  afterwards  captured  Fort  Fisher?    When  did  the  Fedeiali 

occupy  Wilmington? 
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IL  Where  was  Sbeiman's  adTance  attacked  7  Where  did  Johnston 
retreat  ?  To  what  point  did  Sherman  more ?  What  reinforce- 
ments did  he  meet  there? 

12.  What  move  did  Sherman  then  make?  Where  did  Johnstxi*^ 
retire? 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OAMFAIQN  OF  18IB.  AND  ADMISISTBATION  OF  J0BN80S. 


SECTION  L 

AFTAIBS  AT  PETEBSBORO.* 

1.  Meanwhile,  aifairs  of  great  importance  had  taken 
place  at  Petersburg.  Owing  to  his  immense  snpe- 
rioritj  in  numbers,  and  heavy  fortifications  in  liis 
front,  Grant  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  very  long 
line  around  Richmond.  His  line  extended  from  a 
point  about  five  miles  north  of  the  James,  to  that 
river,  thence  across  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox,  thence  sweeping  around 
Petersburg,  it  crossed  the  Weldon  railroad,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  from  Petersburg 
to  Lynchburg.  The  extent  of  the  entire  line  was 
about  35  miles. 

LEE*S  LINES  WEAKENED  BY  THEIB  LENGTH. 

2.  As  Gen.  Lee  was  obliged  to  confront  Grant's 
forces  at  all  points,  his  lines  were  stretched  over 
nearly  twenty-five  miles;  shorter  than  Grant's,  as 
they  were  the  inner  lines.  The  Confederate  army 
was  so  small  that  many  parts  of  the  line  were  held 
by  soldiers  stationed  many  yards  apart. 

OOnriDXRATB  BATI0N8. 

3.  The  Confederate  army  was,  moreover,  in  no 
condition  for  an  active  campaign.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  Virginia,  and  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  them  from  the  South,  the  army 
around  Richmond  had   been  on  short  rations  the 

*  See  Map.  p.  4S8.  '  ' 
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whole  of  this  winter  (1864-5).  The  entire  ration 
per  day  to  each  man  was  one  poand  of  flour,  and  a 
'ruarter  of  a  pound  of  meat. 

NO  PRISONERS  EXCHANGED. 

4.  The  relative  number  of  the  two  armies  was 
also  greatly  affected  by  the  fact,  that  no  prisoners 
had  been  exchanged  for  18  months.  Frequent  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Confederate  Government 
to  obtain  a  general  exchange  of  all  prisoners,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  many  thousands  who 
were  in  prison  on  each  side ;  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment refused  to  exchange. 

GEN.  LEE  ATTACKS  QRANt's  LINES. 

5.  In  order  to  prevent  Grant  from  continuing  to 
extend  his  lines  to  the  left,  so  as  to  cut  the  Petersburg 
and  Lynchburg  Eailroad,  Gen.  Lee  made  a  strong 
attack  upon  the  Federal  position  at  Fort  Steadman, 
near  Petersburg,  on  the  25th  of  March  (1865).  The 
attack  was  at  first  very  successful,  but  the  Confed- 
erates were  at  last  compelled  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers to  abandon  the  fort,  and  retire  to  their  former 
position.  The  Confederates  lost  in  this  attack  about 
2500  men. 

BATTLE  or  FIVE  F0BE8^(APBIL  1,  1866). 

6.  In  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  Petersburg 
and  Lynchburg  flail  road,  Gen.  Grant,  a  few  days 
after  this  attack,  sent  Gen.  Sheridan,  at  the  head  of 
18,000  cavalry,  to  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  and  thence  to- 
wards the  line  of  railroad.  Gen.  Lee  detached  a 
division  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalrj  (in 
all,  about  10,000  men),  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Pickett,  to  oppose  this  movement  of  Grant's. 
On  the  first  of  April,  Gen.  Sheridan  attacked  this 
force  at  Five  Forks,  a  point  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  railroad,  and  completely  routed  it. 

GBN.  lee's  lines  BROKEN  AT  PETEKSBURQ. 

7.  Upon  intelligence  of  this  disaster.  Gen.  Lee  was 


*See  Map,  p.  432. 
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compelled  to  send  a  strong  force  to  repair  the  drftin 
age,  if  possible.    His  lines  having  thus  been  greatly 
weakened  around  Petersburg,  Gron.  Grant  made  an 
attack,  and  broke  through  them  on  the  2d  of  April 
(1865). 

lUCHMOKD  EVACUATED  (APRIL  3,  1885). 

8.  Richmond,  being  thus  rendered  untenable  hj 
the  capture  of  Petersburg,  the  Confederate  army 
evacuated  it  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  G-en.  Lee  com- 
menced his  retreat  towards  Danville.  Such  havoe 
had  battle  and  disease  made  upon  the  "  Army  of 
Northern  Yirginia,"  that  Lee  had  now  but  20,000 
men. 

CONFEDERATE  ABMT  WITHOUT  PROTISIONS. 

9.  Gen.  Grant  at  once  marched  for  Burkesville, 
the  junction  of  the  railroad  leading  to  Lynchburg, 
and  that  leading  to  Danville.  His  immense  cavalry 
force,  18,000  strong,  harassed  the  Confederate  army 
in  their  retreat,  destroying  their  baggage-trains, 
and  capturing  stragglers.  Gen.  Lee  had.  ordered 
provisions  for  his  army  to  bo  brought  by  railroad, 
and  to  meet  him  at  Amelia  C.  H.  Through  some 
mistake  the  provision-train  went  on  to  Eichmond, 
and  the  army  had  to  remain  at  Amelia  C.  H.  two 
days, 

LEE  GUT  OVF  VROM  DANVILLE. 

10.  By  this  delay.  Grant  was  enabled  to  get  ahead 
with  his  army,  and  cut  Lee  off  from  Danville.  The 
latter  then  retreated  towards  Lynchburg.  His  army 
was  in  a  terrible  condition.  Without  provisions, 
weakened  by  long  marches  without  food,  having  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  tremendous  cavalry  force 
that  was  pressing  them  every  day,  they  became 
necessarily  much  disorganized. 

APPOMATTOX  COURT-HOUSE.* 

11.  Finally,  at  Appomattox  C.  H.,  Gen.  Lee  found 
that  a  large  cavalry  force  had  been  thrown  in  his 
front,  while  Grant,  with  his  infantry,  was  in  his  rear. 

^•See'Map,  p  248^ 
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SUBBENDEB  OF  OSK.  LEB'8  ABMT  (APBIL  It,  IffA. 

12.  Finding  retreat  impossible,  and  a  battle  hope* 
less,  Gen.  Lee,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1865,  surrendered, 
to  Grant,  the  remains  of  the  "  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,"  the  men  being  allowed  to  go  home,  after 
turning  over  ail  the  war  material  to  the  Federals. 

SUBRENDSB  OF  JOHNSTOM'S  ARMT. 

13.  The  surrender  of  the  "Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia "  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Gen.  John- 
ston, finding  himself  unable  to  compete  with  Sher- 
man, surrendered  his  army  to  him  on  the  26th  of 
April  (1865).  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  commanding  the 
Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  river|  sur- 
rendered on  the  4th  of  May  (1865). 

KIBBY  SMITH  SUBBBNDEBS  (MAT  36,  1865). 

14.  Finally,  on  the  26th  of  May,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
commanding  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  surren- 
dered to  Gen.  Canby  the  remaining  organized  troops 
of  the  Confederacy. 

LAST  FIGHT  OF  THB  WAB  (MAY  IS.  186B). 

15.  The  last  fight  of  the  war  took  place  at  Brazos, 
in  western  Texas,  on  the  13th  of  May,  between  a 
band  of  Confederates  and  a  Federal  regiment.  The 
Confederates  were  victorious. 

IMMRNSI  rOBCSS  OF  THB  FBDBRAL8. 

16.  During  the  war,  thus  concluded,  the  number 
of  troops  brought  into  service  by  the  Federals,  from 
volunteering,  from  drafting,  and  from  foreign  enlist- 
meDts,  exceeds  anything  ever  before  known  in  war- 
fare. The  aggregate  number  of  men  put  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
marine  corps,  during  the  war,  was  two  million,  six 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  (2,656,553).  This  does  not  include  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  forces,  consisting  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  the  negro  troops  raised  in  the  South- 
era  States.    By  the  official  report  of  Stanton,  Fed- 
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• 

eral  Secretary  of  War,  the  number  of  Federal  forces 
in  the  field  on  the  let  of  Maj^,  1865,  was  one  million, 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  (1,000,516)»* 

KUHBEB  OF  CONFEDERATE  TKOOPS  SCRRENDEBED. 

17.  By  oflScial  report,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  Confederate  troops  surrendered  while  under  arms, 
and  those  paroled  afterwards,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  (174,223). 

KUMBER  OF  BATTLES  FOUGHT  DURING  THE  WAR. 

18.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  (220)  battles,  in  all, 
w#re  fought  during  this  war:  89  in  Virginia;  37  in 
Tennessee ;  35  in  Missouri,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

COST  OF  THE  WAR. 

19.  The  war  expenses  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  ($2,800,000,000).  The  depreciation  of  their 
paper  currency  was  slight,  considering  its  enormous 
volume.  The  Confederate  debt,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  The 
depreciation  of  the  Confederate  paper  currency  was 
very  great.  In  March,  1865,  one  dollar  in  gold  was 
worth  sixty  dollars  in  paper  money. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  CAUSE. 

20.  I.  The  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Confederacy  was,  that  the  people  of  the  South  were 
not  unanimous  in  their  efforts  to  gain  their  liberty. 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  a  united  people,  struggling 
for  liberty,  have  never  been  subjugated. 

II.  The  secondary  causes  of  failure  are  numerous. 
Some  of  them  are  the  following,  viz  : 

1.  The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  Federals. 

2.  The  mismanagement  of  the  finances. 

3.  The  retention  of  IneflBcient  officers. 

4.  The  endeavor  to  protect  too  many  points  at 
once,when  the  war  began. 

•"  The  available  Confederate  force,  capable  of  active  service  In  the  Held,  did 
not.  during  th«  entire  war,  exceed  six  hundred  thouaand  meu."— Sxo;  Sovth; 
Hist;  Soo. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

I.  What  advantag^e  did  Grant's  numbers  give  faim?    What  was  ths 

extent  of  his  line? 
5.  What  was  the  extent  of  Lee's  line?    How  were  parts  of  his  liae 
guar(kd  7 

5.  Why  were  the  Confederate  supplies  limited?    What  was  their 

daiiy  ration  per  man  ? 
4.  What  atfected  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  armies?    Wbal 

attemptd  had  been  made  to  excliange  prisoners  ? 
5    Whv   did   Gen.   Lee  atuck   Graoi'a  line?     Where?    When? 

What  success  ?    Loss  ? 

6.  For  what  purpose  was  Sheridan  sent  to  Oinwiddi*  C.  H.?    What 

was  his  force  ?     What  Con  federate  force  was  aw\t  to  meet  him? 
Under  wh.>8ecomra.ind?   Where  was  a  battle  fouglit?  WhenT 
Result? 
V.  What  was  then  done  by  (}en.  Lee?     What  was  the  oonseqnenoe 
of  this  move  ? 

8.  When  was   Richmond  evacuated?    Towards  what  point  did 

Qen   Lee  retreat?     What  did  his  army  number  now? 

9.  What  move  did  Grant  make  ?    How  did  he  harass  the  Confeder- 

ate army?     Why  was  Gen.  Lee  delayed  at  Amelia C.  H.? 

10.  What  was  the  efifect  of  this  delay  ?  Towards  what  point  did 
Lee  then  retreat  ?     What  was  the  condition  of  his  army  ? 

II.  What  obstructed  Lee's  retreat?    Where? 

12.  When  did  Gen.  Lee  surrender?    On  what  terms? 

13.  When  did  Johnston  surrender  to  Sherman?  When  did  Taylor 
surrender  ?     W  hat  forces  ? 

14.  By  whom  were  the  last  Confederate  forces  surrendered  ?  When? 

15.  Describe  the  last  fight  of  the  war.     Result? 

M.  From  what  sources  did  the  Federals  fill  their  army?    How 

many  men  did  they  have  in  service  during  the  entire  war? 

What  was  the  Federal  force  in  the  field  on  the  1st  of  May, 

1865  ? 
It.  What  was  the  number  of  Confederates  surrendered  and  paroled 

at  the  end  of  the  war? 

18.  How  many  battles  were  fought  during  the  war?    In  Virginia? 

Tennessee  ?    Missouri  ? 

19.  What  did  the  war  cost  the  Federal  Gh)vernment?  What  was 
the  depreciation  of  the  Federai  currency?  What  was  the 
Confederate  debt?     Depreciation  of  their  currency? 

SO.  What  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Coafederat* 
Casae  7    What  were  the  secondary  causes  of  laiiuxo  T 


SECTION  II. 

4S8A8SINATI0N  OF  PRESIDENT  LINOOLR. 

1.  On  the  evening  of  April  14th  (1865),  President 
Lincoln,  while  flitting  in  s  box   in  the  theatre  ni 
21 
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Washin^on,  was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot,  fired  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  £(  oth  made  bis  escape  from 
Ihe  iheatre,  but  was  finally  overtaken  by  his  pur- 
saers,  and  was  shot  Booth  committed  the  act, 
under  the  fanatical  idea  that  the  war  would  ter- 
minate, and  the  South  gain  her  freedom,  if  Lincoln 
were  killed.  By  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Andrew  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  the  Yice-Presideut,  became  Presi- 
dent, and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

9ATIS  CAPTURK9. 

2.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  while  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  Gen. 
Kir  by  Smith's*  army,  was  captured  in  Georgia,  od 
the  10th  day  of  May  (1865).  He  was  taken  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  in  Yirginia,  put  in  close  confinement, 
and,  at  one  time,  in  irons ;  and  was  kept  there  more' 
than  two  years,  under  an  indictment  for  treason. 
Jle  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Court  at 
Richmond,  in  1868,  and  finally  released,  tKe^  Govern- 
ment determining  not  to  ])rosccute  him. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  BATiriED  CDECEMiAIS  IC,  XKq>. 

3.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  abolishiag 
negro  slavery,  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1865. 
Three-fourths  of  the  States  having  ratified  it,  it  was 
declared  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  by  proclamation 
f  f  the  President,  December  18,  1865. 

OIYIL  BIGHTS  BILL  PASSED. 

4.  Or^  ^he  9th  of  April,  1866,  Congress  passed, 
fVGT  thA  President's  veto,  a  Bill  granting  certain 
rights  ^o  the  negroes. 

KKGOMSTBDOTION  MEASURES. 

6.  l.^pon  the  close  of  the  war.  President  Johnson 
recognized  the  State  Governments  that  had  been 
formed  in  Yirginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana, during  the  war,  under  the  protection  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States.  He  appointed 
Military  Governon  in  the  other  States  that  had  s^ 
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ceded,  and  authorized  them  to  call  a  convention  in 
oacii  of  those  States,  the  members  of  which  were  to 
ho  elected  by  such  citizens  as  had  not  taken  part 
against  the  United  States  during  the  war.  His  pl%n 
was  to  recognize  the  State  Governments  formed  ly 
these  conventions,  as  soon  as  they  should  repea. 
their  ordinances  of  secession,  repudiate  their  Con- 
federate debt,  and  ratify  the  amendment  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  was  done,  and  soon  all 
the  State  Governments  were  in  operation. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Describe  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  What  was  the  fate  of 
Booth?  Why  did  Booth  commit  the  act?  Who  became 
President? 

t.  Where  was  President  Davis  captured  ?  When  ?  Where  was  he 
confined?    How  long;?     What  was  finally  done  with  him? 

?.  What  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  passed,  Dec.  18,  18657 

4.  What  Bill  was  parsed,  April  9,  1865? 

5.  What  State  Governments  did  President  Johnson  recofrnizeat  the 

close  of  the  war?  How  hud  they  been  formed?  Whom  did 
he  appoint  over  the  other  States?  Who  were  to  vote  for  the 
members  of  their  conventions?  What  was  Johnson's  plan? 
Was  this  done  ? 


SECTION  III. 

OONOBBSS  AC0LI8HBS  TBE  BTATfl  G0VBRNMBNT8. 

1.  When  Congress  assembled,  however,  they  op- 
posed these  acts  of  the  President,  and  since  the 
Kadicaly  or  Eepublican,  party,  in  Congress,  had  a 
sufficient  majority  to  pass  any  Bill  over  the  veto  of 
the  President,  they  passed  a  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  *'  when  the 
right  of  voting  is  denied  by  a  State  to  any  citizens, 
the  basis  of  representation  in  such  State  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  thus 
excluded  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  citizens 
in  the  State."  By  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
the  Southern  States  would  be  obliged  to  allow  the 
negroes  to  vote,  or  else  have  their  number  of  Con- 
gressional  representatives   reduced.      The    amend- 
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inont  also  provided  for  the  disfraDchisSrnent  of  a 
large  number  of  whites  in  the  South.  The  South- 
ern State  Governments,  organized  by  President 
JohnsoUi  rejected  this  amendment,  and  hence  Con- 
gress displaced  them,  and  placed  Military  Governors 
over  them*  By  a  strict  registry  law,  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Military  Governors,  the 
Radicals  were  enabled  to  form  Radical  State  Govern- 
ments in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  which  after- 
wards ratified  their  amendment.  Representatives 
fVom  Tennessee  were  admitted  to  Congress  in  1866 ; 
also  fVom  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi* 
ana,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  1868.  Almost 
all  the  Representatives  of  these  States  were  North- 
erners, who  had  gone  South  after  the  war,  in  hope 
of  political  preferment,  and  were  thus  elected  through 
the  exclusive  system  of  registration,  and  by  allow- 
ing the  negroes  to  vote. 

KBBRASKA  ADMITTED  (IflffT). 

8»  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Uuion  in  1867, 
thus  forming  the  37ih  State. 

RUSSIAN  AMBRICA  PUBGHASED  (2801) 

8*  During  this  same  year  (1867),  the  United  States 

rmrchascd  of  Russia,  the  large  tract  of  land  lying 
n  the  northwestern  part  of  North  America.  The 
tract  contains  about  500,000  square  miles,  and  the 
price  paid  was  $7,200,000  in  gold. 

rRBStDBNT  JOHMSOM  IMPEAOUBD  AND  ACQUITTED. 

4,  The  hostility  of  Congress  to  President  Johnson 
led  at  last  to  his  impeachment.  The  President 
having  removed  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  from 
ofiioe,  this  act  was  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  a  breach  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill, 
which  had  been  recently  passed  by  Congress,  and 
which  forbade  any  removals  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, except  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was,  accordingly,  tried,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  j'ear,  1868,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, befoi*e  the  Senate.  After  a  long  and  tedious 
trial,  he  was  acquitted. 
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ORAKT  ELECTED  FBE8IDENT  (18610. 

6.  In  November,  1868,  an  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  took  place.  The  candidates  of 
the  Eadical,  or  Republican  party,  were  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Schuyler  Colfax, 
of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President.  The  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  party  were,  Horatio  Seymour,  of 
New  York,  for  the  former,  and  Gen.  P.  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
of  Missouri,  for  the  latter  office.  The  Bepublican 
candidates  were  elected. 

▼GTE  or  THB  SOUTHERN  STATBS. 

6.  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  were  not 
allowed  to  vote  at  this  election.  In  the  other  South- 
ern States,  the  negroes  were  registered,  and  voted. 
All  of  these  latter  reconstructed  States,  except 
Georgia,  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  Grant  and 
Colfax. 

PACIFIC  BAILEOAD  FINISHED  (IMS). 

7.  During  this  year  (1869),  the  great  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  was 
finished.  It  extends  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to 
Sacramento  City,  California,  a  distance  of  1727 
miles.  This  road  was  built  in  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  the  last  rail  being  laid  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1869.  The  cost  of  it  was  about  seventy-five 
million  dollars. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Did  Congress  approve  of  Johnson's  measures  ?  What  party  was 
stron^i^est  in  Congress?  What  is  the  14th  Amendment,  passed 
by  them?  Did  Johnson  approve  of  it?  How  did  Congress 
pass  it,  then  ?  What  effect  would  such  a  law  have  on  the 
South?  What  was  another  ohjection  to  the  amendment? 
How  did  the  Southern  Governments  receive  this  amendment? 
What  did  Congress  do,  Uien?  Huw  did  the  R^idicals  get  a 
majority  of  voters  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  ?  Did  these 
Stale  Governments  then  ratity  the  amendment?  When  were 
Represenialives  from  Tennessee  admitted  into  Congress  ?  From 
what  other  States  in  1868?  Who  were  these  Representatives  ? 
How.  did  they  get  elected  ? 

S.  When  was  Nebraska  admitted? 
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5.  What  pnrcbase  was  made  bj  tlie  IT.  S.  Government  in  1867? 

What  is  the  ext<:Ht  of  the  tract?  How  much  money  was  pai4 
for  it? 

4.  To  what  did  the  hostilitj  of  Congress  to  President  Johnson, 
lead  ?  Whom  did  Johnson  remove  trom  office?  How  did  Con- 
gress Wew  this  act?  When  was  Johnson  impeached?  By  whom 
was  he  tried  ?    By  whom  prosecuted  ?    Kesuli  of  the  trial? 

B.  When  did  an  election  for  President  take  place?  Who  were  the 
candidates  of  the  Radical  party?  Of  the  Democratic  paity? 
Who  were  elected  ? 

6.  What  States  were  not  allowed  to  Tote?    Who  voted  in  the 

other  Southern  States?    How  did  these  States  vote? 
t.  What  railroad  was  finished  in  1869?    What  points  does  it  con- 
nect?   Distance?    How  long  were  thej  bcilding  this  road? 
When  was  the  last  laU  laid?    What  did  the  road  cost? 


SECTION  IV, 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE. 

1.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Lee  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Washington  College  (now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University),  located  at  Lexington, 
Virginia.  He  discharged  the  daties  of  his  new  office 
with  great  fidelity  and  ability.  He  died  at  Lexing- 
ton, on  the  12th  of  October,  1870,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
throughout  the  South  with  profound  sorrow.  Busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and  meetings  were  held  in  every 
town  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  The  press  of  the 
civilized  world  was  filled  with  laudatory  articles  of 
this  great  chieftain  of  the  South. 

THE  NINTH  CENSUS. 

2.  In  1870,  the  ninth  census  of  the  United  States 
was  completed.  The  inhabitants  numbered  more 
than  thirty-eight  million,  showing  an  increase  of 
BQven  million  during  the  previous  ten  years, 

THE   FIFTEENTH   AMENDMENT. 

3.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the 
passage  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  were  not 
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allowed  to  vote,  and  only  three-fifths  of  their  number 
were  counted  with  the  whites  in  apportioning  the 
number  of  Representatives  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  guaranteed  to  all  the 
right  of  suffrage,  irrespective  of  "race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  After  the  passage 
of  this  Amendment  by  Congress,  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  requisite  number  of  State  Legislatures,  and  was 
formally  announced  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
on  March  30, 1870.  Representatives  from  the  re- 
maining Southern  States  were  now  allowed  to  take 
their  seats  in  Congress. 

THE  HEPUBLIC  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

4.  The  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  island 
of  Hayti,  inhabited  by  negroes,  seemed  willing  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  scheme  was 
warmly  favored  by  President  Grant.  He  sent  com- 
missioners to  the  island,  and  they  reported  in  favor 
of  the  scheme.  The  measure  was,  however,  rejected 
by  Congress. 

CLAIM   AGAINST   GREAT  BRITAIN, 

5.  During  the  sectional  war,  some  of  the  Con- 
federate cruisers  were  built  in  English  ports. 
Claiming  that  the  British  Government  had  not  used 
due  diligence  in  pi^venting  the  construction  and 
armament  of  those  cruisers,  the  U.  S.  Government 
made  a  demand  for  payment  for  the  damages  done  to 
American  commerce  by  these  cruisers.  After  a  long 
correspondence  between  the  agents  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, a  joint  high-commission,  consisting  of 
five  eminent  persons  from  each  country,  assembled 
at  Washington,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1871.  By 
them  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
arranged,  which  treaty  provided  that  the  claim  for 
losses  should  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  be  appointed  partly 
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by  the  Preeident  of  the  Uoited  States,  partly  by  the 
British  Grovemment,  and  partly  by  friendly  powers. 
This  Board  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  id  1872,  and 
awarded  to  the  United  States  sixteen  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

ORSAT  FIRES. 

(L  On  the  8th  of  October,  1871,  a  fire  broke  oat  in 
Chicago,  which  laid  waste  ft  territory  a  mile  wide 
and  fonr  and  a  half  miles  long;  Property  was  eon- 
Bumed  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  astonishing  reeuperatiTe  power  of  the  American 
people  was  exhibited  in  the  fact  that,  within  two 
yearSy  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  larger  than 
ever.  One  year  af^er  (October  9,  1872)  a  great  fire 
occurred  in  Boston,  which  destroyed  about  80(1 
buildings,  and  caused  a  loss  of  seventy-five  million 
dollars. 

RS-ELECnOX  OF  GRANT. 

7.  General  Grant  was  the  candidate  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  party  at  the  Presidential  Section  which 
occurred  in  lYovembor  1872.  He  was  opposed  by 
Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  who  was  nominated 
by  a  convention  of  liiberal  ^Republicans,  which 
assembled  at  Cincinnati.  Greeley  was  also  supported 
by  Ibe  Democratic  party.  Grant,  however,  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  receiving  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  votes  in  the  electoral  college  against 
eighty  for  Greeley.  His  defeat  and  other  misfortunes 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  Greeley,  that  he  died  at 
a  private  asylum  on  the  29th  of  November,  1872. 
General  Grant  began  his  second  term  of  office  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1873. 

INDIAN  WARS. 

8.  The  Indians  on  the  Western  plains,  and  in 
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Oregon,  committed  many  depredations  at  this  period. 
Tlie  U.  S.  troops  who  were  seat  against  them  met 
with  frequent  defeats.  In  one  engagement  General 
Custer  and  a  detachment  under  him  were  killed  to 
a  man.  Many  Indian  villages  were  burned  by  the 
troops.  The  Modocs,  of  Oregon,  under  their  chief, 
Captain  Jack,  took  refuge  in  tbe  Lava  Beds,  and  for 
a  long  time  kept  the  U.  S.  troops  at  bay.  At  one 
time,  during  a  conference,  they  treacherously  mur- 
dered General  Canby,  and  wounded  some  of  his  party. 
The  Modocs  were,  however,  forced  to  surrender. 
They  were  tried  by  military  commission,  and 
executed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1873. 

PAJSriC  OF  187S. 

9.  The  country  was  apparently  very  prosperous  at 
this  period.  The  failure  of  the  large  banking  house 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  in  1873) 
alarmed  capitalists  and  destroyed  confidence.  A 
£nancial  crash  was  tho  consequence.  Property  of 
every  kind  fell  in  value,  and  there  were  many  mer- 
cantile failures  throughout  the  country.  A  great 
depression  in  business  of  all  kinds  folio  wed« 

PATRONS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

10.  As  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  and  other 
pursuits  seemed  to  be  benefitted  by  association, 
members  of  the  agricultural  communities  determined 
to  establish  an  organization  among  themselves. 
This  organization  is  known  as  the  Patrons  of 
Industry.  The  first  Grange  of  this  Order  was  formed 
at  Fredohia,  New  York,  April  16,  1868.  There  are 
now  more  than  twenty  thousand  granges  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  membership  of  1,750,000. 
The  main  objects  of  tho  Order  seem  to  be  to  enable 
farmers  to  buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  to  improve 
agriculture,  and  to  buy  and  sell  together. 
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OOLORAIK)  ADMITTED. 

11.  On  the  3d  of  M&rch,  1875>  Congress  passed  an 
Act,  admitting  Colorado  as  a  State.  The  territory 
comprising  this  State  was  explored  by  Yasquez 
Coronado,  who  led  a  Spanish  expedition  from 
HezicQ  in  1540^ 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

12.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1876,  the  Centennial  Ex^ 
position  at  Philadelphia  was  formally  opened  by 
President  Grant.  The  buildings  ereeted  for  this 
Exposition  were  larger  than  those  erected  for  any 
of  the  World's  Pairs  in  Earopo.  Manufactured 
articles  and  rare  cariosities  were  there  exhibited  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world*  The  buildings  were 
open  to  the  public  until  Nov.  10, 1876.  Yast  throngs 
of  people  attended  the  Exposition.  On  one  day 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  people  were  present. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 

13.  At  the  election  for  President  in  Uovember, 
l'S76,  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden^ 
of  New  York,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  electoral  votes 
were  necessary  to  elect.  Tildeu  received  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  electoral  votes^  and  his  friends 
claimed  that  he  also  received  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  in  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  In  these  three  States  there  were  rival 
Governors  and  rival  Ijegislatures,  each  claiming  to 
have  been  lawfully  elected.  United  States  troops 
were  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina,  who  sustained  the  Bepublican  Governors 
and  Legislatures  in  their  claims.  The  electoral  vatea 
of  the  above-named  three  States  were  finally  cast  by^ 
the  Bepublican  Beturning  Boards  in  feivor  of  Hayes^ 
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According  to  the  Constitution,  the  electoral  votes 
must  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  votes 
must  then  be  counted.  It  was  feared  that  if  the 
President  of  the  Senate  counted  the  electoral  votes 
from  the  disputed  States  ii  favor  of  Hayes,  that  the 
Democrats  would  resist  his  inauguration,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  civil  war.  Finally,  however,  both 
Houses  agreed  that  a  High  Commission  Court,  com- 
posed of  five  members  appointed  by  the  House,  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  five  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  examine  the  question 
of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  disputed  States,  and  that 
the  electoral  votes  of  those  States  should  be  counted 
as  thev  determined,  unless  both  Senate  and  House 
should  decide  to  exclude  them.  By  this  Commission 
it  was  decided  that  Hayes  received  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  electoral  votes,  and  Tilden  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
Hayes  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1877. 

AFFAIBS  IN  LOUISIANA  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

14.  Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  Hayes,  he 
ordered  the  U.  S.  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Stale  Houses  at  Hew  Orleans  and  Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  Eepublican  claimants  in  those  States  at  once 
surrendered  the  contest,  and  Governor  Nichols  and 
Governor  Hampton  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
State  Governments  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina 
respectively. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  position  did  General  Lee  occupy  after  the  close  of 

the  war?     When  did  he  die?    Where?    How  was  the 
news  of  his  death  received? 

2.  When  was  the  Ninth  Census  completed?    What  was  the 

T)  u  mber  of  i  n  h  abitan ts  ? 

3.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment?     When 

did  it  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  ? 
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4.  What  It  Mid  of  Santo   Domingo  T      Who   fkTorea   the 

scheme  ?    Was  it  adopted  by  Ci»ngress  ? 

5.  What  claim  for  damages  did  the  United   States    make 

against  Great  Britain  ?    How  was  the  matter  settled  ? 

6.  What  great  fires  occurred  in  1871  and  1872?     What  loss 

Wig  incurred  ? 

7.  Who  were  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  1872? 

Who  was  elected  ? 

8.  Give  an.  account  of  the  Indian  Wan,  and  the  damage  in- 

flicted by  thonu 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  Panic  of  1878. 

la  What  is  said  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry?     Kumber  of 

rrnnges? 
It  What  State  waa  admitted  in  18767    By  whom  first  ex« 

piored  ? 
1^  What  is  said  of  the  Centennial  Exposition? 
i:i  Give  an  account  of  the  Presidential  contest  of  1876i. 
)4*  What  waA  donn  by  Hayes  after  bis  iaauguration  ?    What 

waAtbeefifeQ^? 


CHBONOLOQICAL  EECOBD. 


iuA. 

1492.  Oct.  12,  Colnmbas  discovers  America. 

1497.  June  24,  Cabot  discovers  main-land  of  America  (Newfound- 

land.) 

1498.  Columbus  discovers  South  America. 

1507.  The  New  World  named  America  after  Amerigo  YespuccL 

1612.  Ponce  de  Leon  discovers  Florida. 

1613.  Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean* 
1617.  Fernandez  discovers  Mexico. 
1619.  Cortez  invades  Mexico. 

1641.  Tlie  Mississippi  River  is  discovered  by  De  Soto. 

1562.  Port  Royal  settled  by  the  Huguenots. 

1565.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  attempts  a  settlement  at  Roanoke  Island. 

1606.  London  and  Plymouth  Colonization  Companies  formed. 

1607.  London  Company  malces  first  permanent  English  settlement  g 

at  Jamestown,  Va. 

1608.  Chesapeake  Bay  explored  by  Capt.  John  Smith. 

1609.  Hudson  River  discovered. 

1613.  Pocahontas  marries  John  Rolfe. 

1614.  Fort  on  Manhattan  Island  built  by  the  Dutch. 

1619.  House  of  Burgesses  first  assembles,  at  Jamestown^  Ya* 

1620.  Pilgrims  land  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

1621.  Cotton  first  cultivated  in  Virginia. 

1624.  The  London  Company  dissolved  by  James  L 

1628.  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  founded.  ' 

1630.  Boston  founded. 

1633.  Connecticut  settled. 

1634.  Maryland  colonized  by  Leonard  Calvert. 

1636.  Rhode  Island  settled.  j 

1638.  Swedes  and  Finns  colonize  Delaware.  i 
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1653.  North  Carolina  lint  oolonlxed,  bj  Yirginiani. 

1664.  New  Amsterdam  is  taken^  and  its  name  changad  to  New 

Fork.    The  EifgUsh  obtain  all  the  Datch  poesewoni  ia 

America. 
16t0.  Sonth  Carolina  colonized. 
1676.  Bacon's  Rebellion.    Jamestown  bomed. 
1680.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Ibonded* 

1682.  Pennsjlrania  settled. 

1683.  Philadelphia  founded. 
1692.  Witchcraft  in  Ifaasachasettt. 
1696.  Bice  first  raised,  in  South  Carolina. 
1 
1 


02.  Mobile  founded  by  the  French. 

18.  New  Orleans  founded  by  the  French. 

.  ..^g/^o^^  and  Soath  Carolina  separated. 
(^Baltimore  founded. 

1732.  George  Washington  bom,  Yirginia. 

1733.  Settlement  made  at  Sarannah,  Ga.,  bj  Oglethoipsy 

1764.  Fort  Duquesne  erected  bj  the  French. 

1765.  Braddock's  defeat 

1756.  War  declared  between  England  and  France. 

1757.  Fort  William  Henrj  captured  by  Montcalm. 

1758.  Louisbnrg,  and  Fort  Duquesne  captured  by  the  English. 

1759.  Quebec  captured  by  the  English  under  Wolfio. 
1763.  Peace  of  Paris.    End  of  French  War, 

1765.  Parliament  passes  Stamp  Act.    Repeals  it,  1766* 

1767.  Parliament  lays  duties  on  tea,  &a 

1768.  British  troops  arrire  at  Boston. 

1773.  Tea  thrown  overboard  at  Boston. 

1774.  Sept.  6.  Meeting  of  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
April  19,  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Commencement  of  the 

Revolutionary  War. 
May  21,  Independence  declared  in  North  Carolina. 
1776  ^June  15,  Washington  elected  Commander-in-chieU 
June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU. 
Dec.  31,  Montgomery  defeated,  and  killed  in  the  attack  on 

Quebec. 
March  17,  British  evacuate  Boston. 
June  28,  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  S,  C. 
.July  4,  Declaration  of  Independence. 
^  Aug.  27,  Battle  of  Flatbush,  on  Long  Island. 
Sept.  16,  British  capture  New  York  city. 
^Dee.  26,  Battle  of  Trenton. 
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1778 


1789 


^Jan.  3,  Battle  of  Prinoeton. 

Aug.  6,  Battle  of  Oriskanj. 

Aug.  16,  Battle  of  BeDnington* 
^Sept.  1 1,  Battle  of  Brandjwiae, 
/Sept.  19,  First  Battle  of  Stillwater. 
vSepU  26,  British  occupy  Philadelphia. 
/Oct.  4,  Battle  of  Q^mantown, 
Oct.  7,  Second  Battle  of  Stillwater. 
Oct  17,  Surrender  of  Burgojne. 
^Winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 
[Feb.  6,  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Franott. 
ijune  18,  Evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British. 
(June  28,  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
[Massacre  of  Wyoming. 
^Dec.  29,  British  capture  Savannah. 
I  July  15,  Gen.  Wayne  storms  Stony  Point. 
1779  \  Sept.  23,  Paul  Jones  takes  the  Serapit. 

I  October,  Americans  and  French  repulsed  at  SaTannah. 

May  12,  British  take  Charleston,  S.  0. 

Aug.  16,  Battle  of  Camden,  S.  C 

Sept  23,  Andr^  captured.    Arnold's  treason. 

Oct.  7,  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  N.  0. 

Jan.  17,  Battle  of  the  Cowpeus. 

Jan.  and  Feb.,  Retreat  through  the  Carolinaa. 

March  16,  Battle  of  Guilford  0.  H. 

April  25,  Battie  of  Hobkirk's  Hill 

Sept.  8,  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 

October,  Cornwallis  besieged  at  Yorktown. 

October  19,  Cornwallis  surrenders. 

Sept  3,  Treaty  of  Peace  made  between  the  United  States  ^«d 

Great  Britain. 
Not.  3,  American  army  disbanded. 
Not.  25,  British  eTacuate  the  U.  S. 
Dec.  23,  Washington  resigns  his  commission. 
1787.  ConTention  frames  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
U.  8.  Government  organized. 
Washington  elected  President 

1791.  Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1792.  Kentucky  admitted. 
Treaty  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Whiskey  rebellion  in  PennsylTania. 
Indians  defeated  by  Gen.  Wayne. 


1781 


1 


1783 


1789 


1794 
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I  WuhiDgtoo's  frrewdl  additau 

{  Teonea0i«  ttdiniited  inlo  tbe  Uaioo* 
1797.  John  Adjuiu,  of  yadsaehiiaetta,  teooiid  Pieaideot. 
1799.  Death  of  Wasbington. 

I  Treatj  nude  between  Fimaee  and  the  Uoited  StatML 

(  Wauhiugkin  made  the  CapitnL 

(  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  t)^id  President. 
^®^'  J  War  with  TripoU. 

1802.  Ohio  admitted  into  tbe  Union. 

1803.  Louisiana  pnrchaai^  bjr  U.  8.  from  Francs. 
1807.  Barr  tried  for  treason. 

1809.  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  fourth  President. 
1811.  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

'  June  18,  War  declared  with  Great  Britain. 

Hull's  surrender. 

August  19,  Ouerri/re  captured  hjr  the  OoiuiUuiiom, 

Oct.  25,  Maeedtmian  captured  bj  the  Umied  SUtUa. 

Americans  take  York,  in  Oanada. 

September  10,  Perry's  rictory  on  Lake  Brie. 

October  5,  Death  of  Tecumseh. 

Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Creeks,  in  Ai^h»n^i^ 

Juljr  5,  Battle  of  Chippewa. 
July  25,  Battle  of  Bridgewater. 
August  24,  Battle  of  Bladensburg. 

"       **   British  capture  Washington. 
September  11,  Battle  of  Plattsbarg. 

"        13, Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 
December  15,  Meeting  of  the  Hartford  Oonventiott. 
ifliR  I  J*"''"^^  ^»  B*ttle  of  New  Orleans. 


1812 


1813 


1 


18M 


(  February  18,  Proclamation  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
1816.  Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

'James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  fifth  President, 
1817'  Seminole  war. 

Miscissippi  admitted. 
1818.  Illinois  admitted. 
(  Alabama  admitted. 

I  Cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  to  the  United  Statef. 
1820.  Maine  admitted. 

Missouri  admitted. 
Missouri  Compromise  passed. 
1824.  La  Fayette  risits  United  States. 


1821  I 
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1636 


1837 


1841 


1845 


1846 


1825.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  sixth  President 

1826.  July  4,  Death  of  John  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
1829.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  sevent)*  Fresident. 

i  Nullification  in  South  Carolina. 
U.  S.  Bank  vetoed  by  Jackson. 
1835.  Texan  Revolution  commences* 

J  Admission  of  Arkansfis. 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  eigh*^  President. 

Admission  of  Michigan. 
Independence  of  Texas  recognized. 

W.  fl.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  ninth  Presid^-.t— died  April  4tlu 
Succeeded  by  John  Tyler,  of  Virgii-^ 
1842.  Boundary  of  Maine  settled  with  Great  Bf'min. 
j  James  E.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  eleventh  P-^^itideni. 
(  Admission  of  Florida  and  Texas. 
Commencement  of  the  Mexican  war. 
May  8,  Battle  of  Palo  Alto. 
May  9,  Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palraa. 
Sept  24,  Capture  of  Monterey  by  General   ■  ^▼lor. 
California  conquered  by  the  United  States. 
Admission  ot  Iowa. 
Northwest  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  setUed  wit^  '^eat  Britain. 

Feb.  23,  Battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
March  27,  Capture  of  Vera  Oru% 
April  18,  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
Aug.  20,  Battles  of  Contreraa  and  Cherubn8C0 
Sept  8.  Battle  of  Molino  del  Key. 
*'   13,  Battle  of  Chapuliepec 
**   14,  City  of  Mexico  captured. 
*  July  4,  Proclamation  of  peace  with  Mexico. 
Gold  discovered  in  California. 
Admission  of  Wisconsin. 
1849.  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Lbuisiana,  twelfth  President 

(July  10,  Fillmore  becomes  President, 
Admission  of  Califurnia. 
j  Franklin  Pierce,  of  N.  FT.,  fourteenth  President 
^^^^  I  World's  Fair  at  New  York. 

'  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  passed. 
1854-  Missouri  Compromise  repealed. 
Treaty  with  Japan. 


1847 


1848 


{■ 


im 


i 
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1855.  Kansas  War. 

1857.  James  Buchanan,  of  Penn.,  fifteenth  Presideiit. 

1858.  Admission  of  «AIinoe80ta. 
I  John  Brown  Raid. 

Admission  of  Oregon. 
1860.  South  Carolina  ptisses  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

Jan.    9,   Mississippi    secedes;    11,    Alabama   and    Florida 

secede;    19,    Georgia   secedes;    26,   Loaisiaoa   secedes; 

30,  admission  of  Kansas. 
Feb.    1,    Texas   secedt^ ;   4,    Peace    Conference   meets   st 

Washington  ;  Confederacy  formed  at  Montgomery,  Ala. ; 

8,  Jefferson    Davis,    ot    Mississippi,  elected    ProTisional 

President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
March  4,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  sixteenth  President. 
April  13,  Fort  Sumpter  captured ;  15,  Proclamation  of  Lin« 

coin,  calling  for  75,000  men  fur  coercion;  17,  Virginia  secedes; 

18,  Confederates  capture  Harper*6  Ferry ;  19,  Troops  attacked 

in  Baltimore ;  20,  Confederates  seize  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
May  6,    Arkansas    secedes ;    20,   North  Carolina  secedes  • 

24,  Federals  invade  Virginia,  from  Washiugton. 
June  8,  Tennessee  secedes. 

July  5,  Battle  near  Carthage,  Mo;    20,  Confederate  Con- 
gress meets  at  Richmond ;  21,  Battle  of  Manassas,  Va. 
August  29,  Forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  captured. 
Sept.  20,  Confederates  capture  Lexington,  Mo. 
Oct  21,  Battle  of  Leesburg,  Va. 
Not.   7,   Battle  of   Belmont,   Mo  ;   Federals  capture  Port 

Boyal,  8.  C;  8,  Mason  and  Slidell  seized. 

Feb.  6,  Federals  capture  Fort  Henry,  Tenn, ;   8,  Cupture 

Boanoke  Island,  N.  C. ;  16,  Capture  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn. ;. 

22,  Jefferson  Da^is  inaugurated  President  of  the  Con  fed- 

erate  States. 
March  8.  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. ;  Confederate  ram   Fir- 

^nta  sinks  the  Cumberland  en^jOon^ress]  9,  Fight  betireen 

the  Virgtnia  and  Monitor ;  23,  Battle  of  Kernstown,  Va. 
April  6  and  7,  Battle  of  Shiloh,  Miss. ;  25,  Federals  capture 

Beaufort,  S.  C;  Capture  of  Now  Orleans. 
May  5,  Battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.;  30,  Confederates  i^ 

treat  from  Corinth,  Miss. ;  31,  Battle  of  Se^en  Pines. 
June  3,  Lee  takes  command  at  Richmond ;  25,  Battle  of  Oak 
fl862  ^      Grore,  Va. ;  26,  Battle  of  MechanicsTille,  Va. ;  27,  Battle 
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of  Ga!ncs'  Mill;  29,  Battle  of  Savage  Station,  Vs.;  30,  Bat- 
tle of  White  Oak  Swamp,  Va. 
Jalj  1,  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Ya. 
August  13,  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va. ;  30,  Second  bat 

tie  of  Manassas,  Va. ;  Battle  of  Richmond,  Ky. 
Sept.  6,  Lee*8  army  invades  Maryland;  15,  Stonewall  Jack- 

son  captures  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya. ;  17,  Battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  Md. 
Dec.  13,  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Ya.;  31  to  Jan.  8»  Battle 

of  Murfreesboro^  Tenn. 
^Jan.  1,  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
April  7,  Federals  defeated  in  attack  on  Fort  Sumpter,  S.  0. 
May  2  and  3,  Battle  of  Cbancellorsville,  Ya.;  10,  Death  ot 

Stonewall  Jackson  ;  16,  Battle  of  Champion's  Hill,  Miss.; 

17|  Federals  besiege  Yicksburg,  Miss. 
June  15,  Lee  invadeii  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  20,  ad' 

mission  of  West  Virginia. 

uly  1-3,  Battle  of   Gettysburg,  Pa.;   4,  Federals   capture 

Yicksburg,  Miss.;  8,  Capture  Port  Hudson,  La.;  13,  Riot 

in  New  Y'ork  city ;  Gen.  Morgan  captured  in  Ohio. 
Sept  8,  Federals  repulsed   at  Sabine   Pass,  Texas;  19-20, 

Battle  of  Cliickamauga,  Ga.;.  24,  Battle  of  Misslonarj 

Ridge,  Ga. 
Feb.  20,  Federals  defeated  at  Olustee,  Florida. 
April  8,  Battle  of  Mansfield.  La.;  9,  Battieof  Pleasant  Hill, 

La.;  12,  Forrest  captures  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.;  18,  Confed* 

erates  capture  Plymouth,  N.  0. 
May  5-7,  Biittle  of  the  Wilderness,  Ya.;  12,  Battle  of  Spott- 

sylvania  C.  H.,   Ya.;  13,14,  Battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.;  16, 

Battle  of  New  Market,  Ya.;  28,  Battle  near  Dallas,  Ga. 
June  14-15,  Grant  crosses  to  the  south  side  of  the  James; 

15,  Alabamaaank]  15-17,  Bdttle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Ga.; 

27,  Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga. 
July  5,  Early  invades  Maryland;  9,  Battle  of  Monocacy,  Md.; 

20,  22.  28,  Ba-.tUs  before  Atlanta,  Ga.     30,  Grants  mine 

exploded  at  Petersburpr,  Va. 
August  5,  Federal  victory  in  Mobile  Bay. 
Sept,  2,  Capture  of  Atlauta,  Ga.;  19,  Battle  of  Winchester 

Va.;  22,  Batile  of  Fisher's  Hill,  Ya. 
Oct.  19,  Bnitle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.;  31,  Federals  recaptorft 

Plymouth,  N.  C  ;  Admisdion  of  Nevada. 
Nov.  30,  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn. 
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Dee.  15,  16,  BatUe  of  NashTille,  Tenxu;  21,  Capture  of  Sar 
▼annah,  Ga. 

Jan.  15,  Capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.  0. 

Feb.  17,  Federals  capture  Columbia,  S.  0. ;  18,  Capture 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  22,  Capture  Wilmington,  N.  GL 

March  19,  20,  Battle  of  Bentonsville,  N.  C. 

April  1,  Batile  of  Fire  Forks,  Va. ;  3,  Federals  occup/  Pe- 
tersburg and  Richmond  ;  9,  Lee's  surrender ;  13,  Federals 
1865-1  <^P^uro  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  14,  Lincoln  as- 
sassinated; 15,  Andrew  Juhnson,  of  Tennessee,  becomes 
President;  26,  Johnston's  surrender. 

May  4,  Taylor's  surrender  ;  10,  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis ; 
26,  Eirbj  Smith's  surrender ;  Close  of  the  war ;  29,  Proc- 
lamation of  amnesty. 

Dec.  18,  Slavery  abolished  by  IStb  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

(  Representatives  from  Tennessee  admitted  into  CongresiL 
I  Telegraphic  cable  laid  across  the  Ailaatia 
Admissiou  of  Nebniska. 
Russian  America  purchased. 
'Irapeftclimen^  trial,  and  aiquittal  of  President  Jolinson. 
Representat.ves    admUted   into    Congress    from    Arkaasaf, 
Alabama,  Florida,   Georgia,   Louisiana,  North  GaroUnH, 
and  South  Carolina. 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  ratiBed. 
1869.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  111.,  fifteenth  President. 

{Death  of  General  Bobert  £.  Lee;  Census  of  the  U.  S  : 
Fifteenth  Amendment  made  part  of  the  Constitution. 
1871.    Treaty  of  Washington ;  Great  fire  in  Chicago. 

{Boston  fire;  Election  of  President  Grant  to  a  second 
term ;  Death  of  Horace  Greeley ;  The  Geneva  award. . 
1873.    Modoc  War ;  The  great  financial  panic 

1875.  Colorado  admitted  as  a  State. 

1876.  Centennial  Exposition ;  Great  Presidential  contest. 

{Gov.  Hayes  inaugurated  as  President:  Conciliatioa 
policy. 


1867 -I 


1868 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

UNITED   STATES    OF    AMERICA. 


Wb,  the  prople  of  the  TJDited  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 

^  UDtop,estnblishjnstioe,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 

the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 

ble^Rhigsofliberty  to  ourselves  and  onr  posterity,  do  ordain  and 

Mtabllsh  this  Constitution  for  the  United  Btates  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  All  1es:lRlat1ve  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives 

SEcrrioN  2.  [1]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualiflcatlons 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
Islature. 

[2]  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-flve  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  states,  an'i  who  shall  not,*  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  ot 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  ohoseiu 


PBWAiim.R.—  Kor  what  nnrpotes  was  the  Constltntlon  ordnlned  and  pf^tRhltBhpd  f 

flfhed  bv  the  people  of  the  Unlicd  St«top  in  r  niRW,  or  by 


Wm  It  rrdslned  and  eptabl 


the  people  of  eacli  t-tate  pepiirately  ?    Ana.  By  tl-e  people  of  each  Ptafe  pcpnratelv. 

What  depnrtmrntR  of  govcrnn-cnt  are  estaMlfhed  by  tbe  Constitution?  Atis, 
The  Icpii-lallve.  th»*  exeruilve.  and  theJudlclHl.  "What  1r  tbe  leplslHtlYpdcrartinrnt? 
Ana  The  power  that  ennclB  the  l«ws.  What,  the  Jndlplal?  An».  The  power  that 
Interprets  the  laws.  What,  the  executive?  Ana.  The  power  that  executes  the 
laws. 

Arttclx  I.  tiec.  1.— In  whom  Is  the  legislative  power  vested  ?  Of  what  does  It 
consist  ? 

Sec  2.  [1]  By  whom  are  the  representatives  chosen  f  Bow  often?  What  is  sa 
Elector?    Ann.  One  who  has  the  right  to  vote  In  choosing  sn  officer. 

CQ  What  are  the  three  qualiflcatlons  necessary  for  a  repruscntative? 
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[8]  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  amone: 
the  several  States  which  may  be  Included  within  this  Union,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  nambers,  which  shall  bedeterralaed  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  lnclu<iing  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  nut  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persous.*  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  year^  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  In  such 
manner  as  they  stiall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  tiiousaiid,  but  each  Htate  shall 
have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall 
be  made,  the  iSLateof  New  Hampshire  shall  be  en  titled  to  choose  three, 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five.  Now  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pen  nHylvanla  eight, 
Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

[4]  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  flrom  any  State, 
the  lilxecutive  authority  thereof  shall  Issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

[5]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  cnoose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers  ;  and  shaii  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

.^ECrrioN  3.  [1]  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  fr  m  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  for 
six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote 

[2]  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  cunseqnence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  muy  be  Into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  cl.ia'«  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  ttie  second  class  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  year,  so  that  one-tliird  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  tiie  recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appolnimeuLs  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  sucit  vac«uiuies. 

•a«  4rtlel«  XIV.  ct  tb«  Ammdarata. 


How  were  repreMotstlves  and  direct  taxes  apportioned  among  the  States? 

JO  were  to  be  counted  In  the  rebreseiitatiye  |»opalauou  ?  Who  exuludud  ?  What 
war*  nieaai  by  "  all  other  persons^*  ?  An9.  slaves.  Wiien  was  the  ilrst  censas  to  be 
made?  lluw  ofieii  ut'UTWards?  What  naiitber  of  people  was  euUiiud  lo  one  repre* 
sealative?    What  iianiber  iu  ISiiO?    Attn    12i.;»l. 

14J  How  Hre  VHuaiicles  la  the  representation  tilled  ? 

|5J  hy  whom  Ih  the  bpuaicer  uf  the  House  of  Kepresentatlves  chosen?  What 
power  belaiigs  aloue  to  the  Uou«e  of  Kepreseutatives?  What  in  the  uieanlng  of 
'^impefichmeHt"?  Ana.  **A  charge  brouKht  against  a  public  officer  for  mauul* 
oiloidiratiuu  iti  his  ottlue.** 

aec.  3.  L  U  ^>t  whom  is  the  Senate  compoeed?  By  whom  chosen?  For  what  time? 
How  many  Yoiea  has  each  Senator? 

[2)  lulu  huw  lUHuy  clixses  are  the  Henatora  divided?  What  proportion  of  the 
Senate  are  elei-ted  every  second  3'ear?  When  may  vacancies  be  filled  by  the  Grover- 
nor  oi  a  Suit».  ?  Mow  long  do  these  temporary  appoiateee  bold  their  pbices ?  Who 
All  the  vacancies  iheu? 
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[Sj  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

[4]  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  nnless  they  be  equally  divided. 

[6]  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  ofllcers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore  In  the  absence  of  the  Vlce-Pref  Ident,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

[6J  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeiichments. 
When  sitting  for  that  pnri)ose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  tried,  the  Chief- Justice 
shall  preside:  And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  oon- 
enrrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

[7J  Judgment  in  cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sutject  to  indictment,  trial. 
Judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

8Bcnoir4.  [1]  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

[2]  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  In  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sbotion  6,  [1]  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  Its  own  members,  and  a  minority  of  each 
■hall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  In  such  manner,  and  under  such  pen- 
alties as  each  House  may  provide. 

[2]  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
Its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 


1*1  What  are  the  qnallflcatlonB  necewnry  for  a  Senator? 

Ml  Who  is  the  President  of  the  Senate  ?   Hbs  he  a  vote  ?   When  ? 

[S]  By  whom  are  the  other  officers  of  the  Senate  chosen?  When  does  ttie  Senate 
ehoose  a  President  rro  tempore?  «  «^  .^       .        ^    _ 

[61  What  power  helnnirs  to  the  Senate  alone?  Who  pre  sides  when  the  President  of 
fhe  iTnlted  States  is  tried  ?    What  Is  necessary  for  conviction  ? 

m  To  what  extent  does  Jndfcment  In  cases  of  Impeachment  reach?  To  what  is 
ttie  eonTicted  party  liable  and  autject.  according  to  law  ? 

Sec  4.   [1]  Whnt  does  the  i.eglslatare  of  each  State  prescribe?   Who  may  make  or 
•Iter  snch  reenlatlons  ?   With  what  exception  ? 
^  How  often  mast  Congress  assemble  ?   When  ? 

See.  B.  [1]  Of  what  is  each  House  the  Judee?  What  shall  constitute  a  qnomm? 
What  Is  meant  by  a  "  quorum  "  f  An».  "  Snrh  a  number  of  members  as  Is  competent 
py  law  to  transact  business**   How  may  absent  members  be  compelled  touattend? 

13]  Mention  other  powers  wbicli  eacli  Bouse  has. 
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[8]  Eaob  House  sball  keep  »  Journal  of  Its  proceedings,  and  firom 
time  to  time  publlsli  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  In  their 
j  udgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-flfth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

[4]  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
oouseut  of  the  other,  ac^ourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sbotion  6.  [11  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensaUon  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unite^l  States.  They  shall  In  all  cases  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
In  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 

[21  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  chail  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  Increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

SBCTI031  7.  [I]  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  ofRepresentatlves;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

[2]  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  tha  Senate  shall,  before  It  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  If 
not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  oljectious,  to  that  House  in  which  It 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  otjections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  If  after  such  reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  It  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  otJecUons,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-th irds  of  that  House, 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 


nn  What  mast  each  House  keep  ?   What  Is  said  abont  publlshlnK  the  proceedlnrtT 
What  proportion  of  each  House  may  demand  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question  f 

Ki.  «  Vn*How  are  tSe  senatm^s  lind"lte^^^  paid?  What  Is  their  present 

ni5??'  An«  Five  tliou:»and  doUai's  per  year,  and  twenty  cents  per  mile  of  travel  to 
FnS  fvmn  Waalilmrton  City.  For  what  alone  may  Senators  and  Kepreseutatives  bi 
Sweated  dmSg  the  seil^^^^  of  their  rwpectlve  Houses?    What  is  ^^ftUmy  "  ?   Am, 

^f'rWbarirs"-id*Jl-"t.Te%t?}au  or  Representative  to  a  civil 

office?    May  a  pereon  hold  an  omce  under  the  United  States  and  be  a  membez'off 

*^£?7°°m^WlilcU  branch°of  Congress  has  alone  the  power  pi  onsuisUng  bUIs  for 

T=in^\.oi^inn«?    What  power  has  the  Senate  In. this  connection  ? 
"^mlowhSin  must  the  Ellis  passed  by  both  branches  of  Conereis  be  pidMuited  tor 
•ppiovSl  ?   iiow  c«  they  bewme  laws  without  his  approval  ? 
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Home  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  retnmed  by  tbe  President 
witbln  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pr^esented 
to  him,  th«  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
It,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjoamment  prevent  its  return,  .ia 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

[8]  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concnrrenoe  of  the 
Senate  tuad  House  of  Representatives  maj*^  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  tho 
United  States;  and  before  tho  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  hi  m,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  tho  case  of  a  bill. 

BBcnov  8.    [1]  The  Congress  shBll  have  power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposU  and  excises  shall  be  oniforin 
throughout  the  United  States; 

(2]  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

[8]  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  tiie  Mv- 
eral  States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

[4]  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

[5]  To  coin  money,  regnlate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  eoln, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

[6]  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  oounterfeiting  the  seourities  and 
onrrent  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

[7]  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

[8]  To  promote  the  progress  of  scienoe  and  usefhl  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re* 
■pective  writings  and  discoveries; 


nq  To  wliat  else  does  this  reraUtioa  spply  besides  to  hOtsT  What  questfoB  may 
be  settled  without  being  sabmftted  to  the  Presldeat  for  spproyal  ? 

See. 9.  Dl  What  Is  the  first  power  granted  to  Congress?  Whatisafaef  An$, 
A  rate,  or  snm  of  money  assessed  on  toe  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  by  Gorern- 
ment  for  tke  use  of  aald  Goyeminent.  What  are  duU-ar  Avb.  Taxes  on  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods.  What  are  impontftt  Ana.  Here  the 
meaning  is  taxes  on  goods  which  are  imported.  What  are  excises  f  Ana.  Taxes  on 
goods  which  are  produced  or  manafkctored  ia  the  coantry.  May  these  taxes  be 
nneqnal  in  different  States  f 

m  WhiA  Is  the  second  power  granted  to  Congress  ?  Third  ?  Fourth  ?  What  ia 
meant  by  natttralization  f  ilns.  The  act  of  investing  a  foreiener  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  native  subject.  What  do  the  naturalisation  laws  require?  Ana, 
They  require  a  residence  of  five  years  in  tlie  coantry  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner  befoie 
be  can  become  a  cltieea. 

[5]  What  Is  the  fifth  power  granted  to  Congress?  Sixth?  Seventh?  Eighth? 
What  Is  a  eopvrighi  f  Ana.  The  exclusive  right  granted  to  an  author  of  publishing  a 
book  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  it  then  for  fourteen 
years.  What  Is  a  patent  rtffht  f  Ana.  The  exclusive  right  granted  to  an  Inventor  of 
a  machine  of  manufaottrlng  it  for  fovteea  yearsi  with  tae  t^vUege  of  thea  nuvwiiuL 
gtfvrtsveayean. 
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ft)  To  eonstltate  trfbaiialM  Inferior  to  the  sapreme  eonrt ; 

[10]  To  define  and  poniab  pLraciea  and  leloniea  committed  on 
high  seae,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations; 

rii]  To  declare  war,  grani  letters  of  marqae  and  repiteal,  and 
tales  concerning  capinres  on  land  and  water; 

[12]  To  raise  and  support  amiesi,  bot  no  appropriation  of  money  t^ 
tliat  ose  shall  be-for  a  longer  ternt  than  two  yeara; 

[13}  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

[141  To  make  mles  for  the  govemnsent  and  mgnlatlon  of  the  land  and 
aaval  forces ; 

[1^  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mtlitia  to  ezeeate  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

[16J  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  i*fcin^t#, 
and  fofg  governing  snch  part  of  than  as  may  be  employed  in  the  ser> 
vice  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  ap- 
pointment ot  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  wtnt^n 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

[17]  To  exercise  ezelnsive  legislation  in  all  eases  whatsoever,  over 
snch  disliict  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cesrton  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Omgress,  become  the  seat  of 
t)ie  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  aothoiitr 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  Stato 
tn  which  the  same  shaU  be,  fDr  the  erection  of  forts,  magasines,  arson* 
a  Is,  dock-yards,  and  other  needftil  bnUdinga;— and 

(18J  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  t*yr  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constituticm  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
sny  department  or  offlonr  thereof. 

Scoriov  S.  [11  The  migiation  orjmportation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  bo 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
d  red  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  oo  such  importaticMi, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  penoa, 

[2]  The  privilege  of  the  writ  ot  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  publlo  safety  may 
require  it.  ______ 

m  Wbst  Is  the  ninth  power  gnnted  to  Coognmf  Ttoth?  What  Is  ptraciff 
M  nl  Robbery  on  the  hlghacM.  Wh*C  la  mmMbfkiohaea*  /  An*.  All  th«  waters 
»r  the  ocean  beyond  the  limits  of  low  water  mark.    Kleventb  power?    Whatavo 


htura  of  iwirquA  anA  reprimiir   An».  Commissions  praHted  to  todlvldaala,  glvlag 

m  auUiorlcv  to  capture  the  vessels.  *€.*  of  a  lother  natioiv.    Twelfth  power? 

what  time  la  the  appropriation  limited  ?  Thirteenth  power  ?  Fourteenth  powev  ? 

tUJ  What  is  the  fltteenth  pofwer granted  toCon|cren?_Slxteenth  power?    WhAt 


rizht  Is  rcserred  to  the  States?   Beventeenth  power?    What  consent  Is  ni 

h«1rore  forts,  *e^  caa  be  erected  by  the  UsMed  States  Government?   Klghteeai 

^^Sec'9,  ill  What  wsB  permitted  until  I888 ?   Who  were  meant  by  **  seek  persons  **  T 
Jnt.  BlaTes.   When  was  this  Importation  prohibited  by  Congress  ?   ilas.  Jaa.  lat* 

m  When  alone  may  the  writ  of  habeas  corpns  be  suspended  ?  What  is  meant 

the  irrtt  qT  kabecu  corjmt  fAnM,  Awrlttenorder  sivea  by  a  msgistiaU  ( 

lug  that  a  osrtaia  penoa  itaU  ta  bfooght  hsCBKeMsk 
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[3]  Nq  bill  of  attainder  or  ez-post  focto  law  Rhall  he  i>a8sed 

[4]  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

f5]  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

[6]  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  ves- 
sels bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

[7]  No  money  shall  be  drawn  ftrom  the  treasury,  but  in  conseqnence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

[8]  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office, 
or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  State. 

Section  10.  [1]  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post  facto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 

[2j  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  pro- 
duce of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

[3]  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 


[3]  Wbat  bill  or  law  shall  not  be  passed?  What  Is  a  bUi  of  attainder  f  Am.  Aa 
act  of  the  legislatare  by  which  a  person  supposed  to  be  gnilty  of  high  crimes  may  bo 
P"t  to  doHth  without  other  trial.  What  is  an  ex  poi^  /ucto  law  ?  A na.  A  law  wnlch 
makes  an  act  punisliable  which  was  not  punishable  at  the  timeof  itaoommission. 


^41  wiiat  restriction  is  there  to  a  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax? 
5'  What  articles  shall  not  be  taxed  / 
ia  What  is  said  In  regard  to  revenue  and  commerce? 

Y  When  only  may  money  be  drawn  from  the  treasury?   What  ftatement  most  he 
published  from  time  to  time? 

[8]  What  is  said  in  regard  to  title  of  nobility  ?  Acceptance  of  presents,  offices,  &c.  ? 

Sec.  10    [1]  What  Is  each  Stote  forbidden  to  do?   What  it  stated  shall  be  alone 
niade  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts? 

[2]  What  restriction  is  laid  upon  each  State  In  r^ard  to  laying  imposti  or  dntiet? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  net  produce  of  such  Imposts? 

[81  What  restrlctlona  are  laid  upon  each  State  by  this  olanae  ? 
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BscTioH  1.  p]  Tbeexecattve  power  shall  be  vested  In  »  Fnaldeiit  oT 
tbe  United  States  or  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  daring  the 
term  of  foar  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  FresldenttOhoeen  Cor 
tbe  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows: 

[2]  Each  suite  shall  appoint,  in  each  manner  as  the  leglslatare 
thereof  may  direct,  a  namber  of  electors,  eqnal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
In  the  Congress ;  bat  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector. 

[8]  [*The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  icspeetive  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all 
the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  namber  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoase  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  miv}ority 
<rfthe  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  such  minority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  nu^lority, 
then  firom  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  fisem- 
ber  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  minority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  tbe  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  Bat  if  there  should  re- 
main two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  ehooee 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President.] 


•  Tkto  dma  vithla  btackets  hu  bem  rapencded  aad  umnlled  by  th«  IStb 


A<rr.  II.   Seel,  fl]  Tn  whom  Is  the  executive  power  vested?  Tor  what  time? 

[2]  How  sre  the  electors,  who  choose  the  President  and  Vice-President. selected? 
Bow  many  are  selected  In  each  State?  Who  are  excluded  troxa  appointment  as 
electors? 

rs]  By  what  amendflMBt  baa  this  olaiiat  besa  soparseded  and  annolled  f  (8as  lbot> 
note?i 
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[4]  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  vhich  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

[oj  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  Unites 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-flve  years,  and 
^teen  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

[6]  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  ac- 
cordingly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

[7]  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  he  sbail  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  re«- 
ceive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them. 

[8]  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation  :— 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
**  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of 
**  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  United  States." 

Section  2.  [1]  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  thesev- 
eral  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  sut)jeot  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment. 

[2]  He  .shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 


[41  Whiit  aathorlty  Is  Klven  to  CooKreM  by  this  clause?  Wtien  are  the  electors 
chosen  ?  Atnt.  On  the  Tnesday  next  after  the  first  Momlay  In  the  last  Xnveniber  «»f 
each  frei^dentlal  term.  When  do  th  electors  meet  to  ^ive  their  votes?  An».  On 
the  flrftt  Wedneofl'iy  in  the  last  Deceml)er  of  each  PresidentiHl  term? 

[51  What  are  ihe  quallflcationR  necessary  for  any  one  to  he  President  ? 

[6]  When  can  the  duties  of  President  devolve  on  the  Vice  President?  In  what 
eas«  can  Congress  flU  a  vacancy  in  the  ottlce  of  President? 

[7J  What  is  iiere  said  In  regard  to  the  compensation  of  the  President  ?  What  Is  his 
Wlary?  /ins.  $'<J5,000  per  annam.  What  is  that  of  the  Vice- President?  Ant.  tSUQO 
per  annum.  .      ,     . 

[8]  What  oath  mnst  be  taken  by  the  President  ? 

/^7.  2  rU  What  powers  are  granted  to  the  Preflident  by  this  clause  ? 

Vtj  M  hat  by  tlie  second  clause? 
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concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  wliich  shall  be  established  by  law:  bnt  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  tbe  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  \h\,y 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments. 

[8]  The  President  shall  have  power  to  All  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  8.  He  shall  m>m  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses  or  either  of  them,  and 
in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he 
■hall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sbotion  4,  The  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
oonviotion  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

TEB  JUDICIAIi  DEPABTUEBT, 

BEcnov  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
In  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
firom  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  theii  continuance 
in  office. 

Section  2.  [1]  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  au- 
thority;— to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls;—  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  ;- 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;—  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States;— between  a  State  and  citizens 


1^  What  by  the  third  cinnse  ? 

Bee.  8.    What  duties  devolve  upon  the  President  ? 

Sec  4.  How  may  the  FreAident,  Vice-President,  and  aH  dvll  officers  of  the  Hnlted 
States,  be  removed  trom  office  ? 

Art.  III.  aec.  1-  In  what  is  the  JudiciAl  power  of  tbe  United  States  yetted?  flow 
long  do  the  judges  hold  their  offices? 

Se.  3.  [1]  To  what  cases  Ools  the  jadlclal  power  eztead? 
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Of  another  State;— between  eltizens  of  different  States;— between 
citizens  of  the  same  istate  .claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
Statei,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
eitizens,  or  subjects. 

[2j  lu  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  supreme  court 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned, the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Ck>ngress  shall  makeu 

[8]  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  Jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed 

Sbotion  8.  [1]  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court. 

[2]  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

KiaGBLLANEOITS  PaOVISIOlTa. 

SBonoN  1.  Full  Heiith  and  ct^edlt  shall  be  given  In  each  State  to  tho 
public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Section  2.  [i]  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entltledT  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

[2]  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall 
on  demand  of  the  executive  aulhorityof  the  State  from  which  he  fled. 


m  In  what  cases  has  Cha  BapremeCosrt  original  Jarlsdlctionr  In  what,  appel- 
late Jurisdiction?  What  is  meant  by  "  original  Jurisdiction  "?  Ant.  **  Ihat  In  which 
a  suit  originates.**  W hat  Ia  meant  by  **  appellate  Juriddictioa  "  ?  ^os.  J ui  IsdicUoa 
over  cases  which  have  been  appealed  from  a  lower  court. 

£3]  How  must  all  crimes  be  tried?  Wiiat  exception ?  Where  tried?  When  msf 
Congress  direct  the  place  of  trial? 

Sec  9.  CU  Ia  what  ahali  treason  eootlst?  How  shall  a  person  be  eonvioted  o. 
treason  ? 

rai  What  power  is  oere  given  to  Congress  ?   With  what  limitation  ? 

Art.  IV.    Ste.  1.  To  what  most  foil  fUth  and  credit  be  given  in  each  State 
What  may  Congress  prescribe  ? 

Sec  2.  [1]  To  What  privileges  shall  citizens  of  each  State  he  eatltledP 

|;r  How  are  orlmlnals  reouOxned  hjr  a  State  ? 
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be  deilTend  up,  to  be  remoTed  to  the  8tate  having  jarlsaiettoii  of  the 
erime. 

[S]  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  m  one  State,  nndeT  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  f  n  eonseqaence  of  any  law  or 
regnlatlon  therein,  be  discharged  from  snch  service  or  labor,  bnt  shall 
be  delivered  np  on  elaim  of  the  party  to  whom  sach  service  or  labor 
may  be  dae. 

Section  8.  ft]  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  Into 
this  Union ;  bat  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
Jarisdlction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  StAtb  be  formed  by  the 
Janc'don  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

[2]  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  nkake  all  need  ful 
rules  and  regnlations  respecting  the  territoi^  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  State. 

Skction  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  hi  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  eonvenedj  against  domestie 
Tlolenotb 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Honnes  shall  deem  It 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  tlie 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  catl  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which.  In  either 
ease,  sball  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Consti- 
itution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourthsof  the  several 
;States,  or  by  conventions  In  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  <Nr  the 
{Other  mode  of  ratification  maybe  proposed  by  the  Congress:  provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoustind 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  In 
the  Senate. 

[8}  What  !■  here  said  ahovt  psrsons  held  to  Mrxie%y   Whowwe  meaat?  An9, 

Jugltlve  slftvCB  and  apprentices. 

.s'«c.  8.  [1]  What  Is  wild  here  about  the  admlsslan  of  States? 

12]  What  power  Is  here  given  to  <  ongress  ? 

Sec.  4.  v\  hat  shrtTl  the  United  stHfcs  guarantee  to  every  State?  "When  nay 
Congre-8  protect  h  state  against  domestic  violence? 

Aur.  V.  How  may  anjen'tments  be  made  to  the  Constltn'lon  ?  What  ameadmcat 
was  forbidden  before  Ifiub  ?   Of  what  shall  no  Stat«  be  deprived  at  anjr  kinM  ? 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

[1]  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  Into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
btates  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation, 

[2]  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  In  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

[3]  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judj? 
cial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establisliment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  the  same. 
Don  b  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.    In  Witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
^esidentf  asnd  Depuiy  frcm  VirginiaL 

JUew  Hdmp8Mre,^^ovii  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilkan. 
3fcMsac7ii«ctf».— Nathaniel  Gobham,  Rufus  King. 
Conneciicui.—Wii.  Saml.  Johnson,  Rogeb  Sherman. 
y^ew  For*.— Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey, ^yfVl*l  lilVINGSTON,  Wm.  PATTEBSOK.DATIDBBXABZJET, 

JONA.  Dayton. 

Pennsylvania,— B.  Franklin,  Robt.  Morris,  Tho:  Fitzsiuons, 
James  Wilson,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Geo:  Clthes,  JaredInoebsoll, 

Gouv:  Morris. 

Dciau arc— Geo  :  Read,  John  Dickenson,  Jaco  :  Broom,  Gxtnnino 
Bedford,  Jun'r,  Richard  Bassett. 

Maryland,-^ A^E&  M' Henry,  Danl.  Carroll,  Dan:  of  St.  Thos. 

Jknifer. 


At»t.  Vf .   ril  What  debts  are  here  Rssnmcd  by  the  United  States? 

i31  What  shall  be  the  sunrenie  law  of  the  land? 
S    Who  shall  be  bound  by  oath  to  sapi>ort  this  Constitntlon  ?  What  to  forbidden  ? 
U:t.  VII.    How  many  States  were  Deceasary  for  ttie  raUfication  of  the  Consut» 
llou  '* 
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nr^lO.— JOHK  BI.AIB,  JAMS!  Mabisoit,  Jr. 

iVbrtA  OaroUna.—Wu.  Bi«ount,   Hu.  WiLi.iAUSOir,  RiCH*D  DOBBS 
8PAIOHT. 
South  OcuvHna.—J,  Rutledos,  Charles  Pxngknst,  Cb  ablbs  Cotbs- 

WOBTH  PiKCKNEY,  PlERCE  BOTLEK. 

Qeorgia.—WiLxaAX  Few,  Abju  Baldwin. 


JlUmU 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  aecretaru* 


Tlie  Oonstitntlon  was  adopted  on  the  17th  September,  1787,  bj  the 
Conyentlon  appointed  in  parsaanoe  of  the  resolatlon  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  of  the  2l5t  February,  1787,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  ConTsntions  of  the  several  States,  as  follows,  via: 


By  Conyentlon  of  Delaware, 


M 

M 
M 


M 


Pennsylvania! 
New  Jersey, 
Georgia, 
Connecticnt, 
Massach  usetta, 
Maryland, 
Sonth  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire, 
Virginia. 
New  York, 
North  Carolina, 
Bhod?  Island, 


on  the    7th  December,  1787. 
••        12th  December,  1787. 


•        18th  December,  1787. 

•           2d  January, 

1788. 

•         9th  January, 

1788. 

••         6th  February,  1788, 

••        28th  April, 

1788. 

••        23d    May, 

1788. 

*        2l8t  JunOb 

1788. 

••        26th  June^ 

1788. 

•        26th  July, 

1788. 

•       2l8t  November, 

,1788. 

•       2dth  May, 

17801 

AETIOLES 

nr  AnniTioN  to,  and  axsmdmivt  cm 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA, 

Pm/pnud  0y  OonffTtu^  and  rcUiJM  bv  <Ad  Leffislaturet  df  tha  ieurai  SkiU$^ 
pumuaU  to  Ikt  Afth  ArtieU  qf  OU  original  OmttUtMeiL 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  Shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  ol 
speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  of  the  right  of  the  i>eople  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


AMKKDMBNTS.—Asr.  L  What  lawi to  Coogrew  ibrliKldeo  to  maks? 
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▲RTIOLEIL 

A  well-regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  freo 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  ot  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

ABTICLB  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  ui)on  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  v. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  In- 
famous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  oommitted,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence. 


Abt.  it.  Whftt  right  !■  hero  ■eenred  to  the  people? 

A  RT.  I IL    '^' hut  18  here  Bald  In  regard  to  quartering  toldien? 

Akt.  IV.  What  risrht  la  here  ftecnred  to  the  people? 

Akt.  V.  What  iB  here  said  in  regard  to  trial  for  crime?  What,  in  rorard  to  a 
aecona  irlal  ?  What,  in  regard  to  giving  tcsUmony  ?  Of  what  may  not  a  peraon  be 
deiirl ved  withnnt  due  process  of  law  ?    what  It  said  about  private  property? 

ABX.VL  'WhatproYlsioni  are  here  made  in  regard  to  trial  for  crime? 
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ABTICLB  Vir. 

In  mill  at  eommon  law.wiiere  the  Talno  in  controverey  sholl  exceed 
twenty  dollH™,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  aod  no 
fHCl  tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exainlned  In  any  court  oT 
the  Balled  Slstoi.  than  aecordluB  tc  the  rule*  ol  the  oommon  law. 
ARTICLE  VIU. 
Eiceulve  ball  Hhall  not  be  reqalred,  nor  ezoesalv*  Hum  Impoted, 
DOr  cruel  and  QDiiBual  panlihmenta  Inflioted. 
ABTICLB  IX 


article:  X. 

The  powers  not  delesated  to  the  Unllfid  States  by  the  Constltntlon, 
nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  8tftteB,arsrOMrved  to  tbaSUtesre^iwotlTO. 
ly.orlothepeopl* 

ABTICLB  XL 
The  ]nd!clal  power  of  the  tJnlted  Stales  shall  not  be  constrned  lo 
PHiend  to  any  HUlt  in  law  or  equity, commenced  or  prosecuted  aijainat 
one  ol  Ihe  United  States  by  citizens  ol  ftuotber  Slate,  or  by  oitiieoa  or 
BullJecM  of  any  foreigo  Stale. 

ABTICLB  XII. 
Th«  electors  sbnll  meet  In  their  respeotlv«  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
fi>T  President  and  Vice  President,  One  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  tbe  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  fn 
their  hnUoM  the  pei'son  voted  (or  as  President,  and  In  distinct  ballota 
the  person  voted  for  ns  Vice  Presiaent,  nnd  thoy  shall  make  distlnoi 
llsie  of  all  persdns  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  ior 
as  Vloa  President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  llBta 
thfyahallslBii  and  certify  .anUtranBmltsealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
incut  of  the  ITulied  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, — 
The  President  of  the  Benata  ahall,  in  preeeaoe  of  the  Senate  and 
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House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted  ;— The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
tbe  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  ex- 
ceeding three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  firom  two- thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number 
l>e  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
Jist,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  j>erson  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
ghall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XIIL 

Sectiow  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Bection  L  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  oz 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisllctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Abt.  XITI.   Sec  1.   What  !■  the  provlBlon  of  this  Article  In  regard  to  slavery  ? 

Sec.  2.  What  power  ig  here  glyen  Congress?  When  was  this  amendment  declared 
adopted  ?    Ane.  In  1865. 

Abt.  XIV.    Sec  1.    What  Is  provided  by  this  Article? 

Sec.  2.  What  provision  Is  hero  made  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  Bepresen 
Utives? 
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BBCfnoir  SL  R^rMenttttlTet  ^all  be  appointed  among  the  several 
States  aecording  to  their  respeetlye  numbers,  coantlng  the  whole 
n  amber  of  persona  In  each  State,  ezclading  Indians  not  taxed ;  bat 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives 
In  Congress,  the  execntlve  and  Jndictal  officers  of  a  State,  or  the 
members  of  the  legislatare  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  In- 
habitants of  sach  State  (being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  ciUzens 
of  the  United  States,)  or  In  anyway  abridged,  except  for  participation 
in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
IM  rednoed  In  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  niunber  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 
age  In  said  State. 

Skctxon  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, or  Elector,  or  President,  or  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who) 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  com'ort  to  the  enemies 
thereof ;  but  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  each  House,  re- 
move such  disability. 

Skction  4.  The  validity  of  the  publlo  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  Incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties,  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
shall  not  be  questioned :  but  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  Incurred  in  aid  of  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss 
or  emancipation  of  any  slave.  But  all-  such  debts,  obllgations^and 
claims,  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void.       • 

Sbotion  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

SxcnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sbction  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 


See.  9    State  the  dlsqnallflestfoM  fbr  elllee  by  this  seetlOB. 

Sec,  4.    "W h  At  iB  here  sftid  in  regard  to  the  public  debt  ? 

Sec  5.  What  power  is  here  g^ivea  Congreas  ?  When  waa  this  amendment  declared 
adopted?    An»  InlSOB. 

Akt.  XV.    A'^ee,  1.    What  proYlalon  la  contained  In  this  article? 

i^oc  3.  What  power  la  hers  givea  Congrcis?  'When  was  this  srtlelo  deolsied 
adopted?  itaalalSlOb 
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THE  DECLAEATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Passed  July  4,  1776. 


A  Declaration  By  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  «f  America^ 

in  Congress  assembled. 

When  in  the  oonrse  of  hnman  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  eqnal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature^i 
Ood  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  su(^  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed 
for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suf- 
ferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usur- 
pations, pursuing  invariably  the  i^ame  object,  evinces  a  design  to 
reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  oS  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sudSerance  of  these 
colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  presen  t 
king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world : 

He  has  reftised  his  anent  to  laws  the  most  wkoliiome  and  neoenary 
for  the  public  good* 
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He  bfts  forbidden  hU  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
preHslng  importance,  unless  suspended  In  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

'  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
dislricts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing, 
with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refus^,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  inoai>able  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise; 
the  State  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exix>sed  to  all  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  i)opulatlon  of  these  States;  for 
that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  rais- 
ing the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  reftising  his 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swaniM 
of  offlQprs  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without 
the  consent  of  our  legislature* 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  for- 
eign to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his 
assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  puuisbment,  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 

For  irausportlug  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit 
instrument  for  Introdnoing  the  same  absolute  role  into  these  eol* 
onies: 
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For  taklug  away  onr  charters,  aboli^liing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  governments. 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves 
Invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  pro- 
tection and  waging  war  against  as. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already 
begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high 
seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  Arlends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  ns,  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stuge  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress, 
in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered 
9nly  by  repeated  Injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a 
free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  theii 
legislature  to  extend  an  nuwarrantable  jurlRdlctlon  over  dt.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstanjces  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  Justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  onr  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  inter- 
rupt our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore, 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  onr  separation,  and 
hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace, 
friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  In  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authorityof  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  sol- 
emnly publish  and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES;  that  they  are  absolved 
A-om  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
oommerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  indcpt:ndent 
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of  Tlsht  dau  And,  fbr  th«  sapport  of  this  ilcclnrat  ion, 
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